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FOREWORD 

The  teaching  plans  suggested  in  this  monograph  are  the 
result  of  the  authors’  years  of  experience  in  teaching  and 
supervising  reading  in  the  elementary  grades,  and  in  teach¬ 
ing  elementary  teachers.  Convinced  that  detailed  day  by 
day  lesson  plans  tend  toward  forced  and  artificial  classroom 
situations,  the  authors  have  made  no  attempt  to  prescribe 
verbatim  the  daily  procedure.  Instead  they  have  outlined 
the  major  objectives  of  each  stage  of  reading  and  have 
made  suggestions  to  guide  the  teacher’s  work  and  give  it 
unity  and  continuity,  leaving  her  free  to  conduct  the  daily 
lesson  in  keeping  with  the  needs  and  abilities  of  her  par¬ 
ticular  group. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Purposes  of  This  Series 

The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers  present  a  carefully  planned 
reading  program  for  the  middle  grades.  The  purposes  of  this 
basic  program  are : 

1.  To  extend  and  enrich  children’s  experience  through  wide 
reading  in  various  fields. 

2.  To  increase  and  improve  reading  interests  and  tastes  and 
to  establish  the  habit  of  reading  for  enjoyment  and  infor¬ 
mation. 

3.  To  provide  steady  growth  in  reading  skills  so  that  the  need 
for  remedial  teaching  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

4.  To  keep  the  child’s  reading  practice  purposeful  by  making 
him  aware  of  what  skills  and  abilities  he  needs  to  read 
successfully. 

5.  To  provide  for  individual  differences. 

6.  To  make  skills  acquired  through  basic  reading  function  in 
all  reading  which  children  are  called  upon  to  do. 

7.  To  improve  children’s  oral  reading  and  speech. 

These  purposes  are  in  accord  with  the  most  significant  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  teaching  of  middle-grade  reading.  To  help  accom¬ 
plish  them  a  simple,  usable  teaching  plan  is  provided. 

Program  for  Speech  Improvement 

The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers  include  a  definite  program  for 
speech  improvement  and  for  the  development  of  oral  reading 
skills.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Reading  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Yearbook  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  which  drew 
attention  to  the  neglect  of  oral  reading  and  the  need  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  oral  reading  program.  Speech  training  lays  the  ground¬ 
work  for  effective  oral  reading.  The  aims  of  this  program  are: 

1.  To  make  both  teacher  and  pupil  aware  of  the  value  and 
beauty  of  good  speech  and  effective  oral  reading. 

2.  To  promote  the  use  of  oral  reading  in  social  situations  as  a 
means  of  enjoyment  and  appreciation. 
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3.  To  promote  the  mastery  of  American  speech  sounds. 

4.  To  develop  voices  adequate  in  volume  and  pleasing  in  tone. 

5.  To  promote  enjoyment  in  self-expression  through  individual 
reading  aloud,  speech  games,  choral  reading,  and  dramatic 
presentation  of  literature  suitable  for  that  purpose. 

6.  To  promote  enjoyment  of  literature  through  appropriate 
interpretation  of  verse  and  prose  presented  in  systemati¬ 
cally  planned  lessons  in  oral  reading. 

7.  To  prevent  disabilities  in  both  oral  and  silent  reading  which 
arise  from  ineffective  speech. 

A  chart  for  use  by  the  teacher  in  determining  individual  speech 
difficulties  of  children  appears  on  pages  6  and  7.  A  discussion 
of  the  correct  methods  of  producing  the  sounds  of  our  language 
appears  on  pages  7  to  10. 

Content  Carefully  Chosen 

The  content  of  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers  for  the  middle 
grades  has  been  carefully  chosen  to  embody  material  of  interest 
to  children,  to  expand  and  enrich  their  experiences,  and  to  guide 
and  develop  their  reading  tastes.  It  is  characterized  throughout 
by  high  literary  quality. 

The  content  of  these  readers  is  arranged  in  center-of-interest 
units,  chosen  with  the  best  educative  and  recreational  values  for 
the  child  in  mind.  These  centers  of  interest  are  carried  through 
all  three  books.  Thus  units  concerned  primarily  with  History, 
Knowledge,  Beauty,  Nature,  and  Emotion  appear  in  each  book. 
But  in  each  book  the  types  of  material  vary  widely,  showing  the 
great  range  possible  and  desirable  within  each  unit.  In  order 
to  point  up  this  variety,  the  subheads  with  each  unit  heading 
vary  from  book  to  book.  In  addition  to  this  designed  repetition 
of  general  concepts  and  inclusion  of  varied  materials,  a  new 
unit  —  Sports  —  is  added  in  Book  Five,  and  a  new  unit  —  Travel 
—  is  added  in  Book  Six. 

Book  Four.  The  well-rounded  content  of  this  book  is  centered 
around  the  following  heads  and  subheads :  Knowledge  —  People 
and  Places ;  Beauty  —  Artists  and  Ideals ;  History  —  Indians  and 
Heroes ;  Nature  —  Birds  and  Animals ;  Emotion  —  Sentiment 
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and  Fun.  The  phases  of  the  general  concepts  here  presented  are 
appealing  to  children,  and  helpful  in  information  and  inspiration. 

Book  Five.  In  Book  Five  the  knowledge  accented  is  Workers 
and  Facts ;  the  beauty  subhead  is  Sounds  and  Designs ;  the  his¬ 
tory  unit  concerns  People  and  Brave  Deeds ;  the  nature  subhead 
is  Land,  Sky,  and  Water;  the  emotion  unit  stresses  Hardship  and 
Success ;  and  a  new  unit,  Sports  —  Adventures  and  Hobbies, 
appears. 

Book  Six.  In  Book  Six  the  phase  of  knowledge  presented  is 
named  Power  and  Pleasure;  the  phase  of  beauty  accented  is 
Reality  and  Fancy;  the  emphasis  in  history  is  on  Life  Stories 
and  Heroism;  the  nature  section  tells  of  Pleasure  and  Dangers; 
the  phases  of  emotion  stressed  are  Patriotism  and  Personalities ; 
the  new  unit  in  Book  Six  is  Travel — Foreign  Lands  and  People. 

Thus  the  wide  scope  and  unified  organization  of  The  Laidlaw 
Basic  Readers  for  the  intermediate  grades  may  be  appreciated. 
Certain  concepts  were  chosen  that  appeal  to  children  and  enlarge 
their  vision.  The  general  concepts  have  been  repeated  through 
the  series,  with  stresses  and  accents  placed  on  their  varying 
phases.  This  clean-cut  organization  leads  to  untroubled  under¬ 
standing  of  the  reading  matter. 

Preparatory  Notes  and  Study  Exercises 

To  arouse  the  pupil’s  interest  and  to  adjust  him  to  the  material 
to  come,  each  selection  in  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers  for  the 
middle  grades  is  introduced  by  an  appropriate  preparatory  note. 
At  the  end  of  each  selection  are  study  exercises  and  suggested 
activities  to  guide  the  child  in  purposeful  practice  of  reading 
skills  and  abilities. 

Effective  Accessory  Materials 

In  accord  with  the  practical  simplicity  of  the  reading  program 
offered  in  this  series,  the  accessory  materials  are  held  to  a  sen¬ 
sible  minimum.  These  materials,  therefore,  can  be  administered 
easily,  economically,  and  effectively.  They  include  three  books 
of  Reading  Activities,  one  to  accompany  each  of  The  Laidlaw 
Basic  Readers  for  the  middle  grades. 
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These  activities  books  contain  abundant  practice  exercises 
to  aid  in  the  mastery  of  reading  skills.  Some  of  the  exercises  are 
planned  to  precede  the  selections  to  which  they  are  related ;  others 
are  to  follow  the  selections.  The  directions  throughout  each  book 
are  addressed  to  the  pupil,  and  at  all  times  he  is  made  aware  of 
the  purpose  of  the  activities.  He  learns  what  skills  he  needs  to 
become  a  successful  reader,  and  he  sees  what  skill  or  skills  each 
activity  helps  him  develop.  The  Reading  Activities  Books  afford 
excellent  material  for  developing  independent  reading  ability. 

Colorful,  Interesting  Appearance 

Recent  studies  have  shown  a  definite  relationship  between  the 
appearance  of  a  book  and  the  child’s  enjoyment  of  it.  The  beauty 
of  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers  will  add  to  the  child’s  enjoyment 
of  them.  The  colorful  illustrations  are  pertinent  and  understand¬ 
able.  They  appeal  to  the  child’s  eye  for  color  and  his  inclinations 
for  picture  accuracy.  Indirectly,  through  his  contact  with  book 
beauty,  contributions  are  made  to  his  good  taste. 

Vocabulary  Carefully  Controlled 

In  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers  for  the  middle  grades  the 
vocabulary  has  been  carefully  controlled.  The  method  used  is 
one  which  Doctor  Yoakam’s  extensive  research  has  proved  valid. 
Its  use  as  a  guide  in  selecting  and  preparing  materials  for  this 
series  has  kept  the  rise  in  vocabulary  difficulty  gradual  enough 
to  permit  the  child  to  learn  new  meanings  at  a  rate  of  assimila¬ 
tion  commensurate  with  his  expanding  development.  Each  unit 
in  each  book  starts  with  an  easy  story  well  within  the  present 
powers  of  the  normal  child  and  each  following  story  in  the  unit 
rises  slowly  in  difficulty.  At  the  beginning  of  each  new  unit,  the 
difficulty  of  the  story  again  falls  so  that  the  child  may  enjoy  a 
period  of  easy  reading  and  of  absorption  and  adjustment  before 
he  is  again  presented  a  story  of  a  little  higher  difficulty.  The 
beginning  story  in  each  book  is  easier  than  the  last  story  in  the 
preceding  book.  Thus  the  child  is  given  an  opportunity  to  grow 
steadily  in  reading  power,  and  thus  periods  of  easy  reading  are 
provided  during  which  skills  may  be  perfected. 
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Helpful  Teaching  Suggestions 

The  Teaching  Suggestions  guide  the  teacher  in  providing  for 
reading  progress  and  preventing  reading  disability.  Her  initia¬ 
tive  is  encouraged.  Practices  which  she  has  found  good,  and  her 
own  common  sense,  are  capitalized  all  along  the  way.  Convinced 
that  detailed  day  by  day  lesson  plans  tend  toward  forced  and 
artificial  classroom  situations,  the  authors  have  made  no  attempt 
to  prescribe  verbatim  the  daily  procedure.  Instead  they  have 
outlined  the  major  objectives  of  each  reading  stage  and  made 
suggestions  to  guide  the  teacher’s  work  and  give  it  unity  and 
continuity,  leaving  her  free  to  conduct  the  daily  lesson  in  keeping 
with  the  needs  and  abilities  of  her  particular  class. 

The  Natural  Teaching  Stages  in  Reading 

The  natural  Teaching  Stages  in  reading,  as  set  up  for  use  in 
The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers  for  the  middle  grades,  follow  com¬ 
mon-sense  rules  of  pedagogy.  The  sequence  of  stages  for  each 
book  establishes  a  process  of  preparation  and  readiness,  growth 
and  development  of  reading  power,  and  absorption  and  review. 
Provision  is  made  for  transition  from  unit  to  unit  and  from  book 
to  book,  so  that  the  child  is  always  adjusted  to  the  task  at  hand. 

In  each  Teaching  Stage  the  purposes  of  the  stage  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  to  follow  are  clearly  stated.  These  guideposts  —  purposes 
and  procedure  —  keep  the  teacher  constantly  on  her  way  to  the 
goal  of  developing  good  readers. 

A  Sound  Reading  Program 

The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers  provide  a  sound  reading  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  middle  grades.  The  purposes  of  the  series  are  in 
accord  with  the  most  significant  objectives  of  reading  for  this 
period,  ably  supported  by  authority  and  scientific  evidence.  Pro¬ 
vision  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes  is  made  through 
a  definite  program  for  speech  improvement,  carefully  planned 
content,  unusually  attractive  appearance,  carefully  controlled 
vocabulary,  effective  accessory  materials,  and  a  simple,  usable 
teaching  plan. 
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Phonetic  Test  Chart 


For  those  teachers  who  find  their  pupils  unable  to  work  out 
the  pronunciation  of  new  words  readily,  the  phonetic  test  chart 
which  follows  is  included.  The  teacher  is  urged  to  spend  the  time 
necessary  to  find  out  the  specific  difficulties  of  her  pupils.  She 
should  have  each  child  pronounce  after  her  the  test  words. 
She  should  note  substitutions  or  omissions  of  sounds  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  substitution  or  omission.  The  child  may  be  able  to 
make  the  sound  but  careless  in  making  it.  In  testing  the  child’s 
speech  needs,  an  easy,  friendly  approach  is  essential. 

Consonants  and  Consonant  Blends 


M — may,  me,  my,  man,  hum,  must 
P — pay,  pipe,  pan,  papa,  peep,  pot 
B — baby,  by,  ball,  be,  boat,  rob 
W — way,  we,  woke,  walk,  wide,  won 
WH — why,  when,  wheel,  whirl 
F — fan,  fine,  fell,  for,  fur,  if 
V — very,  vest,  vine,  vote,  of 
TH  (voiced) — the,  they,  with,  other 
TH  (unvoiced) — thank,  thin,  tooth 
T — tea,  table,  tie,  tall,  toot 
D — day,  dog,  did,  dust,  doll 
S — say,  sea,  so,  sun,  sit,  this 
Z — zoo,  zebra,  lazy,  is 
SH — show,  she,  shoe,  ship,  hush 
CH — child,  chair,  chain,  church 
J— jay,  jam,  judge,  jelly 
L — lay,  low,  lady,  all,  like 
It — row,  run,  rope,  rabbit,  river 
N — no,  knee,  nose,  never,  sun 
K— key,  car,  came,  candy,  cook 
G — go,  goose,  dog,  goat,  game 
NG — sing,  singing,  ring,  bang 
X  (KS) — box,  socks,  mix,  six 
KL — clean,  clock,  clothes,  clown 
Kit  — crow,  crumb,  crawl,  cream  . 


H — home,  hum,  hurry,  horse,  hen 
Y — yes,  yard,  yellow,  year,  you 
QU  (KW)  — queen,  quit,  quack 
PL — play,  please,  plant,  plum 
Pit — price,  print,  prune,  pretty 
BL — blow,  blue,  blind,  blade 
Bit — bread,  brave,  brother,  brick 
FL — floor,  flag,  flat,  flower 
Fit — from,  frog,  frown,  fruit 
TR — train,  track,  trick,  try 
TW — twenty,  twist,  twinkle 
DR — drink,  drum,  dry,  draw 
DW — dwell  dwarf,  dwindle 
SK — sky,  skate,  school,  skip 
SL — sleep,  slip,  slow,  slate 
SM — small,  smell,  smile,  smoke 
SN — snow,  sneeze,  snap,  snail 
SP — speak,  spoon,  wasp,  spark 
SPL — splash,  splatter,  splinter 
ST — stop,  step,  stay,  lost,  stamp 
SQU — square,  squeeze,  squash 
STR — strong,  straight,  stretch 
SW — sweet,  swift,  swallow 
G-L — -glad,  glue,  glass,  glow 
GR — green,  growl,  grin,  gray 
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Vowels  and  Diphthongs 


Long  A — ate,  make,  hate,  play 
Short  A — at,  bat,  am,  cap,  man 
Short  Italian  A — ask,  pass,  dance 
Long  Italian  A — arm,  father,  park 
Broad  A — all,  ball,  call,  water 
Circumflex  A — air,  care,  hair 
Long  E — eat,  feet,  sheep,  we 
Short  E — get,  yes,  men,  test 
Tilde  E — fern,  earn,  verse,  mother 
Long  I — ice,  mice,  bite,  pie 
Short  I — it,  sit,  pill,  little 


Tilde  I— bird,  sir,  whirl,  third 
Long  O — cold,  snow,  row,  boat 
Short  O — box,  lot,  rock,  of,  on 
Circumflex  O — or,  for,  sort,  lord 
Long  00 — boot,  roof,  moon,  food 
Short  00 — hood,  hook,  good,  foot 
Long  U — use,  Tuesday,  huge 
Short  U — fun,  cup,  up,  rug,  sun 
Circumflex  TJ — burn,  fur,  hurt 
OU  (OW)  — now,  how,  cow,  round 
01  (OY) — boy,  noise,  voice,  toy 


Formation  of  the  Sounds  of  Our  Language 

Most  children  learn  to  make  the  sounds  of  our  language 
through  imitation  without  being  conscious  of  what  speech  organs 
are  employed  in  making  them.  Some  children,  however,  among 
them  children  in  whose  homes  a  foreign  language  is  spoken,  may 
have  difficulty  with  forming  particular  sounds.  The  following 
discussion  of  how  the  sounds  of  our  language  are  formed  is  given 
for  the  teacher’s  reference  in  helping  children  who  are  unable 
from  imitation  alone  to  master  certain  sounds. 

Consonants  and  Consonant  Blends 

The  correct  formation  of  consonants  requires,  first  of  all,  an 
easy  control  and  flexibility  in  the  organs  of  -speech :  the  tongue, 
lips,  jaws,  and  soft  palate. 

M  is  formed  by  closing  the  lips  lightly  and  humming.  The 
sound  is  produced  in  the  nose.  By  placing  your  fingers  lightly 
across  the  bridge  of  your  nose,  you  may  feel  the  vibration  as  you 
sound  m. 

P  is  sounded  by  sending  little  puffs  of  breath  through  gently 
closed  lips.  The  sound  is  made  very  lightly  on  the  lips.  By  hold¬ 
ing  your  hand  in  front  of  your  lips,  you  may  feel  the  little  air 
puffs  as  you  sound  p. 
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B  is  made  by  forcing  the  breath  through  lightly  closed  lips. 
The  sound  is  produced  in  the  throat.  By  placing  your  hand  lightly 
across  your  throat,  you  may  feel  the  vibration  as  you  sound  b. 

W  is  formed  by  rounding  the  lips  and  raising  the  back  of  the 
tongue  toward  the  soft  palate  as  in  saying  oo,  W  is  sounded  by 
the  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords. 

WH  is  formed  by  combining  h  and  w.  The  w  is  blown  out  with 
an  easy  movement  of  the  lips,  a  little  puff  of  air  escaping.  It  is 
a  breath  vibration  formed  on  the  lips. 

P  is  made  by  touching  the  lower  lip  against  the  upper  teeth 
and  sending  the  breath  out  between  them.  By  holding  your  hand 
in  front  of  your  lips,  you  may  feel  the  puffs  of  breath  as  you 
sound  /. 

V  is  made  by  brushing  the  lower  lip  lightly  against  the  upper 
teeth  and  forcing  the  breath  out  between  them.  It  differs  from  / 
in  that  it  is  made  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords.  By  placing 
your  hand  lightly  on  your  throat,  you  may  feel  the  vibration  as 
you  sound  v. 

TH  is  sounded  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the 
teeth  and  blowing  gently.  In  such  words  as  thin ,  thank,  and 
thought,  it  is  merely  a  breath  vibration;  in  such  words  as  this, 
that,  and  they,  it  is  made  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords. 

T  is  sounded  by  gently  tapping  the  upper  dental  ridge  (where 
teeth  and  gums  meet)  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  sending 
out  a  puff  of  breath. 

D  is  formed  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  in  the  same  position  as 
for  t,  the  only  difference  being  that  d  is  sounded  by  the  vibration 
of  the  vocal  cords. 

S  is  sounded  by  holding  the  tongue  back  of  the  teeth  and  hiss¬ 
ing.  The  breath  passes  in  a  thin  stream  directly  forward  along 
the  grooved  tongue. 

Z  is  formed  with  the  tongue  in  the  same  position  as  for  s,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  vocal  cords  vibrate  in  sounding 
the  z. 

SH  is  sounded  by  pushing  the  lips  forward,  lifting  the  tongue, 
and  forcing  the  breath  out. 

CH  is  formed  by  sounding  t  and  sh  in  rapid  succession.  The 
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lips  are  in  the  forward  position  required  in  sounding  sh,  but  a 
tapped  t  precedes  the  sh. 

J  is  sounded  by  combining  the  sounds  d  and  zh.  The  sound  is 
made  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords. 

L  is  formed  by  lifting  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper 
dental  ridge.  It  is  made  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords,  the 
sound  escaping  at  the  sides  of  the  tongue. 

R  is  made  by  lifting  the  tip  of  the  tongue  upward  and  slightly 
backward.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  vibrates  as  you  say  the  r. 

N  is  sounded  by  placing  the  tongue  lightly  against  the  upper 
dental  ridge  and  forcing  the  sound  through  the  nose. 

NG  is  sounded  by  lifting  the  back  of  the  tongue  against  the 
soft  palate  and  forcing  the  sound  through  the  nose. 

K,  or  hard  C,  is  sounded  by  raising  the  back  of  the  tongue 
against  the  soft  palate  and  forcibly  expelling  the  breath. 

G  is  made  with  the  tongue  in  the  same  position  as  for  k,  the 
difference  being  that  the  vocal  cords  vibrate  in  sounding  g. 

QU  is  sounded  by  blending  k  and  w. 

H  is  sounded  by  sending  a  gentle  puff  of  breath  through  slightly 
opened  lips.  It  should  be  produced  as  quietly  as  breathing. 

Y  is  a  consonant,  but  it  is  sounded  as  if  it  were  the  vowel 
short  i. 

X  is  really  a  double  consonant,  though  written  as  a  single  let¬ 
ter.  It  is  a  combination  of  k  and  s. 

Every  consonant  blend  (double  consonant  sounds  such  as  bl,  tr, 
st,  and  sm)  is  a  rapid  combination  of  the  sound  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed ;  for  example,  bl  is  made  by  sounding  b  and 
l  in  rapid  succession. 


Vowels  and  Diphthongs 

The  correct  formation  of  vowels  is  acquired  first  of  all  through 
imitation,  by  means  of  auditory  impressions.  There  are  no  nasal 
vowels  in  standard  English,  though  many  people  produce  them 
through  the  nose.  To  find  out  whether  you  speak  with  nasality, 
hold  your  nose  and  sound  each  vowel.  This  will  insure  an  oral 
emission  of  tone. 
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Other  points  to  be  considered  in  the  formation  of  vowels  are : 
the  shape  of  the  lips,  the  position  of  the  tongue,  and  the  degree 
of  tenseness  of  lips  and  tongue.  Long  e  is  more  tense  than  short 
i.  You  can  feel  the  tenseness  and  lack  of  tenseness  as  you  sound 
the  two.  Characteristic  of  our  American  vowels  is  instability  of 
tongue.  If  you  listen  carefully,  you  will  realize  that  long  a  glides 
into  long  e,  that  long  o  vanishes  into  long  oo.  In  this  way  pro¬ 
longed  vowels  tend  to  become  diphthongs,  and  you  can  feel  the 
rapidly  gliding  motion  from  one  sound  to  another.  A  diphthong 
is  the  blending  of  two  vowels  into  one  tone. 

A  has  various  tone  qualities :  long  a  as  in  ate ;  short  a  as  in  hat; 
short  Italian  a  as  in  grass;  long  Italian  a  as  in  arm;  broad  a  as 
in  ball;  and  circumflex  a  as  in  care. 

E  has  several  tone  values;  long  e  as  in  we;  short  e  as  in  get; 
tilde  e  as  in  fern.  This  last  value  has  the  same  sound  as  tilde  i 
and  is  followed  always  by  the  consonant  r  or  by  a  silent  vowel 
as  in  earn. 

1  also  has  several  tone  values :  long  i  as  in  ice;  short  i  as  in  it; 
tilde  i  as  in  bird. 

0  has  various  tone  values ;  long  o  as  in  cold;  short  o  as  in  box; 
long  oo  as  in  boot;  short  oo  as  in  book;  circumflex  o  as  in  lord. 

U  has  three  tone  qualities :  long  u  as  in  use;  short  u  as  in  cup; 
circumflex  u  as  in  fur.  Long  u  is  a  combination  of  two  sounds 
blended  into  one — short  i  or  y  and  long  oo.  The  word  use  gives 
the  correct  value.  Too  often  long  oo  is  substituted  for  long  u. 
Avoid  this  by  sounding  short  i  or  y  first. 

OU,  or  OW,  is  a  diphthong  which  is  sounded  by  combining  ah 
and  oo,  blending  the  two  sounds  into  one.  Be  sure  that  the  sound 
comes  through  the  mouth  and  not  through  the  nose. 

01,  or  OY,  is  sounded  by  combining  aw  and  long  e,  blending 
the  two  sounds  into  one. 
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THE  FOURTH  READER  PERIOD 


Teaching  Stages 

This  period  is  an  especially  important  one  in  the  basic  reading 
program  because  the  child  at  this  time  is  confronted  with  a 
rapidly  expanding  curriculum  which  makes  increasing  demands 
upon  his  reading  power.  Unless  care  is  taken  to  bridge  the  gap 
commonly  found  in  the  curriculum  at  this  point,  many  children 
will  not  develop  sufficient  reading  power  to  insure  their  success 
in  the  middle  grades.  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Reading  Program  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  careful  transition  from  primary  to  intermediate 
grades. 

The  teaching  plan  divides  the  work  of  the  Fourth  Reader 
Period  into  three  natural  Teaching  Stages.  The  first  Teaching 
Stage  is  a  reading  readiness  stage  —  a  stage  of  appraisal  and 
adjustment  preceding  the  introduction  of  the  regular  fourth- 
grade  material ;  the  second  is  a  stage  of  growth  and  development 
in  reading  power  through  mastery  of  Book  Four ;  the  third  is  a 
review  and  easy-reading  stage,  following  the  completion  of  Book 
Four,  fixing  the  reading  skills  previously  developed,  and  giving 
the  child  confidence  and  pleasure. 

Purposes  of  the  Fourth  Reader  Period 

The  general  purposes  listed  on  page  1  of  the  Introduction 
should  guide  the  reading  program  throughout  the  middle  grades. 
They  differ  from  grade  to  grade  only  in  the  extent  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  expected. 

Basic  Skills  and  Habits 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  middle-grade  reading  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  provide  for  steady  growth  in  reading  skills  and  habits. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  basic  skills  and  habits  toward  which 
the  work  of  the  Fourth  Reader  Period  should  be  directed. 

1.  Ability  to  comprehend  and  interpret  meaning.  This  includes 
the  attitude  of  expecting  to  find  meaning  in  material  read 
and  of  being  dissatisfied  until  that  meaning  is  understood; 
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the  ability  to  understand  the  main  thought  and  the  most 
important  details;  the  ability  to  understand  new  words 
and  to  realize  broader  and  richer  meanings  of  words  long 
familiar ;  and  the  ability  to  understand  both  broad,  general 
concepts,  and  materials,  such  as  printed  directions,  which 
require  exact  assimilation  of  thought. 

2.  Ability  to  remember  material  read.  This  includes  the  ability 
to  decide  what  should  be  remembered,  and  a  knowledge  of 
and  the  ability  to  use  study  habits  which  are  known  to  be 
helpful  in  remembering. 

3.  Ability  to  locate  information.  This  consists  of  the  ability  to 
use  a  table  of  contents,  an  index,  a  glossary,  a  dictionary, 
encyclopedias,  books  of  reference,  and  maps ;  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  where  books  and  various  types  of  printed  matter 
may  be  found. 

4.  Ability  to  organize  material  read.  This  includes  the  ability 
to  recognize  the  central  theme  of  a  paragraph  or  selection, 
the  ability  to  grasp  the  main  points  and  the  supporting 
details  and  to  see  their  relationships,  the  ability  to  arrange 
ideas  in  proper  sequence,  and  the  ability  to  summarize. 

5.  Ability  in  vocabulary  recognition  and  'pronunciation.  This 
means  the  power  to  solve  new  word  problems  independently 
through  the  use  of  the  word’s  appearance,  its  sound,  and  its 
context,  and  through  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

6.  Ability  to  select  and  evaluate  materials.  This  includes  the 
ability  to  scan  material  and  select  parts  relating  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  reading  purpose,  the  ability  to  judge  the  value  of 
material  read,  and  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  fact 
and  opinion. 

7.  Ability  in  oral  reading  and  in  speaking.  This  means  read¬ 
ing  and  speaking  in  a  voice  pleasant  in  quality,  adequate  in 
volume,  and  appropriate  in  tempo;  and  using  good  phras¬ 
ing,  correct  pronunciation,  and  accurate  enunciation. 

8.  Ability  to  make  applications  of  ideas  gained  from  reading. 
This  means  using  information  acquired  through  reading,  in 
discussion  and  conversation  and  in  performing  various 
activities  to  which  reading  makes  a  contribution. 
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9.  Ability  to  appreciate  different  kinds  of  reading  materials 
and  to  adjust  to  different  types  of  reading  situations.  This  is 
concerned  with  appreciating  beauty  of  different  kinds,  and 
adjusting  emotional  attitude  and  speed  of  reading  to  the 
particular  reading  selection.  In  oral  reading  situations,  it 
means  suiting  the  tone,  tempo,  and  volume  to  the  ideas 
expressed  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  audience. 

10.  Ability  to  relate  ideas  read  to  previous  experiences.  This 
includes  the  habit  of  always  asking  oneself  the  question 
“What  have  I  seen,  felt,  heard,  read,  or  done  that  is  similar 
to  what  I  am  reading  about  now.” 

The  foregoing  list  of  skills  and  habits  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  given  on  page  34  of  the  basic  reader.  The  language  used 
and  the  point  of  view  in  the  two  lists,  however,  differ,  because 
the  list  here  is  directed  to  the  teacher  whereas  the  list  there  is 
for  the  children. 


Materials  of  Instruction 

The  materials  to  be  used  during  this  period  of  development 
are: 

1.  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Reader,  Book  Four 

2.  Laidlaw  Reading  Activities,  Book  Four 

3.  Dictionaries 

4.  Tests,  informal  or  standardized 

5.  Supplementary  third  and  fourth  readers  if  available 

Program  for  Speech  Improvement 

In  presenting  the  speech  program  provided  in  Book  Four  the 
teacher  will  be  guided  by  the  specific  suggestions  given  for  each 
speech  lesson.  She  will  also  work  toward  the  following  general 
goals : 

1.  To  give  the  children  good  patterns  of  pronunciation,  enun¬ 
ciation,  voice  quality,  and  phrasing. 

2.  To  give  the  children  pleasure  in  group  reading. 

3.  To  help  them  find  pleasure  in  rhythmic  verse. 

4.  To  help  them  see  the  value  and  beauty  of  precise  speech. 
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5.  To  prevent  reading  disabilities  arising  from  defective 
speech. 

6.  To  provide  information  and  stimulation  in  dictionary  usage. 

7.  To  increase  and  enrich  vocabulary. 

8.  To  give  specific  attention  to  errors  in  pronunciation  preva¬ 
lent  in  Grade  Four. 

In  addition  she  will  encourage  the  children  to  develop  and 
observe  desirable  standards  not  only  in  their  special  speech  les¬ 
sons  but  also  in  their  reading  and  their  conversation.  By  careful 
planning  the  teacher  will  lead  the  children  to  make  their  own 
standards.  They  will  probably  include  the  following : 

Do  I  stand  or  sit  erect? 

Do  I  know  what  I  am  going  to  say? 

Do  I  look  at  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  I  am  speaking? 

Am  I  easily  heard  ? 

Am  I  easily  understood  ? 

Do  I  have  a  friendly  voice? 

Do  I  always  use  the  right  word  ? 

Do  I  always  pronounce  vowels  correctly? 

Do  I  give  each  consonant  its  proper  sound? 

Do  I  pronounce  every  syllable  in  the  words  I  say? 

Teaching  Stage  I :  Appraisal  and  Adjustment 

Many  children  enter  the  fourth  grade  after  a  summer  in  which 
they  have  read  very  little.  They  need  to  re-establish  the  skills 
developed  in  previous  grades  before  they  begin  to  develop  new 
reading  power.  For  this  reason,  it  is  well  before  introducing 
Book  Four  to  spend  a  brief  time  in  appraisal  and  adjustment. 

Purposes.  During  this  stage  the  teacher  will  provide  the  re¬ 
adjustment  and  review  necessary  to  re-establish  children’s  read¬ 
ing  skills.  Her  main  purposes  will  be : 

1.  To  arouse  a  keen  interest  in  reading  and  to  re-establish 
confidence  in  reading  powers. 

2.  To  observe  and  test  children  to  determine  their  needs,  and 
to  group  them  accordingly. 

3.  To  provide  review  of  vocabulary  recognition  techniques. 
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4.  To  encourage  children  to  look  for  meaning  in  what  they  read 
and  to  relate  ideas  read  to  their  own  experiences. 

Procedure.  The  following  procedure  is  suggested  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  stage : 

1.  Arousing  interest  and  re-establishing  confidence.  A  natural 
way  to  arouse  interest  in  reading  and  to  re-establish  confidence 
in  reading  powers  is  to  have  the  children  recall  pleasant  reading 
experiences  of  the  past  year.  In  schools  well  supplied  with  sup¬ 
plementary  materials,  new  materials  of  third-grade  difficulty 
may  be  used  during  this  stage.  They  should  be  of  high  interest 
value,  and  the  vocabulary  should  be  closely  related  to  the  basic 
vocabulary  of  the  previous  year  so  that  the  pupils  may  read 
fluently  and  with  much  enjoyment.  If  suitable  new  materials  are 
not  readily  available,  a  few  days  may  be  spent  in  re-reading 
selections  which  the  children  read  and  enjoyed  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

2.  Observing,  testing,  and  grouping.  By  informal  interviews 
the  teacher  should  seek  to  discover  those  children  whose  interests, 
attitudes,  and  emotional  adjustment  need  attention.  Such  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  given  special  help  and  encouragement.  The 
teacher  should  also  observe  and  test  the  children  to  determine 
their  reading  status  and  needs,  and  she  should  divide  her  class 
into  groups  for  instruction  according  to  the  needs  revealed. 

a.  Standardized  tests.  If  possible,  a  good  standardized  reading 
test  such  as  The  Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests  or  other  test  of  the 
type  should  be  administered.  If  a  more  detailed  analytical  test 
such  as  The  Iowa  Elementary  Reading  Examination,  or  other 
similar  test  can  be  administered,  the  teacher  will  secure  more 
information  concerning  the  specific  reading  needs  of  her  pupils. 
The  use  of  an  oral  reading  test,  such  as  Gray’s  Standardized  Oral 
Reading  Paragraphs  is  also  recommended. 

b.  Informal  testing  and  observing.  Whether  or  not  a  standard¬ 
ized  reading  test  is  administered,  the  teacher  should  observe  and 
test  her  pupils  informally  to  discover  their  reading  needs.  She 
should  test  each  child  individually  by  having  him  read  several 
selections  both  above  and  below  his  grade  level  to  find  at  what 
level  he  reads  easily. 
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(1)  Oral  reading.  In  oral  reading,  she  should  observe  the 

child’s  general  performance  and  note  such  errors  as: 

(a)  Mispronunciations.  Specific  words  and  types  of 
words  mispronounced  and  probable  causes  of  mispro¬ 
nunciations.) 

(b)  Insertions.  (If  the  reading  makes  sense,  the  child  is 
reading  thoughtfully  but  neglecting  to  read  accu¬ 
rately.) 

(c)  Repetitions.  (A  sign  of  uncertainty  in  recognition  or 
slowness  of  interpretation.) 

(d)  Reversals.  (A  sign  of  confusion  in  left-to-right  direc¬ 
tion  in  reading.) 

(e)  Refusals.  (A  sign  of  inability  to  use  recognition  clues, 
visual  or  phonic,  in  pronouncing  the  new  word.) 

(f)  Finger  pointing.  (A  sign  of  word  reading  and  of 
immaturity  in  eye  movements. ) 

(g)  Head  movements.  (A  sign  of  inability  to  move  the 
eyes  properly  in  reading.) 

(h)  Holding  book  too  close  to  the  eyes.  (If  the  book  is 
held  at  less  than  fourteen  inches,  the  child  may  be 
near-sighted.) 

(i)  Holding  the  book  too  far  from  the  eyes.  (If  more 
than  fourteen  inches,  the  child  may  be  far-sighted.) 

(j)  Squinting.  (A  sign  of  some  difficulty  in  fusing  the 
images  from  the  two  eyes  or  of  defective  vision  re¬ 
quiring  the  care  of  a  physician.) 

(k)  Word  by  word  reading.  (A  sign  of  too  much  concern 
with  form,  lack  of  practice  in  word  grouping,  or 
difficulty  with  meaning.) 

(l)  Inability  to  answer  simple  questions.  (A  sign  of 
attention  to  form  rather  than  thought,  of  lack  of 
interest  and  effort. ) 

(m)  Lack  of  interest  in  reading.  (A  sign  of  immature 
recognition  habits,  of  difficulty  in  comprehension,  or 
of  material  too  difficult  for  the  reader.) 

(2)  Silent  reading.  In  silent  reading,  the  teacher  will  observe 

such  things  as : 
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(a)  Lip  movements  and  vocalization.  (A  sign  of  too  much 
concern  with  pronunciation  and  recognition.) 

(b)  Head  movements.  (A  sign  of  improper  use  of  the 
eyes.) 

(c)  Finger  pointing.  (A  sign  of  too  much  attention  to 
individual  words  and  inability  to  read  in  wide  units 
of  recognition.) 

(d)  Lack  of  attention.  (A  sign  of  lack  of  interest  or  lack 
of  mechanical  skill.) 

(e)  Lack  of  persistence.  (A  sign  of  lack  of  interest  or 
the  presence  of  difficulties  so  great  as  to  prevent 
reading  thoughtfully  and  with  enjoyment.) 

(3)  Individual  needs.  In  dealing  with  each  less  able  child,  the 
teacher  should  seek  always  to  help  him  become  emotion¬ 
ally  well-adjusted.  She  should  try  to  arouse  in  him  a 
happy,  co-operative  attitude.  In  determining  how  to  help 
him  to  overcome  his  particular  reading  difficulties,  she 
should  ask  herself  the  following  questions  about  him : 

(a)  Does  he  recognize  at  sight  most  of  the  basic  words 
presented  in  previous  grades? 

(b)  Can  he  get  meaning  of  words  from  context? 

(c)  Is  he  able  to  sound  words  phonetically? 

(d)  What  particular  letters  and  letter  combinations  does 
he  fail  to  pronounce  successfully?  (Use  phonetic  test 
chart  which  appears  on  pages  6  and  7  of  this  Teach¬ 
ers  Manual.) 

(e)  Can  he  identify  thought  groups  and  phrase  them  ade¬ 
quately  in  oral  reading? 

(f )  Does  he  grasp  the  essential  meanings  of  sentences  and 
paragraphs  and  can  he  state  them  in  his  own  words? 

c.  Grouping.  As  a  result  of  testing  and  observing,  the  teacher 
will  know  how  to  group  her  pupils  into  three  groups,  more  or  less, 
depending  on  the  needs  of  her  class  —  those  ready  to  begin  Book 
Four,  those  almost  ready,  and  those  least  ready.  Those  children 
who  are  ready  will  be  introduced  to  Book  Four,  following  the 
suggestions  outlined  under  Teaching  Stage  II. 

3.  Review  of  recognition  techniques.  All  children  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  fourth  grade  will  profit  by  a  review  of  vocabulary 
recognition  techniques.  For  the  more  able  children  this  review 
may  be  very  brief.  For  the  less  capable  children  it  should  be 
more  extensive. 

As  suggested  on  page  15,  the  reading  material  during  this 
stage  should  contain  vocabulary  closely  related  to  the  vocabulary 
used  in  previous  grades.  In  this  way  the  child  will  get  a  review 
of  the  basic  sight  words  and  the  vocabulary  difficulties  confront¬ 
ing  him  will  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  Even  though  the  material  is 
easy,  he  will,  however,  encounter  some  old  words  which  he  has 
forgotten  and  new  words  which  he  does  not  recognize  auto¬ 
matically. 

When  a  child  comes  upon  a  word  that  he  does  not  know,  the 
teacher  should  guide  him  in  recognizing  the  word  for  himself 
from  its  context,  its  appearance,  and  its  sound.  She  should 
encourage  him  to  apply  such  tests  as  the  following  questions : 

a.  What  must  this  word  be  to  fit  into  the  meaning  of  this  sen¬ 
tence  ? 

b.  Does  this  word  look  like  some  word  that  I  know? 

c.  Does  this  word  have  in  it  some  little  word  that  I  know? 

d.  With  what  sound  does  this  word  begin? 

e.  What  are  the  other  sounds  in  this  word  ? 

f.  How  does  the  whole  word  sound  when  its  parts  are  put  to¬ 
gether? 

The  teacher  may  find  it  desirable  to  keep  on  the  board  where 
all  the  children  can  see  them  questions  similar  to  those  given 
above.  This  list  of  questions  will  be  more  effective  if  the  children 
are  allowed  to  help  formulate  them. 

The  teacher  whose  class  is  supplied  with  Reading  Activities, 
Book  Four,  will  find  in  it  exercises  giving  practice  with  recogni¬ 
tion  techniques.  If  her  pupils  need  additional  practice,  or  if  they 
do  not  have  the  Activities  Book,  she  should  devise  practice  exer¬ 
cises  for  them.  Such  an  exercise  as  choosing  the  right  word  to 
fill  a  blank  in  a  sentence  will  focus  the  child’s  attention  on  con¬ 
text.  Finding  little  words  in  big  words,  putting  parts  together  to 
make  compound  words,  adding  prefixes  and  suffixes,  listing  words 
beginning  with  the  same  sound,  underlining  similar  elements  in 
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words,  blending  phonetic  elements,  matching  words  and  defini¬ 
tions,  and  listing  words  similar  in  meaning  —  these  are  sug¬ 
gested  types  of  exercises  which  the  teacher  may  find  helpful  in 
providing  the  practice  her  pupils  need. 

In  administering  these  exercises,  and  in  all  practice  activities, 
better  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  children  are  led  to  see  the 
purpose  for  which  the  exercises  are  intended.  That  is,  the  child 
is  more  likely  to  cooperate  heartily  if  he  is  aware  that  through 
a  particular  exercise  he  is  building  ability  to  recognize  words 
independently  than  he  is  if  his  purpose  is  just  to  do  the  exercise 
for  its  own  sake. 

4.  Encouraging  comprehension.  The  teacher  should  emphasize 
that  reading  expresses  meaning.  One  way  of  accomplishing  this 
purpose  is  to  ask  a  question  to  which  the  material  to  be  read 
gives  the  answer.  Then  the  children  will  consciously  be  looking 
for  meaning  as  they  read  the  paragraph,  section,  or  selection. 
Another  way  of  encouraging  comprehension  is  to  direct  the 
child  again  and  again  until  it  becomes  a  habit  with  him  to  ask 
himself  whether  he  has  previously  seen,  heard,  felt,  or  read 
anything  similar  to  what  he  is  now  reading.  Relating  ideas  read 
to  previous  experiences  can  be  encouraged  by  allowing  children 
to  tell  relevant  bits  of  their  own  experiences  during  the  class 
discussion  of  a  selection. 

Concluding  Stage  I.  When  the  pupils  of  a  group  show  that 
they  know  at  sight  most  of  the  basic  words  presented  in  grade 
three,  that  they  have  a  reasonable  command  of  recognition 
techniques,  and  that  they  can  read  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
comprehension,  the  teacher  should  introduce  them  to  The  Laid- 
law  Basic  Book  Four,  following  the  suggestions  for  Stage  II. 

Teaching  Stage  II :  Growth  and  Development  of  Reading  Power 

Organization  of  Book  Four.  The  content  of  The  Laidlaw  Basic 
Book  Four  consists  of  centers  of  interest,  called  Learning  Units, 
which  follow  each  other  in  a  gradually  ascending  order  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  with  easier  reading  at  the  beginning  of  each  unit,  so  that 
the  child  may  make  steady  progress  in  developing  new  reading 
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power.  Each  Learning  Unit  is  designed  to  stimulate  the  child’s 
interest  and  to  give  him  practice  in  reading  materials  grouped 
about  a  center  which  is  known  to  be  of  great  value  to  children. 

LEARNING  UNIT  ONE 

Knowledge — People  and  Places,  pages  7  through  82 

Content.  The  content  of  Unit  One  is  designed  to  add  to  the 
child’s  knowledge  of  his  own  country  and  of  lands  beyond  the 
seas.  It  consists  of  realistic  stories  of  the  experiences  of  boys 
and  girls  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries.  The  selections  included  in  this  unit  are : 

A  Trip  in  a  Trailer  (pp.  9-35) 

On  the  Mississippi  (pp.  36  and  37) 

A  Sail  with  Captain  Monson  (pp.  38-48) 

Trains  (pp.  49  and  50) 

Word  Travelers  (pp.  51-56) 

A  Heroine  of  the  Great  Snow  (pp.  57-70) 

A  Boy  in  India  (pp.  71-82) 

Purposes.  In  presenting  Learning  Unit  One  the  teacher  should 
work  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes : 

1.  To  introduce  the  unit  and  each  selection  in  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  children  will  read  with  understanding  and  interest. 

2.  To  continue  training  in  vocabulary  recognition  techniques 
and  to  expand  and  enrich  vocabulary. 

3.  To  introduce  the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  the  glossary. 

4.  To  improve  children’s  ability  to  comprehend  ideas  read. 

5.  To  improve  their  ability  to  remember  main  ideas  and  signifi¬ 
cant  details. 

6.  To  enable  children  to  do  curricular  reading  more  success¬ 
fully. 

7.  To  develop  the  ability  to  locate  information  through  the  use 
of  tables  of  contents,  indexes,  maps,  and  encyclopedias. 

8.  To  extend  and  enrich  children’s  experiences  and  to  encour¬ 
age  them  to  read  in  related  books. 

9.  To  provide  for  the  individual  needs  of  children  and  to  cor¬ 
rect  reading  errors  before  they  become  serious. 

10.  To  improve  the  children’s  speech  and  oral  reading. 
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Procedure.  The  following  general  procedure  is  suggested  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  unit. 

1.  Introducing  the  unit  and  the  individual  selections.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  the  reading  of  each  unit  in  Book  Four  and  each  selection 
in  each  unit,  the  teacher  should  see  that  the  children  have  a  mind¬ 
set  appropriate  to  the  material.  The  illustrations  and  the  pre¬ 
paratory  notes  will  do  much  toward  accomplishing  the  desired 
attitude  of  mind.  By  informal  discussion,  the  teacher  can 
heighten  the  children’s  interest  and  provide  the  background  con¬ 
cepts  which  her  particular  pupils  need  in  order  to  understand  and 
enjoy  the  selection.  However,  such  preparatory  discussion  must 
be  kept  brief  and  relevant.  Too  long  an  introduction  defeats  its 
own  purpose. 

To  introduce  Unit  One  the  teacher  may  have  the  children  recall 
their  previous  experiences  in  reading  about  interesting  places 
and  peoples.  If  the  children  in  her  class  are  beginning  to  study 
geography,  she  may  relate  this  unit  to  the  work  they  are  doing 
in  that  subject.  She  should  seek  always  to  help  the  children  relate 
their  own  experiences  to  the  material  which  they  read.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  preceding  the  introduction  of  the  first  story  in  Unit  One, 
she  might  have  the  children  use  an  oral  English  period  in  telling 
what  they  know  about  trailers  and  in  discussing  automobile  trips 
which  they  or  people  they  know  have  taken.  Or  she  might  arrange 
for  the  children  to  see  a  trailer  and  inspect  its  accommodations. 

Before  assigning  any  selection  in  the  unit  the  teacher  should 
read  it  carefully  herself,  noting  anything  which  she  thinks  will 
cause  her  pupils  difficulty.  She  should  note  the  concepts  which 
are  likely  to  be  new  and  strange  to  them.  For  example,  in  the 
selection  “A  Trip  in  a  Trailer”  such  varied  concepts  as  cafeteria , 
dam,  suburbs,  cream  separator,  boulevard,  soil,  museum,  live¬ 
stock,  skyscrapers,  and  delta  occur.  Obviously  in  a  school  where 
children  eat  in  a  cafeteria,  that  concept  needs  no  explanation,  but 
in  other  situations  the  term  may  be  unfamiliar.  Children  who 
need  help  with  the  concepts  suburbs  or  boulevard  may  under¬ 
stand  perfectly  the  meaning  of  cream  separator  or  soil.  The 
teacher,  knowing  her  pupils,  can  best  decide  which  concepts  need 
explanation.  She  should  plan  the  introduction  accordingly. 
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The  teacher  should  note  also  unusual  proper  names  and  give 
her  pupils  enough  assistance  with  them  to  prevent  halting  read¬ 
ing.  For  example  in  presenting  the  selection  “A  Boy  in  India,” 
she  may  find  it  desirable  to  list  the  proper  names  on  the  board 
and  decide  with  the  children  what  pronunciation  to  use  for  each 
name.  She  may  wish  also  to  write  an  identifying  phrase  after 
each  name,  and  to  leave  the  list  on  the  board  for  the  children’s 
reference  as  they  read  the  selection  silently. 

Creating  the  proper  atmosphere  is  particularly  important  in 
introducing  children  to  the  reading  of  a  poem.  In  introducing 
the  poem  “Trains”  the  teacher  should  make  use  of  the  illustra¬ 
tion  and  the  children’s  own  experiences.  By  informal  discussion 
she  may  call  to  their  minds  images  of  railroad  tracks  stretching 
on  and  on  across  the  open  country,  over  mountains  and  rivers, 
through  towns  and  villages.  She  may  help  them  recall  the  appear¬ 
ance,  the  sound,  and  the  movement  of  different  kinds  of  trains, 
and  the  variety  of  people  and  things  which  trains  carry.  When 
a  keen  interest  has  been  aroused,  she  may  have  the  children  read 
the  preparatory  note,  and  then  read  the  poem  with  them. 

Always  the  teacher  should  limit  her  introductory  remarks  to 
what  is  needed  to  enable  the  children  to  read  the  selection  success¬ 
fully.  The  purpose  of  the  approach  is  to  arouse  interest  and  to 
prevent  the  children  from  meeting  difficulties  too  great  for  them 
to  solve. 

2.  V ocabulary  recognition  and  expansion .  An  important  part 
of  the  teaching  procedure  in  every  reading  lesson  is  anticipating 
the  pupils’  vocabulary  difficulties. 

a.  Presenting  new  words.  The  child’s  first  encounter  with  a 
new  word  should  be  in  a  meaningful  setting.  The  teacher  may 
use  the  new  word  in  discussion  before  the  selection  is  introduced, 
and  if  the  word  is  unusual  in  appearance  or  difficult  to  sound 
phonetically,  she  may  wish  to  point  it  out  in  the  book  or  write  it 
on  the  board  and  call  the  children’s  attention  to  its  appearance 
and  its  pronunciation.  If  the  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  with  mean¬ 
ing  instead  of  recognition  and  pronunciation,  she  may  speak 
and  write  several  phrases  or  sentences  containing  the  word  and 
showing  its  meaning  in  context.  Pictures,  demonstrations,  expla- 
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nations,  dramatizations,  comparisons  with  known  words  —  any 
method  which  will  make  the  meaning  of  the  word  understood  — 
may  be  used. 

Usually,  however,  the  teacher  will  find  it  desirable  to  let  the 
children  meet  the  word  first  in  its  context  in  the  book.  When  they 
encounter  a  word  thus,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the 
vocabulary  recognition  techniques  discussed  on  page  18.  For 
those  children  who  have  not  yet  developed  satisfactory  habits  of 
recognition,  the  teacher  is  advised  to  continue  providing  practice 
exercises  of  the  types  suggested  in  Stage  I.  In  addition  she 
should  during  this  Learning  Unit  introduce  all  the  children  to 
the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  the  glossary.  (See  suggestions  on 
pages  24-26.) 

b.  Vocabulary  drill.  It  is  advisable  for  the  teacher  to  keep  a 
list  of  all  socially  useful  words  with  which  her  pupils  have  diffi¬ 
culty.  Not  only  the  words  from  the  basic  reader,  but  basic  words 
met  in  history,  geography,  science,  and  arithmetic  should  be 
added  to  this  list.  By  making  this  record  carefully,  the  teacher 
will  always  be  aware  of  the  vocabulary  problems  of  her  pupils 
and  thus  she  will  be  able  to  give  them  the  kind  of  practice  which 
they  most  need.  Certain  unusual  words  are  sometimes  necessary 
to  the  telling  of  a  particular  story.  The  teacher  will  find  it  advis¬ 
able  not  to  spend  much  time  with  such  words.  The  major 
emphasis  should  be  on  words  which  are  socially  useful. 

Many  exercises  in  the  basic  text  are  designed  to  give  practice 
on  vocabulary.  The  teacher  whose  class  is  supplied  with  Reading 
Activities,  Book  Four  will  find  additional  practice  materials 
there.  If  her  class  does  not  have  the  Activities  Book  or  if  they 
need  more  practice,  she  should  devise  activities  to  help  them 
master  the  new  words. 

Making  lists  of  new  words  as  they  appear  and  entering  them 
alphabetically  in  a  New  Word  Notebook  with  their  pronunciation 
and  meaning  indicated,  matching  words  with  definitions,  listing 
root  words  and  their  variations  formed  by  adding  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  finding  synonyms  for  new  words,  using  the  new  words 
in  sentences,  writing  definitions,  finding  antonyms,  finding  de¬ 
scriptive  words  in  a  given  selection,  and  finding  all  the  words 
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in  a  selection  that  relate  to  a  particular  subject  (for  example  in 
“A  Sail  with  Captain  Monson,”  all  the  words  that  name  some¬ 
thing  related  to  boats  and  sailing  as :  deck,  rail,  prow,  bunk,  pier, 
harbor,  anchor,  mate,  cabin,  etc.),  using  new  words  in  conver¬ 
sation,  using  words  in  written  compositions,  and  recalling  new 
words  in  the  form  of  objective  tests  such  as  multiple  choice  and 
completion  tests  —  these  are  types  of  exercises  which  will  help 
children  master  vocabulary. 

c.  Phonics.  For  children  who  have  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
new  words  a  review  of  basic  phonics  is  essential.  They  should  be 
given  much  practice  in  associating  symbols  and  sounds  and  in 
blending  sounds  into  words.  Since  the  child  by  this  time  may  be 
able  to  recognize  and  pronounce  some  phonic  elements  and  be 
totally  unfamiliar  with  others,  phonic  training  should  be  specific 
rather  than  general.  The  phonic  practice  should  be  suited  to  the 
individual  child.  Such  exercises  as  listing  and  pronouncing  words 
beginning  with  the  same  consonant  or  consonant  blend,  finding 
and  pronouncing  words  that  rhyme,  and  underlining  and  pro¬ 
nouncing  similar  phonic  elements  within  words  will  be  helpful 
to  the  child  who  needs  phonic  practice. 

3.  Using  the  dictionary  and  the  glossary.  The  teacher  may  use 
the  glossary  in  the  basic  reader  to  make  the  children  aware  of 
alphabetical  arrangement,  pronunciation  key,  and  phonetic  spell¬ 
ing.  This  glossary  will  be  helpful  also  to  the  pupils  in  finding  the 
meanings  of  some  of  the  more  difficult  words  which  they  meet  in 
their  reader. 

There  should  be  one  set  of  dictionaries  in  every  reading  class¬ 
room  so  that  definite  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  can 
be  given.  The  important  skills  to  be  taught  are : 

a.  Ability  to  use  an  alphabetical  index.  Give  the  children  prac¬ 
tice  in  arranging  words  alphabetically  and  in  finding  words  in 
alphabetical  lists.  Guide  them  in  finding  words  in  the  dictionary 
and  give  them  much  practice. 

b.  Ability  to  find  and  use  guide  words.  Teach  the  children  the 
location  and  significance  of  the  guide  word.  Give  them  much 
practice  in  using  the  guide  words  to  locate  the  column  in  which 
some  needed  word  is  to  be  found. 
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c.  Ability  to  locate  a  word  in  an  alphabetical  sequence.  Give 
the  children  much  practice  in  arranging  in  alphabetical  order 
such  words  as  camp,  cent,  car,  city,  corn,  crack,  children,  crop, 
cream,  and  crowd.  Give  them  practice  too  in  locating  a  specific 
word  in  a  column  in  which  words  of  similar  form  are  to  be 
found.  The  alphabetical  sequences  within  the  word  as  well  as 
the  sequence  of  initial  letters  must  be  mastered. 

d.  Ability  to  use  a  phonetic  spelling.  Explain  to  the  children 
that  many  of  our  words  are  not  pronounced  as  they  are  spelled. 
To  illustrate  this,  list  on  the  board  several  words  with  which  the 
children  are  familiar,  such  as  one,  comb,  and  black.  Then  in 
parenthesis  beside  each  of  these  familiar  words  write  the  spell¬ 
ing  which  shows  how  the  word  sounds:  (wun),  (kom) ,  and 
(blak).  Have  the  children  find  familiar  words  in  the  dictionary 
and  observe  the  phonetic  spelling.  Continue  this  kind  of  prac¬ 
tice  until  all  the  children  clearly  understand  the  purpose  and 
interpretation  of  phonetic  spellings.  Then  encourage  them  to 
solve  the  pronunciation  of  unfamiliar  words  by  the  phonetic 
spellings  in  the  dictionary. 

e.  Ability  to  use  the  diacritical  markings.  With  all  books  open 
to  the  pronunciation  key  given  in  the  glossary,  lead  the  children 
to  see  that  each  of  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u  has  many  different 
sounds  and  that  by  the  use  of  certain  marks  the  dictionary  shows 
just  which  sound  a  vowel  has  in  a  particular  word.  Give  them 
much  practice  until  they  understand  the  purpose  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  diacritical  marks.  For  example,  write  on  the  board  with 
the  proper  mark  the  key  word  for  each  sound  of  a.  Have  the 
children  suggest  familiar  words  that  contain  the  same  a  sound 
as  each  of  the  key  words.  List  the  suggested  words  on  the  board 
and  mark  them  properly.  Have  the  children  look  up  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary  both  familiar  and  unfamiliar  words  and  copy  them  with 
phonetic  spellings  and  diacritical  markings.  Give  them  practice 
in  pronouncing  words  by  using  the  phonetic  spelling  and  the 
diacritical  marks.  It  is  not  advisable  to  require  children  to 
memorize  the  value  of  all  diacritical  marks.  Teach  them 
instead  how  to  interpret  the  key  to  diacritical  marks.  Insist  upon 
their  using  the  key  until  they  can  use  it  successfully. 
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f.  Ability  to  interpret  syllabification.  Write  on  the  board  the 
syllabification  of  familiar  words.  Give  the  children  practice  in 
copying  from  the  dictionary  the  syllabification  of  words,  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  words  syllable  by  syllable,  and  in  breaking  long  words 
into  syllables  and  then  checking  their  work  with  the  dictionary. 

g.  Ability  to  interpret  accent  marks.  Give  the  children  prac¬ 
tice  in  marking  the  accent  of  words  which  they  already  know  and 
in  pronouncing  them.  Have  them  find  less  familiar  words  in  the 
dictionary  and  pronounce  them  correctly  according  to  the  accent 
marks  given  there. 

h.  Ability  to  apply  definition  in  context.  Give  the  child  much 
practice  in  finding  definitions  and  then  applying  them  in  the  con¬ 
textual  situation  where  the  new  word  appears. 

Frequent  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  should  be  given 
until  the  desired  skills  and  habits  are  formed.  After  some  in¬ 
struction  in  dictionary  usage  has  been  given,  the  child  should  be 
encouraged  to  consult  the  dictionary  regularly  for  the  pronunci¬ 
ation  and  meaning  of  any  new  words  which  he  cannot  solve 
through  the  use  of  other  recognition  techniques.  Throughout  the 
Fourth  Reader  Period,  the  teacher  will  often  need  to  help  chil¬ 
dren  interpret  the  pronunciations  and  meanings  which  they  find 
in  the  dictionary.  All  the  abilities  in  dictionary  usage  outlined 
here  should  be  introduced  and  practiced  during  Learning  Unit 
One,  but  probably  all  that  the  teacher  should  expect  the  children 
to  master  at  this  time  is  the  ability  to  use  guide  words  and  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement  in  locating  a  word  quickly. 

4.  Developing  ability  in  comprehension.  The  first  step  in  devel¬ 
oping  ability  to  comprehend  is  to  instill  an  attitude  of  expecting 
to  find  meaning.  By  constantly  asking  children  to  discuss  the 
meaning  of  what  they  have  read,  the  teacher  can  do  much  to  get 
them  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  meaning. 

a.  Establishing  a  reading  purpose.  To  encourage  comprehen¬ 
sion  the  teacher  should  assign  the  material  to  be  read  in  such  a 
way  that  the  children  will  have  a  definite  purpose  in  mind  as  they 
read.  Sometimes  the  teacher  will  ask  a  question  and  direct  the 
children  to  read  silently  a  paragraph,  section,  or  selection  to  find 
the  answer.  While  the  children  are  reading  silently,  the  teacher 
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should  go  about  the  room  and  give  individual  guidance  in  the 
use  of  recognition  techniques  when  such  guidance  is  needed. 
When  the  children  have  finished  reading  the  assigned  material, 
a  child  may  be  called  upon  to  tell  the  answer  he  has  found. 
Other  children  should  be  asked  to  verify  his  report.  Individual 
pupils  may  be  asked  to  read  orally  statements  to  substantiate 
their  answers.  Sometimes  the  teacher  may  conduct  an  entire 
lesson  in  this  way  guiding  the  reading  of  each  paragraph  or  selec¬ 
tion  by  a  question  or  problem,  and  following  the  silent  reading 
by  discussion  and  oral  reading.  At  other  times  she  may  prepare 
a  list  of  perhaps  a  dozen  questions,  write  them  on  the  board  or 
mimeograph  them,  and  direct  the  children  to  read  the  entire 
lesson  silently  to  find  the  answers.  Their  answers  may  be  given 
orally  or  they  may  be  written.  In  either  case  oral  reading  and 
discussion  would  usually  follow. 

b.  Varying  the  teaching  technique .  The  teacher  should  give 
only  that  amount  of  help  which  is  essential  to  secure  smooth  and 
effective  oral  reading  and  thoughtful  silent  reading.  As  the  class 
gains  in  reading  power,  the  questions  should  refer  to  larger  and 
larger  thought  units. 

In  a  weak  class,  the  teacher  will  need  to  guide  the  class  much 
more  in  detail,  using  questions  and  suggestions  to  guide  them 
sentence  by  sentence,  or  paragraph  by  paragraph.  With  strong 
classes  too  much  detailed  guidance  will  simply  get  in  the  way  and 
prevent  children  from  gaining  power  to  read  independently. 
With  a  weak  class,  the  discussion  may  follow  each  unit  of  thought, 
but  with  a  strong  class  all  discussion  may  be  held  up  until  the 
children  have  read  through  the  entire  section. 

c.  Encouraging  independent  recognition  of  important  ideas. 
The  teacher  should  sometimes  ask  the  children  to  read  a  para¬ 
graph,  section,  or  selection  silently  and  decide  for  themselves 
what  the  main  idea  and  the  important  details  are.  Such  silent 
reading  should  be  followed  by  discussion  or  by  a  test  and  dis¬ 
cussion. 

d.  Relating  ideas  read  to  previous  experiences.  The  teacher 
should  encourage  children  during  the  discussion  period  to  relate 
relevant  bits  of  their  experience.  She  should  remind  them  again 
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and  again  to  ask  themselves  as  they  read  “What  have  I  read,  seen, 
heard,  felt,  or  done  that  is  similar  to  what  I  am  reading  now?” 

e.  Discussion.  The  discussion  should  give  the  children  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  supplement  the  story  from  their  own  experi¬ 
ences,  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  story,  to  enjoy  together  the 
parts  they  particularly  like,  and  to  correct  errors  of  understand¬ 
ing,  but  it  should  never  be  so  long  and  burdensome  as  to  kill 
interest.  At  times  the  teacher  may  direct  the  children  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  story  in  their  own  words ;  at  other  times  the  main  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  story  may  be  recalled  and  discussed. 

When  a  test  on  silent  reading  has  been  administered,  the 
children  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  test  exer¬ 
cises.  The  exercises  given  in  the  text  after  the  story  provide 
good  material  for  additional  discussion. 

5.  Developing  ability  to  remember  ideas  read.  In  training  the 
children  to  remember  ideas  read,  the  teacher  should  emphasize 
the  three  important  steps  involved  in  this  ability :  first,  deciding 
which  ideas  should  be  remembered ;  second,  being  sure  that  those 
ideas  are  understood;  and  third,  using  study  habits  which  will 
help  in  remembering. 

To  develop  skill  in  the  first  two  steps,  the  teacher  will  follow 
the  suggestions  given  on  pages  26-27  for  developing  ability  in 
comprehension.  To  help  the  children  with  the  third  step,  she 
should  have  them  practice  a  study  procedure  such  as  this: 

a.  Read  the  whole  paragraph,  section,  or  selection  once  to  get 
a  general  idea  of  what  it  is  about. 

b.  Read  it  again  and  choose  the  points  you  wish  to  remember. 
(Some  pupils  may  find  it  helpful  to  list  these  points  in  order 
on  a  piece  of  paper.) 

c.  As  you  read  each  point  which  you  want  to  remember  try  to 
think  of  something  you  already  know  that  is  like  it. 

d.  Without  looking  at  your  book  or  your  notes,  try  to  say  to 
yourself  all  the  points  which  you  wish  to  remember. 

e.  Look  at  your  book  or  your  list  to  see  whether  you  missed 
any. 

f.  If  you  did,  read  again  very  carefully  the  part  in  your  book 
that  contains  the  points  you  missed. 
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g.  Try  again  to  say  all  the  points  to  yourself  without  looking 
at  your  book  or  your  notes.  Or  try  to  write  the  important 
points  in  order. 

If  a  child  after  following  this  procedure  carefully  still  doesn’t 
retain  some  important  point  it  may  be  that  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  In  that  case  the  teacher  should  give  him  the  necessary 
explanation.  The  teacher  should  require  the  children  to  use  a 
study  procedure  similar  to  that  suggested  above  until  they  form 
the  habit  of  studying  in  this  way  reading  material  which  they 
need  to  remember.  This  purpose  will  of  course  not  be  completely 
accomplished  in  Learning  Unit  One.  The  procedure  suggested 
here  will  be  used  again  and  again  throughout  the  year. 

6.  Curricular  reading.  The  full  benefits  of  the  basic  reading 
instruction  will  not  be  realized  unless  the  teacher  constantly 
reminds  the  children  to  use  the  skills  practiced  in  their  basic 
reading  class  in  reading  geography,  history,  science,  and  arith¬ 
metic. 

a.  Vocabulary.  In  curricular  reading,  as  in  basic  reading,  chil¬ 
dren  will  need  guidance  in  vocabulary  recognition  techniques.  As 
suggested  on  page  23,  the  teacher  should  keep  a  list  of  the  words 
with  which  her  pupils  have  difficulty  in  curricular  reading.  She 
should  provide  the  same  kind  of  practice  with  these  words  that 
she  provides  for  words  met  in  basic  reading.  The  child  should 
be  encouraged  to  look  upon  learning  the  vocabulary  presented 
in  his  curricular  reading  as  just  as  important  as  learning  the 
vocabulary  of  his  reader.  For  example,  as  a  part  of  his  work 
in  geography,  he  should  keep  a  list  of  the  words  met  there  with 
which  he  needs  practice.  Using  the  child’s  individual  list,  the 
teacher  can  help  him  plan  practice  that  will  insure  his  mastery 
of  the  words. 

b.  Comprehension  and  retention.  The  suggestions  given  on 
pages  26-29  for  developing  ability  to  comprehend  and  ability  to 
remember  are  particularly  applicable  to  curricular  reading. 
When  a  lesson  in  one  of  the  curricular  fields  involves  reading, 
the  teacher  should  be  just  as  much  concerned  there  with  guiding 
the  child’s  development  of  comprehension  and  retention  abilities 
as  she  is  in  the  basic  reading  class. 
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7.  Locating  information.  During  Learning  Unit  One  the 
teacher  should  begin  definite  training  in  the  ability  to  locate 
information.  She  should  stress  particularly  the  use  of  diction¬ 
aries  and  glossaries,  tables  of  contents,  indexes,  maps,  and 
encyclopedias. 

a.  Dictionaries  and  glossaries.  For  suggestions  concerning  the 
use  of  dictionaries  and  glossaries,  see  pages  24-26. 

b.  Tables  of  contents.  The  children’s  first  encounter  with 
Book  Four  will  afford  the  teacher  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
calling  their  attention  to  the  nature  and  use  of  a  table  of  con¬ 
tents.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  she  may  have  them  consult 
also  the  tables  of  contents  in  some  of  their  other  books,  for 
example  their  history,  their  geography,  and  a  story  book  from  the 
library.  She  should  lead  them  to  see  that  a  table  of  contents 
shows  what  a  book  contains,  that  the  subjects  in  the  table  of 
contents  are  arranged  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  body  of  the  book,  and  that  some  tables  of  contents 
include  the  names  of  authors  whereas  others  contain  only  chapter 
titles  or  names  of  selections.  Lead  them  to  see  that  the  table  of 
contents  in  their  basic  reader  includes  not  only  the  story  titles 
and  the  names  of  authors,  but  also  in  many  cases  the  titles  of  sec¬ 
tions  within  the  story.  Direct  their  attention  also  to  the  five 
major  divisions  of  their  book.  Give  them  practice  in  locating 
particular  selections  and  sections  by  using  the  table  of  contents. 

c.  Indexes.  In  connection  with  most  of  the  selections  in  Learn¬ 
ing  Unit  One,  the  teacher  will  find  it  desirable  to  have  the 
children  read  related  materials  in  other  books.  For  example,  in 
connection  with  “A  Trip  in  a  Trailer,”  she  may  have  them  read 
additional  material  about  trailers,  Chicago,  traffic  in  cities,  the 
stockyards  in  Chicago,  the  Mississippi  River,  corn  production  in 
the  United  States,  the  national  parks,  Great  Salt  Lake,  orange 
groves  in  California,  or  irrigation;  in  connection  with  “A  Sail 
with  Captain  Monson,”  she  may  find  that  the  children  want  to 
read  more  about  ships  of  different  kinds,  the  English  Channel, 
boat  racing,  the  king  of  England,  or  Sir  Thomas  Lipton ;  in  con¬ 
nection  with  “A  Heroine  of  the  Great  Snow,”  she  may  direct  the 
children  to  additional  materials  about  prairies,  sod  houses,  or 
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different  kinds  of  fuel  used  in  stoves ;  and  in  connection  with  “A 
Boy  in  India,”  she  may  find  it  desirable  to  have  the  pupils  read 
more  about  homes,  schools,  and  people  in  India. 

In  finding  materials  in  other  books  the  children  will  have  an 
immediate  need  to  learn  how  to  use  an  index.  With  this  need  as 
a  stimulus,  the  teacher  should  guide  them  in  using  indexes  to  find 
the  particular  material  which  they  want  to  read.  She  should  lead 
them  to  see  that  usually  only  books  of  a  factual  nature  need  or 
contain  indexes. 

With  the  pupils’  history  book,  their  geography,  or  some  other 
factual  book  which  they  all  use  in  a  curricular  subject,  the  teacher 
may  direct  the  children’s  attention  to  the  location  of  the  index  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  and  to  its  alphabetical  arrangement.  She 
should  give  them  practice  in  locating  information  by  use  of  the 
index.  She  should  emphasize  the  importance  of  choosing  the 
proper  topic  word  when  attempting  to  find  information  through 
the  use  of  an  index.  When  pupils  have  occasion  to  read  related 
materials  in  other  books,  the  teacher  should  encourage  them  to 
use  the  index  to  locate  the  materials,  and  she  should  guide  them 
until  they  become  reasonably  efficient  in  its  use. 

d.  Maps.  The  selections  in  Learning  Unit  One  provide  excel¬ 
lent  motivation  for  introducing  children  to  the  use  of  maps.  Trac¬ 
ing  the  route  of  the  Dudley’s  trip  on  a  map  of  the  United  States 
would  be  interesting  to  the  children  in  connection  with  “A  Trip 
in  a  Trailer.”  Locating  France,  England,  the  English  Channel, 
Paris,  London,  Le  Havre,  and  Cowes  would  be  a  natural  activity 
in  connection  with  “A  Sail  with  Captain  Monson.”  Finding  the 
countries  mentioned  in  ‘‘Word  Travelers,”  locating  the  Nebraska 
prairies  in  connection  with  “A  Heroine  of  the  Great  Snow,”  and 
finding  India  in  connection  with  their  reading  of  “A  Boy  in  In¬ 
dia,”  would  increase  the  children’s  familiarity  with  maps. 

e.  Encyclopedias.  In  connection  with  Unit  One  the  teacher 
should  introduce  the  use  of  encyclopedias  if  a  set  of  encyclo¬ 
pedias  suitable  for  fourth-grade  children  is  available.  She  should 
let  the  children  examine  the  encyclopedias  and  lead  them  to 
discover  that  the  material  in  them  is  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  and  that  the  guide  letters  on  the  outside  are  helpful  in 
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determining  which  volume  to  use  in  finding  particular  informa¬ 
tion.  As  with  indexes,  the  teacher  should  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  carefully  choosing  the  topic  word.  For  example  if  the 
children  want  to  learn  more  about  orange  groves  in  California, 
they  will  need  to  decide  whether  to  look  under  groves,  oranges,  or 
California.  They  should  learn  also  that  additional  information 
on  a  particular  subject  may  be  found  by  consulting  related  topics. 

8.  Extending  and  enriching  experiences.  To  extend  and  enrich 
children’s  experiences  and  to  broaden  their  interests,  the  teacher 
should  use  the  basic  reader,  supplementary  books,  and  nonread¬ 
ing  activities. 

a.  The  basic  reader.  The  very  nature  of  the  content  in  Learn¬ 
ing  Unit  One  insures  extension  and  enrichment  of  children’s 
experiences.  By  having  the  children  read  the  selections  in  this 
unit  and  by  training  them  in  comprehension  and  retention  of 
ideas  the  teacher  can  do  much  toward  extending  and  enriching 
their  experiences. 

b.  Supplementary  boohs.  The  suggestions  on  pages  30  and  31 
under  the  heading  Indexes  indicate  the  kind  of  related  reading 
that  may  grow  out  of  discussion  of  selections  in  the  basic  reader. 
The  material  used  for  supplementary  reading  should  be  at  or 
below  the  difficulty  of  the  basic  readers ;  at  level  for  the  capable 
readers  and  below  level  for  the  less  capable.  At  first  the  teacher 
should  carefully  select  the  books,  especially  for  the  slower  read¬ 
ers,  but  as  the  children  show  power  to  read  independently,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  selections. 

The  teacher  is  advised  to  analyze  the  materials  contained  in 
available  supplementary  readers,  library  books,  and  books  of 
reference.  By  keeping  in  card  index  form  a  careful  record  of  her 
findings,  she  will  be  able  always  to  determine  easily  and  quickly 
what  use  can  be  made  of  these  materials. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  index  card  for  each  selection  contain 
the  following  information : 

Title:  The  exact  title  of  the  story,  or  a  title  which  will  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  subject  matter. 

Source:  The  name  of  the  book  in  which  the  story  occurs  and 
exact  pages  on  which  it  is  found. 
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Difficulty:  A  notation  as  to  whether  the  story  is  above  or  below 
the  grade  level  of  the  children. 

Notes:  Any  fact  about  the  story  which  the  teacher  thinks  will 
be  significant  to  her. 

Unit:  The  unit  or  units  in  the  basic  reader  in  connection  with 
which  the  story  will  be  most  useful. 

A  list  of  library  books  related  to  the  units  of  the  basic  reader 
might  be  prepared  also  for  the  use  of  the  children,  so  that  they 
may  find  additional  material  about  any  subject  on  which  their 
interest  may  be  high  at  any  given  time. 

c.  Nonreading  activities.  In  situations  where  it  is  practical  to 
do  so,  the  teacher  may  add  to  the  children’s  experiences  by  direct¬ 
ing  them  in  carrying  out  nonreading  activities  related  to  the  ideas 
which  they  have  met  in  reading.  For  example,  inspecting  a  real 
trailer,  making  ice-cream,  or  watching  a  cream  separator  in 
operation  would  enrich  their  understanding  of  certain  episodes 
in  “A  Trip  in  a  Trailer”;  and  inspecting  a  boat  or  making  a 
model  boat  would  enrich  their  experiences  in  connection  with 
“A  Sail  with  Captain  Monson.” 

9.  Individual  needs.  Through  constant  observing  and  frequent 
testing,  the  teacher  will  become  aware  of  the  individual  needs  of 
the  children.  She  should  group  her  class  into  small  groups  and 
give  them  additional  practice  on  such  skills  as  seem  weak.  She 
should  use  additional  supplementary  material  with  some  groups, 
give  additional  vocabulary  drill,  find  new  material  to  interest  the 
children,  and  carry  on  such  corrective’  teaching  as  will  insure  a 
steady  progress  toward*  the  goals  set  up  for  the  group. 

From  time  to  time  regrouping  will  be  advisable.  A  child  who 
starts  out  in  a  slow  group  may  respond  to  good  teaching  and 
advance  beyond  the  level  of  that  group.  Or  a  child  who  has 
acquired  enough  skill  to  start  with  a  fast  group  may  prove  to 
be  a  slower  learner  than  others  in  that  group.  The  groups  should 
be  kept  flexible,  and  the  individual  child  should  be  placed  always 
in  a  group  with  which  he  can  work  successfully. 

The  goals  set  for  the  less  capable  group  should  be  fewer  and 
simpler  than  those  for  the  more  able  readers.  But  each  group 
should  be  held  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  goals  set  for  it. 
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Naturally  the  less  capable  group  will  require  a  longer  period 
of  time  to  read  a  unit  than  will  the  more  able  children.  The  chil¬ 
dren  in  each  group  should  be  allowed  to  go  at  the  rate  best  suited 
to  them. 

The  teacher  should  observe  the  reading  speed  of  each  child.  Of 
course,  it  is  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  make  all  children  conform 
to  a  standard  speed,  but  unless  the  teacher  frequently  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  necessity  of  reading  as  rapidly  as  possible,  some  chil¬ 
dren  will  fall  into  the  habit  of  dawdling  as  they  read.  Each 
child  should  be  encouraged  to  concentrate  on  what  he  is  reading, 
and  from  time  to  time  he  should  be  tested  to  see  how  quickly 
he  can  get  the  meaning  from  a  given  passage.  The  teacher  whose 
class  is  supplied  with  Reading  Activities,  Book  Four  will  find  in 
it  a  number  of  exercises  which  will  encourage  the  children  to  try 
to  improve  their  speed  of  reading. 

10.  Oral  reading  and  speech.  The  following  suggestions  are 
for  the  teacher’s  guidance  in  determining  when  to  use  oral  read¬ 
ing  and  how  to  present  special  speech  lessons. 

a.  Oral  reading.  The  first  reading  of  a  paragraph,  section,  or 
selection  should  be  silent  reading.  When  the  material  has  been 
read  silently  children  may  be  asked  to  read  passages  orally  to 
answer  a  question,  to  bring  out  new  meaning,  or  to  improve  oral 
reading  skill.  Following  a  testing  period,  the  children  may  read 
orally  to  find  the  correct  answers  to  questions  which  they  may 
have  missed.  In  a  weak  class,  sometimes  it  may  be  advisable  to 
have  the  entire  lesson  read  orally  in  order  to  locate  recognition 
difficulties. 

Audience  oral  reading  should  be  a  definite  part  of  the  basic 
reading  program.  From  time  to  time  children  should  be  asked  to 
prepare  material  in  supplementary  books  to  read  to  the  class. 
When  doing  this  type  of  reading,  the  child  should  read  from  a 
book  not  in  the  hands  of  the  rest  of  the  class. 

b.  Special  speech  lessons.  For  general  goals  and  suggested 
standards,  see  pages  13  and  14. 

( 1 )  “  On  the  Mississippi,  ’  ’  pages  36  and  37.  The  teacher  must  first 
be  familiar  with  the  poem.  She  should  read  it  to  herself,  or  aloud, 
until  she  senses  the  rhythm  and  sound  patterns.  There  is  beauty 
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in  river  sounds,  and  various  moods  may  be  reflected  in  them — 
moods  of  excitement  and  mystery  in  the  night  whistle  of  the 
steamboat  “decked  with  lights  like  stars”;  restlessness,  power, 
or  perhaps  a  lullaby  in  the  swishing  of  the  waves ;  speed,  energy, 
abruptness  in  the  little  tug-boat ;  and  eerie  whispers  in  the  wind. 
Under  the  teacher’s  guidance  the  pupils’  voices  can  bring  all  this 
beauty  out  of  the  poem. 

The  teacher  should  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  poem  by  helping 
the  children  with  unknown  words  or  phrases,  if  any.  She  should 
let  them  practice  aloud  changing  the  mood  and  the  tone  of  the 
whistle,  the  force  of  the  waves,  the  speed  of  the  tug-boat,  and  the 
whisper  of  the  wind.  There  will  be  variations  in  expressing  these 
sounds,  and  individual  interpretations  should  be  encouraged. 
She  should  let  the  class  choose  the  interpretation  which  best  suits 
the  majority,  and  have  them  practice  this  effect  aloud.  The  voices 
should  be  kept  light.  Volume  can  be  increased  when  necessary, 
but  the  tones  must  never  be  forced. 

The  solo  readers  should  be  selected  by  try-out.  After  every 
one  has  had  a  chance  at  the  lines,  it  may  be  a  good  plan  to  allow 
the  class  to  choose  the  first  solo  readers.  These  soloists  should 
be  changed  from  time  to  time  so  that  all  the  students  may  have 
the  experience  of  leadership. 

Specific  speech  work  may  be  necessary  in  wh  words :  whistle, 
whispering,  wheels,  whew — for  which  a  w  is  often  substituted.  A 
wh  is  really  an  hw,  and  is  a  breath  sound.  Word  endings  may  also 
need  some  specific  attention  and  drill :  decked,  coming,  breaking, 
boat,  against,  wind,  moving,  and  winds. 

A  further  objective  in  the  poem  is  to  show  that  familiar  sights 
and  sounds  do  contain  imaginative  and  poetic  qualities.  The 
power  of  imagination  and  creative  expression  may  thus  be  fos¬ 
tered  in  the  pupils. 

(2)  “Word  Travelers,’’  pages  51-56.  The  basic  objective  of  this 
lesson  is  to  show  the  varied  sources  of  many  words  in  our  lan¬ 
guage — words  which  have  come  from  other  languages  and  other 
lands. 

This  selection  may  be  used  as  an  introductory  lesson  to  diction¬ 
ary  usage.  Let  the  pupils  look  up  in  the  dictionary  each  word 
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discussed.  In  an  unabridged  edition,  and  in  some  others  they 
will  find  certain  initials  after  the  word  (F),  (O.F.),  (Sp.),  (G), 
(It.)  standing  for  French,  Old  French,  Spanish,  German,  and 
Italian — the  sources  of  the  words. 

An  awareness  of  the  interesting  way  in  which  our  language 
has  been  enriched  by  other  languages  and  nations;  an  actual 
interest  in  the  words  themselves ;  and  a  stimulation  toward  vocab¬ 
ulary  expansion — these  are  objectives  of  this  lesson. 

LEARNING  UNIT  TWO 
Beauty — Artists  and  Ideals,  pages  83  through  138 

Content.  This  unit  provides  an  opportunity  to  increase  chil¬ 
dren’s  sensitivity  to  the  beautiful  in  nature,  art,  music,  and  liter¬ 
ature.  The  selections  included  here  are : 

The  Search  for  the  Beautiful  (pp.  85-98) 

Day  (p.  99) 

A  Great  Child  Musician  (pp.  100-105) 

Your  Own  Music  Box  (pp.  106-108) 

The  Little  Boy  Who  Loved  Trees  (pp.  109-118) 

The  Troublesome  Twins  (pp.  119  and  120) 

Mockery  (pp.  121  and  122) 

The  Golden  Age  of  Greece  (pp.  123-135) 

Word  Friends  (pp.  136  and  137) 

The  Lady  Rain  (p.  138) 

Purposes.  In  presenting  this  unit  the  teacher  will  work  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes : 

1.  To  introduce  the  unit  and  each  selection  in  such  a  way  that 
the  children  will  read  with  understanding  and  enjoyment. 

2.  To  increase  appreciation  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  art, 
music,  and  literature. 

3.  To  continue  training  in  vocabulary  recognition  techniques, 
including  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  and  to  increase  ability 
to  interpret  word  meanings  and  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
well-chosen  words. 

4.  To  broaden  and  enrich  children’s  experiences. 

5.  To  encourage  children  to  use  ideas  gained  from  reading. 
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6.  To  continue  emphasis  upon  understanding  and  remembering 
main  ideas  and  supporting  details,  and  to  improve  ability  to 
locate  information  and  to  grasp  the  organization  of  ideas. 

7.  To  provide  for  individual  needs. 

8.  To  continue  emphasis  on  oral  reading  and  speech  training. 

Procedure.  The  following  procedure  is  suggested  for  carrying 

out  the  purposes  of  this  unit : 

1.  Introducing  the  unit  and  the  individual  selections.  The 
teacher  may  introduce  this  unit  by  briefly  and  enthusiastically 
calling  attention  to  something  beautiful  which  she  particularly 
enjoys ;  then  she  should  encourage  the  children  to  tell  of  things 
they  think  especially  beautiful. 

As  in  Unit  One,  before  assigning  any  selection  in  this  unit  the 
teacher  should  read  it  carefully,  note  anything  which  she  thinks 
may  be  troublesome  to  her  pupils,  and  plan  her  introductory  dis¬ 
cussion  accordingly.  The  illustrations  and  the  preparatory  notes 
will  help  to  arouse  the  children’s  interest  and  to  put  them  in  the 
proper  attitude  of  mind.  A  visit  to  an  art  gallery,  or  the  recall 
of  previous  art  experiences  may  pave  the  way  naturally  to  the 
first  story.  In  introducing  the  story  about  Mozart,  perhaps  it  will 
be  possible  to  let  the  children  listen  to  recordings  of  Mozart’s 
music  and  in  connection  with  the  story  about  Corot,  if  possible, 
the  children  should  have  an  opportunity  to  study  prints  of  Corot’s 
paintings.  In  introducing  each  of  the  poems,  “Day”  and  “Mock¬ 
ery,”  the  teacher  is  advised  to  have  the  children  read  the  prepara¬ 
tory  note,  and  then  to  read  the  poem  aloud  with  them  instead  of 
asking  them  to  read  it  silently  the  first  time. 

2.  Increasing  appreciation.  The  children’s  appreciation  will 
naturally  be  increased  just  from  reading  this  unit.  The  teacher 
can  heighten  their  appreciation  of  beauty  by  her  own  attitude 
toward  beautiful  things.  By  pointing  out  the  variety  of  kinds 
of  beauty  that  exists  she  can  encourage  appreciation,  for  aware¬ 
ness  of  where  to  look  for  beauty  is  essential  to  appreciation. 
Often  children  do  not  appreciate  the  beauty  that  is  around  them 
simply  because  their  attention  has  never  been  called  to  it.  For 
example,  the  tree  in  the  schoolyard,  or  the  building  on  the  corner 
may  be  very  beautiful  and  the  children  may  have  passed  that 
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tree  or  that  building  hundreds  of  times  without  really  seeing  it. 
But  as  soon  as  someone  says  to  them,  “Isn’t  that  a  beautiful  tree?” 
or  “Have  you  noticed  how  beautiful  that  building  is?”  they  will 
begin  to  observe  the  beauty  and  to  appreciate  it.  Another  way 
of  increasing  appreciation  is  to  encourage  the  children  to  tell 
of  beautiful  things  they  have  seen  and  heard.  The  children’s 
expressions  of  how  they  feel  toward  various  beautiful  sights  and 
sounds  should  grow  naturally  out  of  the  discussion  of  the  selec¬ 
tions  in  this  unit. 

3.  Vocabulary  development.  To  increase  independence  in  solv¬ 
ing  new  word  problems,  the  teacher  should  continue  to  follow 
the  suggestions  outlined  on  pages  18  and  23. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  unit  is  to  expand  the  child’s  vocabu¬ 
lary  through  the  addition  of  many  words  related  to  art  and  music, 
such  as  column,  gallery,  statue,  landscape,  portrait,  sketch,  easel, 
sculptor,  duet,  concert,  notes,  musical  score,  soprano,  alto,  violin, 
piano  keys,  tone,  volume,  pitch,  musical  instruments,  harp,  min¬ 
uet,  and  organ.  The  teacher  should  see  that  the  children  master 
the  pronunciation  and  meanings  of  these  words.  Usually  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  techniques  will  be  used  to  insure  complete  understanding 
of  a  word ;  for  example  the  word  column  may  be  taught  by  having 
the  children  read  it  in  context,  by  showing  them  pictures  of  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  columns,  by  having  them  draw  columns,  and  by 
having  them  observe  and  report  on  columns  in  buildings  in  their 
own  community. 

To  encourage  sensitivity  to  well-chosen  words,  the  teacher 
should  frequently  ask  pupils  to  choose  from  a  paragraph  or  sec¬ 
tion  the  words  which  describe  a  given  person,  object,  quality,  or 
occurrence.  Finding  the  same  word  used  in  different  situations 
to  express  different  meanings,  thinking  of  words  which  can  be 
used  to  avoid  the  over  use  of  a  given  word  or  phrase,  finding 
synonyms  and  antonyms  for  a  word  or  phrase,  and  deciding 
which  word  or  phrase  best  expresses  an  idea — these  are  types 
of  exercises  which  may  be  used  in  this  unit  to  increase  sensitivity 
to  well-chosen  words  and  to  expand  and  enrich  vocabulary. 

The  suggestions  for  dictionary  usage  given  on  pages  24  to  26 
are  equally  applicable  here.  Practice  in  all  the  abilities  involved 
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in  dictionary  usage  should  be  continued  with  particular  emphasis 
on  developing  an  understanding  of  phonetic  spelling,  diacritical 
marks,  and  the  use  of  the  pronunciation  key. 

4.  Extending  and  enriching  experiences.  In  this  Learning  Unit 
the  children’s  experiences  may  be  extended  and  enriched  through 
their  reading  of  the  selections  in  the  basic  text,  through  non¬ 
reading  activities  growing  out  of  their  study  of  those  selections, 
and  through  supplementary  reading  of  related  materials. 

a.  Selections  in  the  text.  The  illustrations,  the  preparatory 
notes,  the  study  exercises,  and  the  content  of  the  selections  in 
this  unit  all  contribute  to  the  child’s  understanding  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  beauty.  Through  his  contact  with  these  selections  his 
experiences  will  naturally  be  broadened  and  enriched. 

b.  Nonreading  activities.  By  building  upon  the  interests  which 
the  selections  in  this  unit  stimulate,  the  teacher  can  do  much 
toward  expanding  and  enriching  children’s  experiences.  For 
example  “The  Little  Boy  Who  Loved  Trees”  naturally  arouses 
interest  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  in  landscape  painting,  and  in 
the  life  and  work  of  artists.  With  this  story  as  a  stimulus,  the 
children  may  be  encouraged  to  observe  and  discuss  beauties  which 
they  see  in  nature  and,  if  they  wish,  to  try  to  paint  scenes  which 
appeal  to  them.  Prints  of  Corot’s  paintings  and  prints  of  land¬ 
scapes  painted  by  other  artists  may  be  exhibited  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  observed  and  discussed  by  the  children.  Children  may 
be  encouraged  to  collect  prints  of  beautiful  paintings.  The  activ¬ 
ities  suggested  for  use  with  the  story  about  Corot  are  given  as 
examples  of  what  may  be  done  with  a  particular  selection.  Equally 
relevant  and  valuable  nonreading  activities  may  be  carried  on  in 
connection  with  other  selections  in  this  unit. 

c.  Supplementary  reading.  The  children  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  read  easy  supplementary  materials  about  artists  and 
musicians,  famous  paintings,  and  beautiful  scenes  in  our  own 
country  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  directing  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  related  to  this  unit,  the  teacher  should  continue 
to  follow  the  suggestions  given  on  pages  32  and  33. 

5.  Using  ideas  gained  from  reading.  The  ability  to  tell  others 
in  an  interesting  way  about  something  one  has  read  adds  much 
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to  one’s  skill  as  a  conversationalist.  This  unit  furnishes  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  stressing  that  ability.  Frequently  the  teacher  should 
encourage  children  to  relate  in  their  own  words  the  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  given  paragraph  or  selection.  In  a  discussion  period 
following  the  silent  reading  of  a  selection,  children  should  be 
invited  and  encouraged  to  tell  what  parts  they  like  best  and  why, 
and  to  tell  related  bits  of  their  own  experiences.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  possible  to  have  several  children  read  from  different  sup¬ 
plementary  books  about  a  given  subject,  for  example  about  boys 
and  girls  in  ancient  Greece.  Such  individual  supplementary 
reading  might  be  followed  by  an  informal  period  of  conversation 
in  which  children  are  encouraged  to  exchange  ideas  read. 

6.  Comprehension,  retention,  location,  and  organization  of 
information.  In  this  unit  the  teacher  should  continue  to  follow 
the  suggestions  on  pages  26  to  29  for  developing  ability  to  com¬ 
prehend  and  remember  ideas.  She  should  encourage  children  to 
locate  material  in  supplementary  books  through  the  use  of  in¬ 
dexes,  and  she  should  continue  to  guide  them  in  the  use  of  encyclo¬ 
pedias.  By  having  the  children  find  articles  on  Mozart,  Bach, 
Handel,  Corot,  Pericles,  Phidias,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Demosthenes  she  can  give  them  good  practice  in  using  encyclo¬ 
pedias. 

In  the  text  and  in  the  Activities  Book  the  teacher  will  find  exer¬ 
cises  for  the  development  of  skill  in  grasping  the  organization  of 
material  read.  Arranging  in  proper  order  a  number  of  ideas 
taken  from  a  given  selection,  relating  the  most  important  idea 
and  the  contributing  details  in  a  given  paragraph,  making  simple 
outlines  of  a  selection  by  copying  the  section  headings  and  writ¬ 
ing  under  each,  one  or  two  sentences  telling  the  main  idea  in  that 
section;  deciding  why  a  particular  story (  for  example,  “A  Great 
Child  Musician”)  was  included  in  Unit  Two  instead  of  in  Unit 
One — these  and  similar  activities  will  be  helpful  in  developing 
the  ability  to  organize  material  read. 

The  teacher  will  use  tests  as  a  means  of  determining  whether 
children  have  grasped  the  organization  of  the  material  and  under¬ 
stood  and  remembered  the  main  ideas  and  important  details.  She 
will  find  good  testing  material  among  the  exercises  in  the  text 
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and  those  in  the  Activities  Book.  In  addition  she  should  use  tests 
of  her  own  devising.  Her  tests  should  be  varied  in  nature,  includ¬ 
ing  such  types  as  multiple  choice  tests  in  which  the  pupil  chooses 
from  several  statements  the  one  which  gives  the  main  idea  of  a 
section  or  selection,  tests  on  organization  in  which  the  pupil 
arranges  a  series  of  statements  in  proper  order,  tests  on  diction¬ 
ary  usage,  and  matching  tests  in  which  the  pupil  is  required  to 
match  words  and  meanings. 

The  teacher,  however,  must  not  lose  sight  of  one  of  the  main 
purposes  of  this  unit — to  increase  the  child’s  appreciation  of 
beauty.  She  should  encourage  the  children  to  look  for  beauty  in 
nature,  in  art,  in  music,  in  literature,  and  in  traits  of  character. 
She  is  advised  not  to  attempt  to  test  the  children  on  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  beauty.  She  should  test  instead  only  their  progress  in 
the  basic  reading  habits  and  abilities. 

7.  Individual  needs .  See  pages  33  and  34. 

8.  Oral  reading  and  speech.  For  general  oral  reading  sugges¬ 
tions,  see  page  34.  For  general  goals  and  suggested  standards  in 
speech  lessons,  see  pages  13  and  14. 

a.  “Your  Own  Music  Box,”  pages  106-108.  The  teacher  should 
have  the  pupils  read  and  discuss  “Your  Own  Music  Box”  and  do 
the  exercises  given  in  the  text.  For  her  convenience,  here  are 
some  further  exercises  for  pitch,  volume,  duration,  and  resonance. 

Pitch  :  Pretend  your  voice  is  a  ball.  Now  say  the  word 

0 

“bounce.”  Toss  the  voice  ball  from  low  to  high,  saying  bounC 

b  o 

Now  let  the  voice  range  from  high  to  low:  Unce.  Now  let  it 
go  up  and  down :  b°Unce. 

VOLUME:  The  loudness  or  softness  of  voice  is  called  volume. 
If  one  can’t  be  heard,  the  problem  is  one  of  volume.  If  he  can’t 
be  understood,  the  problem  is  one  of  articulation. 

(1)  Call,  as  if  you  were  calling  to  someone  a  block  away,  “Oh, 
George !  Can  you  hear  me?  Come  on  over.” 

(2)  Now  call  to  George  as  if  he  were  just  across  the  street. 
Use  the  same  words. 
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(3)  Whisper  to  George.  You  do  not  want  anyone  to  hear  you, 
except  George:  “Oh,  George!  Can  you  hear  me?  Come  on 
over.” 

Duration  :  This  indicates  how  long,  or  how  little,  the  tone  is 
held.  Duration  in  the  voice  may  be  compared  to  pedalling  on  the 
piano.  The  peddle  sustains  or  shortens  the  tone.  Some  persons 
clip  their  speech ;  others  over-prolong  certain  tones. 

Resonance  :  Remember  that  in  our  standard  American  speech, 
there  are  no  nasal  vowels.  The  only  sounds  that  correctly  come 
through  the  nose  are  m,  n,  ng.  Words  using  these  sounds  may 
be  used  for  practice  to  produce  added  resonance  in  the  voice: 
running,  ringing,  tinkle,  coming,  singing,  slumber,  humming, 
bringing,  and  strumming. 

b.  “The  Troublesome  Twins,”  pages  119  and  120.  Indifference 
and  carelessness  are  twin  impediments  to  good  speech.  By  estab¬ 
lishing  happy  attitudes  toward  speech  and  creating  an  awareness 
of  what  is  correct,  the  teacher  can  do  much  toward  overcoming 
these  twin  impediments. 

For  the  teacher’s  information  most  of  the  errors  in  pronuncia¬ 
tion  resulting  from  indifference  and  carelessness  fall  under  seven 
general  headings: 

(1)  Incorrect  vowel  quality  in  such  words  as  was,  catch,  just, 
instead,  creek. 

(2)  Incorrect  consonant  quality  in  such  words  as  height, 
length,  when,  what,  persist,  luxury,  immediately . 

(3)  Misplaced  accent  in  such  words  as  positively,  address, 
umbrella,  museum,  interesting . 

(4)  Omission  of  requisite  sounds  in  such  words  as  February, 
quarrel,  recognize,  peculiarly,  suggestion. 

(5)  The  sounding  of  silent  letters  in  such  words  as  forehead, 
often,  salmon,  evening,  sword,  toward,  hasten,  glisten. 

(6)  The  addition  of  superfluous  sounds  in  such  words  as  once, 
mischievous,  athlete,  twice,  elm,  prairie,  alarm. 

(7)  The  utterance  of  sounds  in  the  improper  order  in  such 
words  as  children  (not  childern) ,  hundred  (not  hunderd) , 
Kathryn,  Mildred. 

In  the  speech  program  throughout  the  middle  grades,  atten- 
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tion  is  given  to  correcting  or  preventing  these  errors.  The  entire 
list  is  given  here  for  the  teacher’s  own  information,  and  to  enable 
her  to  diagnose  and  correct  her  pupils’  pronunciation  errors. 

c.  “Word  Friends,”  pages  136  and  137.  In  this  selection  specific 
attention  is  given  to  vowels  which  are  often  incorrectly  or  care¬ 
lessly  pronounced.  All  vowel  sounds  should  come  through  the 
mouth  and  not  the  nose.  The  specific  errors  considered  in  “Word 
Friends”  are: 

(1)  Confusing  the  short  “i,”  short  “e,”  and  short  “a”  sounds. 
The  teacher  should  write  these  three  sounds  on  the  board,  with 
the  mark  (°)  above  each  one.  She  should  sound  them  and  have 
the  children  sound  them  also.  By  questions  such  as  the  following 
she  should  call  the  children’s  attention  to  the  correct  formation 
of  the  sounds. 

Is  there  movement  of  the  jaws  as  short  i,  short  e,  and  short  a 
are  sounded?  (Have  the  pupils  place  their  hands  lightly  across 
their  jaws  in  order  to  note  the  jaw  movement  as  the  sounds  are 
made.)  On  which  sound  are  the  jaws  closest  together?  ( i )  On 
which  are  they  farthest  apart  ?  (a) 

Under  each  of  the  three  vowel  sounds  the  teacher  should  list 
words  containing  the  sound.  Then  reading  across  the  board  she 
should  pronounce  the  words  and  have  the  children  pronounce 
them.  For  example,  bin,  Ben,  ban;  bit,  bet,  bat. 

To  test  the  pupils’  mastery  of  these  sounds,  she  may  ask,  “In 
which  list,  according  to  correct  pronunciation  (not  spelling) 
would  you  place  get,  men,  cents,  been,  and  catchV’  She  may  also 
have  the  children  suggest  other  words  which  could  be  listed  in 
one  of  the  three  columns. 

(2)  Substituting  long  “oo”  for  long  “u,”  and  short  “oo”  for 
long  “oo.”  The  short  oo  is  actually  shorter  in  duration  than  the 
long  oo.  The  short  oo  occurs  in  the  words  book,  foot,  and  shook. 
The  lips  are  more  rounded  on  the  long  oo,  as  in  noon,  spoon,  and 
soon. 

The  long  u  sound  is  really  a  diphthong  vowel  made  up  of  a  rapid 
blending  of  short  i  or  y  and  long  oo.  Long  u  should  be  pronounced 
just  like  the  word  “you.”  Here  are  comparative  lists  for  oral  prac¬ 
tice  :  long  oo — do,  who,  food,  moo ;  long  u — due.  hue,  feud.  mew. 
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(3)  Miscellaneous  mispronunciations.  The  teacher  may  place 
on  the  board  under  the  heading  Word  Clinic  the  miscellaneous 
words  which  her  pupils  mispronounce.  She  should  erase  particu¬ 
lar  words  when  every  member  of  the  class  pronounces  them  cor¬ 
rectly.  From  time  to  time  she  should  add  to  the  list  other  words 
which  need  attention. 

(4)  Incorrect  sounding  of  the  diphthong  “ou-ow.”  Very  often 
the  ou-ow  diphthong  is  given  a  nasal  emission,  but  it  should  be 
oral.  It  is  made  of  ah  plus  long  oo.  The  jaws  should  be  well  open 
for  the  ah  sound  and  well  rounded  for  the  oo.  To  insure  good 
jaw  movement  and  an  oral  tone  it  may  be  well  to  say  ah-oo 
several  times  before  attempting  the  words. 

Here  are  some  other  ou-ow  words  which  the  teacher  may  use 
for  practice  if  this  tonal  fault  is  prevalent  in  her  class :  bounce , 
fowl ,  mouse,  towel ,  cow,  frown,  mount,  and  tower. 

d.  “The  Lady  Rain,”  page  138.  The  teacher  should  first  read 
this  selection  with  the  pupils  for  sheer  melody.  She  should  direct 
the  pupils  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  words :  laughing,  silver- 
throated,  trill,  clinking,  murmuring,  croons,  lullaby,  whisper,  and 
others,  as  the  selection  is  read  aloud. 

She  should  have  them  read  it  again  and  listen  for  matching  or 
rhyming  words,  such  as  shrill,  trill,  hill ;  grass,  pass,  glass; 
stream,  seem,  dream;  ground,  around,  sound;  lullaby,  cry,  sigh; 
through,  do,  you. 

The  teacher  may  stimulate  creative  work  by  asking  the  pupils 
what  the  rain  or  the  wind  seems  to  say  to  them. 

LEARNING  UNIT  THREE 
History — Indians  and  Heroes,  pages  139  through  214 

Content.  The  content  of  this  unit  affords  an  opportunity  to 
correlate  the  reading  instruction  with  early  American  history. 
The  stories  give  an  occasion  for  the  children  to  enjoy  the  dramatic 
and  to  understand  and  admire  the  character  traits  which  make 
heroes  great.  The  selections  in  this  unit  are : 

Daniel  Boone  in  Trouble  (pp.  141-152) 

How  Forked  Lightning  Became  Chief  (pp.  153-161) 
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Tribal  Roll  Call  (pp.  162  and  163) 

The  Boy  Who  Saved  a  Regiment  (pp.  164-178) 

An  Indian  Lullaby  (pp.  179  and  180) 

Hiawatha’s  Canoe  (pp.  181-185) 

An  Old  Settler’s  Story  (pp.  186-188) 

Pioneer  Songs  (pp.  189-192) 

Jack  Jouett’s  Ride  (pp.  193-204) 

Pocahontas  (pp.  205-214) 

Purposes.  In  presenting  this  Learning  Unit  the  teacher  should 
work  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes : 

1.  To  introduce  the  unit  and  each  selection  in  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  children  will  adjust  to  the  material  and  read  it  with 
understanding  and  enjoyment. 

2.  To  broaden  the  child’s  interests  and  experiences  through 
reading  about  the  past,  to  satisfy  his  taste  for  tales  of  heroes 
and  adventure,  and  to  relate  the  work  in  basic  reading  to 
that  done  in  history  or  social  science. 

3.  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  heroic  qualities  which 
enabled  our  pioneers  to  succeed  against  great  difficulties. 

4.  To  give  an  opportunity  for  the  child  to  enjoy  dramatization. 

5.  To  continue  training  in  vocabulary  expansion  and  enrich¬ 
ment  and  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

6.  To  continue  training  in  comprehension,  retention,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  location  of  information. 

7.  To  continue  provision  for  individual  needs. 

8.  To  encourage  children  to  make  use  of  ideas  gained  from 
reading. 

9.  To  continue  training  in  oral  reading  and  speech. 

Procedure.  The  following  procedure  is  suggested  for  carrying 

out  the  purposes  of  this  unit : 

1.  Introducing  the  unit  and  the  individual  selections.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  this  unit,  the  teacher  should  emphasize  that  the  selections 
contained  in  it  describe  the  kind  of  events  that  actually  occurred 
in  the  early  days  in  our  country.  By  brief  informal  discussion 
she  should  arouse  the  children’s  interest  in  how  life  in  those 
early  days  differed  from  life  today.  She  should  encourage  chil¬ 
dren  to  contribute  to  this  discussion  ideas  about  life  in  early 
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days  which  they  have  gained  from  their  previous  reading  of  his¬ 
tory,  from  stories  they  have  heard  or  read,  from  relics  of  those 
days  which  they  have  seen  in  museums  or  elsewhere,  or  from 
motion  pictures  which  they  have  seen.  Such  topics  as  homes, 
clothing,  food,  weapons,  danger  from  Indians,  and  means  of 
travel  will  probably  be  brought  naturally  into  the  discussion  by 
the  children  themselves.  The  discussion  need  not  be  conclusive. 
It  should  be  brief  and  spirited ;  its  main  purpose  is  to  arouse  the 
children’s  interest  and  to  help  them  make  the  proper  adjustment 
to  the  reading  which  follows. 

As  in  previous  units  before  assigning  any  selection  in  this  unit 
the  teacher  should  read  it  carefully,  note  any  words  or  concepts 
which  she  thinks  will  be  difficult  for  her  pupils,  and  plan  her 
introduction  to  give  them  the  necessary  help.  The  first  selection 
should  be  introduced  by  a  brief  discussion  of  Daniel  Boone.  Then 
after  the  introductory  illustrations  have  been  studied,  the  play 
should  be  read  orally  under  the  teacher’s  direction.  With  the 
exception  of  the  poems,  the  first  reading  of  the  other  selections 
in  this  unit  should  be  silent,  preceded  only  by  brief  introductory 
remarks  and  by  attention  to  the  illustration  and  the  preparatory 
note. 

2.  Extending  experiences  and  developing  interests.  In  this  unit 
as  in  preceding  units,  the  children’s  interests  and  experiences 
may  be  broadened  and  enriched  through  the  selections  in  the  basic 
text,  through  nonreading  activities,  and  through  reading  of  re¬ 
lated  materials.  This  unit  differs  from  preceding  ones  only  in  the 
kind  of  interests  and  experiences  emphasized. 

Visiting  a  museum,  making  bows  and  arrows,  collecting  and 
exhibiting  pictures  of  the  life  of  early  settlers  or  of  Indians,  and 
constructing  a  pioneer  settlement  or  an  Indian  village  in  minia¬ 
ture  are  types  of  nonreading  activities  which  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  this  unit.  The  supplementary  reading  here  will 
naturally  be  concerned  with  material  of  a  historical  flavor.  Easy 
biographical  stories  of  Boone,  Washington,  and  Jefferson  may  be 
read  if  available.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  read  stories 
of  Indian  life,  hero  and  adventure  tales,  and  stories  of  life  in 
the  colonies. 
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If  the  children  have  as  a  part  of  their  curriculum  the  study 
of  American  history,  the  teacher  should  help  them  to  relate  the 
ideas  gained  from  their  basic  reader  and  from  their  supplemen¬ 
tary  reading  to  those  studied  in  their  history  text. 

3.  Developing  appreciation.  The  aspect  of  appreciation  here 
is  appreciation  of  admirable  traits  of  character.  Awareness  of 
what  traits  are  admirable  is  essential  to  appreciation.  This 
awareness  can  be  developed  by  encouraging  the  children  from 
time  to  time  to  tell  why  they  like  a  particular  character  or  why  a 
particular  character  was  a  good  leader  or  why  other  characters 
in  the  story  respected  a  particular  character. 

4.  Enjoying  dramatization.  This  unit  affords  excellent  mate¬ 
rial  for  dramatization.  It  is  almost  certain  that  after  the  play 
“Daniel  Boone  in  Trouble”  has  been  read  orally  and  discussed, 
the  children  will  want  to  dramatize  it.  In  planning  scenery, 
costumes,  and  the  like,  the  teacher  should  encourage  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  initiative.  Instead  of  requiring  the  children  to  imitate 
her  interpretation,  by  questions  and  suggestions  she  should 
encourage  them  to  work  out  their  own  interpretation. 

The  story  “How  Forked  Lightning  Became  Chief,”  and  certain 
episodes  in  “The  Boy  Who  Saved  a  Regiment,”  in  “Jack  Jouett’s 
Ride,”  and  in  “Pocahontas”  are  also  good  material  for  dramatiz¬ 
ing.  The  teacher  should  remember  that  experience  in  dramatiza¬ 
tion  is  more  valuable  to  children  if  they  are  given  a  real  part  in 
deciding  how  to  stage  the  play  and  how  to  interpret  the  lines. 
The  purpose  of  dramatization  is  to  develop  the  children’s  crea¬ 
tive  abilities  and  not  to  give  a  finished  production. 

5.  V ocabulary  development  and  dictionary  usage.  To  develop 
ability  in  vocabulary  recognition  and  comprehension,  the  teacher 
will  continue  to  use  the  suggestions  on  pages  18  and  22-24.  In 
this  unit  she  should  be  concerned  particularly  with  words  that 
contribute  to  the  child’s  understanding  of  historical  reading;  for 
example,  pioneers ,  assembled ,  liberty ,  customs ,  general ,  justice , 
governor ,  settlement,  wilderness,  colonies,  capture,  surrender, 
region,  tribe,  council,  traitor,  regiment,  and  legislature.  Such 
activities  as  using  the  new  words  in  discussion,  writing  defini¬ 
tions  for  them,  matching  words  and  meanings,  putting  dictionary 
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definitions  into  one’s  own  words,  choosing  the  best  of  several 
meanings,  and  reading  the  words  in  a  variety  of  contexts  should 
be  used  to  insure  the  child’s  comprehension  of  the  meanings  the 
words  convey. 

All  the  abilities  involved  in  dictionary  usage  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  during  this  Learning  Unit  according  to  the  suggestions 
outlined  on  pages  24  to  26.  Particular  emphasis  should  be  given 
to  understanding  syllabification  and  accent. 

6.  Comprehension,  retention,  organization,  and  location  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  teacher  should  continue  to  use  the  suggestions 
given  on  pages  26  to  32.  Many  occasions  for  using  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  reference  books,  and  maps  will  naturally  arise  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  selections  in  this  unit.  The  children’s  desire  for 
more  information  about  such  subjects  as  Daniel  Boone,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians,  Washington,  the  Revolutionary  War,  pioneers, 
travel  in  early  days,  and  Jefferson  will  enable  the  teacher  to  give 
them  purposeful  practice  in  the  use  of  encyclopedias  and  books 
of  reference. 

A  number  of  the  selections  afford  opportunity  for  map  exer¬ 
cises.  For  example,  in  connection  with  the  first  selection  the 
teacher  might  have  the  children  locate  Kentucky,  Detroit,  and 
Boonesborough ;  in  connection  with  “Tribal  Roll  Call,”  the  regions 
where  the  various  Indian  tribes  lived;  in  connection  with  “The 
Boy  Who  Saved  a  Regiment,”  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Valley 
Forge,  Philadelphia,  New  Jersey,  and  Yorktown;  in  connection 
with  “Jack  Jouett’s  Ride,”  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Richmond, 
the  James  River;  and  in  connection  with  “Pocahontas,”  James¬ 
town,  England,  and  London. 

7.  Individual  needs.  See  pages  33  and  34. 

8.  Using  ideas  gained  from  reading.  Unless  the  child  can  re¬ 
tain  history  stories  and  relate  them  readily  in  informal  conver¬ 
sation,  he  misses  much  of  the  fun  and  the  value  of  historical 
reading.  In  this  unit  the  teacher  should  continue  to  use  the 
procedure  suggested  under  item  5,  pages  39  and  40. 

9.  Oral  reading  and  speech.  For  general  oral  reading  sug¬ 
gestions,  see  page  34.  For  general  goals  and  suggested  standards 
in  speech  lessons,  see  pages  13  and  14. 
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a.  “Tribal  Roll  Call,”  pages  162  and  163.  The  teacher  should 
divide  the  class  into  four  groups:  (1)  “the  woodsmen  of  the 
East,”  (2)  “Northwest  fishermen,”  (3)  “blanket-weavers,”  and 
(4)  “huntsmen  of  the  plains.” 

She  should  encourage  the  children  to  give  the  solo  words  in 
a  brisk,  alert,  business-like  tone,  as  if  they  were  actually  answer¬ 
ing  a  chieftain’s  roll  call.  Perhaps  the  class  would  like  to  choose 
the  voices  which  seem  most  like  the  Indian  braves — fairly  deep, 
vigorous,  brave  voices.  Encourage  the  children  to  read  with  ani¬ 
mation.  Do  not  let  too  long  a  pause  come  between  “Chippewa” 
. . .  “Seminole”  . . .  “Cherokee”  . . .  “Iroquois.” 

The  unison  lines  toward  the  end  of  the  poem  may  be  said 
rather  wistfully,  as  if  the  Indian  ghosts  might  again  like  to  cross 
the  streams  by  birch  canoes  and  ride  their  ponies  on  the  plains. 

b.  “An  Indian  Lullaby,”  pages  179  and  180.  The  Indian  moth¬ 
er’s  song,  the  solo  part,  should  be  read  in  a  caressing  voice.  After 
the  solo  line,  “While  the  wood-wind  sings — ,”  the  refrain  from 
the  class  should  come  in  quietly  but  immediately  on  “Hush-a-by- 
by.”  In  fact  the  soloist  may  prolong  the  “sings”  as  the  group 
joins  in  with  “hush-a-by-by.” 

In  the  third  stanza,  another  soloist  may  be  introduced  to  take 
the  lines : 

“See,  from  the  dark  woods,  so  cool  and  so  deep, 

The  little  gray  squirrel,  the  timid  brown  rabbit, 

Are  coming  to  see  if  papoose  is  asleep.” 

It  is  desirable  to  have  all  voices  on  the  refrain  “Rock-a-by,  rock-a- 
by,”  but  if  the  additional  lines  seem  too  hard  to  get  perfect  tim¬ 
ing,  rhythm,  and  oneness  from  the  class,  the  teacher  may  try  a 
second  soloist. 

In  presenting  “An  Indian  Lullaby,”  the  teacher  should  first 
read  the  poem  to  the  children.  Second,  she  should  clear  any 
obscure  meanings.  Third,  she  should  discuss  the  mood  of  a  lul¬ 
laby.  Fourth,  she  should  let  the  class,  with  her  assistance,  choose 
the  mother  soloist.  Fifth,  she  should  choose  a  second  soloist,  if 
desired.  Then  she  should  have  the  children  practice  reading  the 
poem  aloud  from  the  book. 
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c.  “Pioneer  Songs,”  pages  189-192.  The  teacher  should  read  the 
poems  to  the  children  and  have  them  read  until  they  are  familiar 
with  the  rhythm  and  movement  of  the  lines.  She  should  direct 
the  children  not  to  let  their  voices  drop  at  the  end  of  any  given 
line  unless  the  thought  is  complete  there. 

The  division  of  the  poem  into  parts  will  necessitate  the  division 
of  the  class  into  two  groups.  This  may  be  done  in  one  of  several 
ways :  boys’  voices  balanced  against  girls’ ;  voices  light  in  quality 
against  those  dark  in  quality;  a  pitch  arrangement,  in  which 
high  or  soprano  voices  are  balanced  against  the  lower  alto  ones ; 
or  simply  one  half  the  room  against  the  other  half. 

As  the  poems  are  read  aloud,  the  teacher  should  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  note  that  the  Group  I  part  seems  to  carry  words  requiring 
a  lighter  voice  quality  ( white  and  'pigeon)  as  well  as  a  higher 
pitch  than  the  words  carried  by  the  Group  II  part  ( gray  and 
hawk) . 

Special  attention  may  be  necessary  for  wTord  endings  since 
there  are  in  the  poems  many  words  ending  in  s.  If  st  endings  in 
such  words  as  against,  forest,  and  harvest  are  careless,  give  spe¬ 
cific  attention  to  these  words.  Words  ending  in  ing  may  also  need 
attention.  Sometimes  the  wh  in  everywhere  needs  attention 
(often  a  w  is  substituted  for  the  wh)  and  the  long  u  in  tune  is 
not  a  long  oo ! 

These  poems  may  well  be  related  to  lessons  in  the  social  studies, 
with  such  questions  as  these  stimulating  conversation  or  discus¬ 
sion:  (1)  In  what  parts  of  the  United  States  today  do  we  find 
large  fields  of  grain?  (2)  What  states  supply  the  largest  amount 
of  lumber?  (3)  Is  there  any  considerable  number  of  fur-bearing 
animals  left  in  the  United  States  today?  (4)  Why  has  it  been 
necessary  to  limit  the  hunting  season  and  shooting  season  to  a 
certain  number  of  weeks? 

LEARNING  UNIT  FOUR 
Nature — Birds  and  Animals,  pages  215  through  298 

Content.  The  content  of  this  unit  was  planned  to  increase  the 
child’s  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  nature.  Both  realistic  and 
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fanciful  selections  about  birds  and  animals  are  included,  and  the 
unit  is  filled  with  such  qualities  as  humor,  pathos,  drama,  and 
the  unusual.  The  selections  in  this  unit  are : 

The  Good  Little  Cranes  Who  Were  Bad  (pp.  217-226) 

The  Sand-Hill  Cranes  (p.  227) 

The  Owl  That  Listened  (pp.  228-231) 

Old  Trip  (pp.  232-240) 

Radiator  Lions  (p.  241) 

Neighbors  (pp.  242  and  243) 

Exmoor  Star  (pp.  244-287) 

More  Word  Friends  (pp.  288  and  289) 

You’ll  Find  Them  in  Australia  (pp.  290-298) 

Purposes.  In  presenting  this  unit  the  teacher  will  work  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes : 

1.  To  introduce  the  unit  and  the  selections  in  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  children  will  read  with  interest  and  understanding. 

2.  To  increase  the  child’s  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  birds 
and  animals. 

3.  To  continue  training  in  vocabulary  expansion  and  enrich¬ 
ment  and  in  dictionary  usage. 

4.  To  continue  training  in  comprehension,  retention,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  location  of  information. 

5.  To  encourage  children  to  make  use  of  ideas  gained  from 
reading. 

6.  To  make  provision  for  individual  needs. 

7.  To  continue  training  in  oral  reading  and  speech. 

Procedure.  The  following  procedure  is  suggested  for  carrying 

out  the  purposes  of  this  unit : 

1.  Introducing  the  unit  and  the  individual  selections.  A  brief 
discussion  of  interesting  birds  and  animals  which  the  children 
have  seen,  heard  about,  or  read  about  may  be  used  to  arouse 
interest  in  this  unit.  The  teacher  should  stress  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  kinds  of  birds  and  animals  and 
that  each  one  has  habits  and  characteristics  that  make  it  differ¬ 
ent  from  others.  By  her  own  enthusiasm  for  finding  out  about 
the  habits  and  personalities  of  birds  and  animals  she  can  do 
much  to  stimulate  the  children’s  interest. 
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In  introducing  each  individual  selection  the  teacher  should 
make  use  of  the  preparatory  note  and  the  illustrations,  and  as 
in  previous  units  .she  should  first  read  the  selection  carefully 
herself  and  plan  her  introductory  remarks  so  that  they  will  give 
the  help  with  vocabulary  and  concepts  which  her  particular  pupils 
are  likely  to  need.  The  preparatory  notes  on  pages  244  and  264 
in  “Exmoor  Star”  should  be  stressed  particularly  for  otherwise 
the  continuity  of  the  story  will  be  lost.  Here  as  in  other  units 
the  children’s  first  reading  of  the  poems  should  be  oral  reading 
under  the  teacher’s  guidance. 

2.  Increasing  knowledge  and  interest.  The  content  of  the 
selections  included  in  this  unit  is  such  that  it  is  sure  to  increase 
the  children’s  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  birds  and  animals. 
The  teacher  should  build  upon  the  interests  which  the  selections 
arouse.  She  should  encourage  the  children  to  do  much  reading 
on  related  subjects  in  supplementary  story  books,  books  of 
reference,  and  encyclopedias.  Collecting  pictures  of  birds  and 
animals  and  classifying  them,  visiting  a  zoo  or  an  aviary,  mod¬ 
elling  animals  for  a  sand  table  zoo,  drawing  pictures  of  animals 
or  birds,  caring  for  an  unusual  animal  pet,  watching  circus  ani¬ 
mals  perform,  teaching  an  animal  to  do  tricks — nonreading 
activities  such  as  these  will  be  helpful  in  increasing  children’s 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  birds  and  animals. 

3.  V ocabulary  development  and  dictionary  usage.  The  tech¬ 
niques  for  vocabulary  development  suggested  in  previous  units 
will  be  applicable  here.  This  unit  contains  a  number  of  new 
words  which  name  or  describe  birds  and  animals.  Having  the 
children  pick  out  the  names  of  the  birds  or  animals  in  a  selection 
and  list  the  words  or  phrases  describing  each  one  is  an  exercise 
which  may  be  used  to  increase  their  command  of  these  new 
words.  If  the  teacher  wishes,  the  children  may  combine  fun  and 
vocabulary  practice  by  making  up  riddles  about  particular  birds 
or  animals  and  having  their  classmates  guess  the  riddles.  When 
a  child  meets  a  word  in  his  reading  which  he  cannot  solve  by  use 
of  context,  appearance,  and  phonic  analysis,  he  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  use  the  dictionary.  Training  in  all  the  abilities  involved 
in  dictionary  usage  should  be  continued  in  this  unit  with  particu- 
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lar  emphasis  on  interpreting  definitions  and  choosing  the  defini¬ 
tion  suited  to  the  context  in  which  the  word  appears. 

4.  Comprehension,  retention,  organization,  and  location  of 
information.  In  developing  these  abilities  the  teacher  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the  suggestions  outlined  on  pages  26  to  32.  Particu¬ 
lar  attention  should  be  given  to  grasping  the  organization  of  the 
story  “Exmoor  Star,”  and  to  remembering  the  information  in 
“You’ll  Find  Them  in  Australia.” 

5.  Using  ideas  gained  from  reading.  See  suggestions  on  page 
39. 

6.  Individual  needs.  By  frequent  testing  the  teacher  should 
keep  informed  concerning  the  progress  of  individual  pupils.  By 
this  time  most  of  the  work  on  vocabulary  recognition  techniques 
and  dictionary  usage  should  be  individual  instruction  given  to 
help  those  children  who  are  weak  in  these  respects.  Supplemen¬ 
tary  reading  should  be  gauged  to  the  individual  child’s  ability. 
For  further  suggestions  relative  to  individual  needs  see  page  33. 

7.  Oral  reading  and  speech.  For  general  suggestions  regard¬ 
ing  oral  reading,  see  page  34.  For  general  goals  and  suggested 
standards  in  speech  lessons,  see  pages  13  and  14. 

a.  “The  Owl  That  Listened,”  pages  228-231.  This  story  was 
written  to  introduce  boys  and  girls  in  the  intermediate  grades  to 
the  idea  that  voice  and  personality  go  hand  in  hand.  One’s  voice 
tells  how  he  is  feeling,  what  kind  of  a  disposition  he  has,  whether 
he  is  happy  or  grumpy,  whether  he  is  timid  or  bold,  whether  he 
is  polite  or  rude,  whether  he  is  slow  or  fast  in  making  up  his 
mind.  These  things  are  told  in  the  quality  of  his  tone,  in  the 
volume,  the  pitch  and  inflection,  and  the  durations. 

If  the  teacher  desires  further  exercises,  she  may  let  her  pupils 
see  how  many  different  emotions  can  be  shown  in  the  word  “Oh.” 
She  may  have  them  try  to  show  surprise,  fear,  disappointment, 
happiness,  impatience,  anger. 

For  further  practice  the  teacher  may  have  the  children  say 
“Hello”  in  a  number  of  different  ways : 

(1)  “Hello”  (I’m  so  glad  you  came.) 

(2)  “Hello”  (You  shouldn’t  have  come.) 

(3)  “Hello”  (I  hadn’t  expected  you  so  soon.) 
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b.  “Neighbors,”  pages  242  and  243.  “Neighbors”  is  arranged, 
for  the  most  part,  in  what  is  called  line-a-child  type  of  choral 
speaking.  This  arrangement,  which  gives  each  child  a  chance  to 
speak  one  or  more  lines  of  a  poem  by  himself,  stimulates  indi¬ 
vidual  leadership  and  enables  the  teacher  to  check  individual 
needs. 

The  solo  parts  for  eight  children,  the  two-part  work  in  the 
finale  by  the  girls  and  boys,  and  the  three  lines  which  are  said 
by  all,  insure  a  lively  interpretation  of  a  poem  which  boys  and 
girls  love  because  it  deals  with  the  pets  in  the  neighborhood. 

c.  “More  Word  Friends,”  pages  288  and  289.  Aside  from  the 
-ing  endings  in  this  selection,  the  other  faults  discussed  are 
essentially  due  to  carelessness,  and  require  simply  interest, 
attention,  and  accurate  reading  for  correction. 

In  the  case  of  the  -ing  endings  however,  two  faults  are  often 
prevalent:  (1)  the  substitution  of  an  n  for  the  ng  sound,  goin’ 
for  going,  or  (2)  the  addition  of  g  after  the  ng  sound,  as  sing- 
ging,  ring-ging,  bring-ging.  The  second  fault  is  often  present 
in  the  speech  of  foreign  children. 

If  a  foreign  accent  case  is  persistent,  it  is  sometimes  helpful 
to  diagram  the  word  on  the  board,  thus : 


sing 


ing 


NOT 


sing 


ging 


The  ng  must  be  taught  as  a  single  sound,  not  as  two  sounds. 
It  is  made  by  lifting  the  back  of  the  tongue  against  the  soft  palate 
and  sending  the  sound  through  the  nose.  The  teacher  should 
have  the  pupils  make  the  sound,  prolonging  it,  as  in  ding-dong , 
not  ding -g -dong -g. 

LEARNING  UNIT  FIVE 


Emotion — Sentiment  and  Fun,  pages  299  through  376 

Content.  Enjoyment  of  literature  often  depends  largely  upon 
one’s  ability  to  make  appropriate  emotional  reactions  to  the 
material  read.  The  selections  in  this  unit  were  chosen  because 
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of  their  appeal  to  feelings  such  as  pity,  sympathy,  admiration, 
and  humor.  They  will  give  the  child  experience  in  “feeling”  what 
he  reads.  The  selections  included  here  are : 

The  Violet  (pp.  301-304) 

Eletelephony  (p.  305) 

The  Choice  (pp.  306-333) 

Through  a  Shop  Window  (p.  334) 

A  Day  with  Dr.  Good  Speech  (pp.  335-342) 

Adventures  of  the  Peterkins  (pp.  343-356) 

Too  Much  Nature  (pp.  357-376) 

Purposes.  In  presenting  this  Learning  Unit  the  teacher  will 
work  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes : 

1.  To  introduce  the  unit  and  each  selection  in  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  children  will  adjust  to  the  material  and  read 
with  understanding  and  enjoyment. 

2.  To  encourage  appropriate  emotional  reactions  to  materials 
read. 

3.  To  encourage  the  habit  of  reading  for  recreation. 

4.  To  continue  training  in  vocabulary  development  and  dic¬ 
tionary  usage. 

5.  To  continue  training  in  comprehension  and  organization 
of  ideas. 

6.  To  provide  for  individual  needs. 

7.  To  continue  training  in  oral  reading  and  speech. 

Procedure.  The  following  procedure  is  suggested  for  carrying 

out  the  purposes  of  this  unit : 

1.  Introducing  the  unit  and  the  individual  selections.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  this  unit  the  teacher  may  remind  the  children  that  some 
selections  are  highly  factual  and  are  read  mainly  for  information 
(for  example,  the  story  “You’ll  Find  Them  in  Australia”),  and 
that  there  are  other  selections  which  one  reads  mainly  because  of 
their  appeal  to  his  feelings.  Some  of  them  make  him  laugh ;  some 
fill  him  with  admiration,  pity,  love,  or  some  other  feeling.  The 
teacher  should  tell  the  children  that  this  unit  contains  stories 
which  they  will  read  just  to  see  what  events  occur  and  how  they 
feel  about  the  story  characters  and  happenings. 

As  in  other  units,  the  teacher  should  use  the  illustrations  and 
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the  preparatory  note  in  introducing  each  selection.  Here,  too, 
she  should  first  read  the  selection  herself  and  plan  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  clarify  any  concepts  or  words  which  she  thinks  may  be 
troublesome. 

2.  Encouraging  appropriate  emotional  reactions.  The  silent 
reading  of  each  story  in  this  unit  should  be  followed  by  a  period 
of  informal  conversation  and  discussion  in  which  the  children 
are  encouraged  to  express  their  reactions  to  the  selection  and 
to  read  orally  passages  which  impressed  them  particularly.  The 
more  spontaneous  such  discussion  is,  the  greater  its  value. 
The  children  should  never  be  made  to  feel  that  these  discussions 
are  test  situations  and  that  they  must  express  certain  reactions 
whether  they  feel  them  or  not.  The  teacher  can  guide  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  conversation  by  suggesting  topics  for  them  to  discuss 
such  as  the  following :  the  person  that  I  liked  best  in  the  story, 
the  funniest  thing  that  happened,  the  part  that  made  me  feel 
saddest,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  story,  the  person  I  felt 
sorriest  for,  the  most  helpful  thing  a  certain  character  did,  why 
I  like  a  certain  character  best,  and  what  I  would  have  done 
had  I  been  in  a  certain  character’s  place.  When  she  suggests  a 
topic,  she  should  make  it  clear  to  the  children  that  each  of  them 
should  express  what  he  thinks  and  feels,  that  there  is  no  one 
right  answer  to  be  given,  and  that  she  does  not  expect  all  the 
children  to  feel  the  -same  way. 

3.  Recreatory  reading.  The  children’s  reactions  to  the  stories 
in  their  basic  reader  and  her  own  analysis  of  available  materials 
should  guide  the  teacher  in  helping  each  child  choose  materials 
for  recreatory  reading.  Her  goal  for  free  reading  periods  should 
be  to  have  each  child  reading  something  which  he  really  enjoys. 
She  can  encourage  recreatory  reading  by  placing  attractive  books 
on  a  table  or  desk  and  allowing  the  children  to  browse  there. 

4.  V ocabulary  development  and  dictionary  usage.  The  proced¬ 
ure  for  vocabulary  development  and  dictionary  usage  suggested 
in  previous  units  should  be  continued  here.  Finding  in  a  given 
passage  words  and  phrases  that  express  when,  where,  or  how; 
listing  words  and  phrases  that  describe  a  given  person,  thing, 
quality,  or  event;  choosing  the  best  definition  to  fit  a  particular 
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context;  and  using  different  words  to  express  a  given  idea  are 
types  of  exercises  which  may  be  particularly  stressed  at  this  time. 
Here,  as  in  Unit  Four,  much  of  the  training  on  vocabulary  recog¬ 
nition  techniques  and  on  dictionary  usage  should  be  individ¬ 
ualized. 

5.  Comprehension  and  organization  of  ideas.  Comprehending 
the  main  thought  and  grasping  the  sequence  of  important  events 
should  be  the  goal  in  this  unit.  The  procedures  suggested  in 
Unit  One  and  the  exercises  in  the  basic  text  and  the  Activities 
Book  will  be  helpful  in  achieving  this  goal.  Testing  minor  details 
is  not  advised  in  material  such  as  that  included  in  this  unit. 

6.  Individual  needs.  See  pages  33  and  34. 

7.  Oral  reading  and  speech.  For  general  suggestions  regard¬ 
ing  oral  reading  see  page  34.  For  general  goals  and  suggested 
standards  in  special  speech  lessons,  see  pages  13  and  14. 

“A  Day  with  Dr.  Good  Speech,”  pages  335-342.  In  casting  the 
characters  of  this  little  play,  it  is  well  to  choose  those  pupils  who 
actually  need  practice  on  the  special  faults.  Otherwise  some  of 
the  educational  value  of  the  play  is  lost,  though  artistically  it 
may  be  more  effective. 

a.  Nervousness  and  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  children  and 
adults  often  are  revealed  in  the  addition  of  unnecessary  words : 
why  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  well.  Paul’s  problem  in  the  play 
is  to  get  rid  of  his  excess  word-baggage.  The  speech  doctor  gives 
him  sound  advice. 

b.  Slovenly  speech  and  mumbling  are  largely  due  to  insufficient 
activity  of  the  tongue,  lips,  jaws,  and  palate.  Here  are  other 
exercises  besides  the  ones  prescribed  by  Dr.  Good  Speech: 

Tongue :  Swing  your  tongue  from  side  to  side  like  the  pendu¬ 
lum  of  a  clock:  right-left,  left-right.  Blow  your 
breath  through  a  grooved  tongue  (both  sides  lifted 
so  that  a  groove  is  down  the  center).  Dot  the  roof 
of  your  mouth  in  three  places:  front,  middle,  back. 

Lip:  Say  me,  me,  me,  me,  mo  many  times,  rapidly. 

Jaw:  Say  hee-haw,  hee-haw  and  feel  the  jaws  move. 

Palate:  Can  you  feel  your  soft  palate  move  as  you  say 
ding-dong,  ing-ick,  and  ung-ahl 
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c.  Double  negatives  is  Betty  Lou’s  problem. 

d.  The  doctor  gives  very  definite  directions  to  Dick  for  the 
correction  of  the  w  substitution  for  wh,  but  here  are  additional 
words  for  the  comparative  list:  way —  whey ;  wail  —  whale ; 
watt  —  what ;  wine  —  whine ;  wist  —  vjhist;  wet  —  whet.  The 
wh  is  a  breath  sound ;  the  w  is  voiced. 

e.  Many  foreign  children  have  difficulty  in  mastering  our  th 
sound  since  it  does  not  occur  in  most  foreign  languages.  The 
nurse  in  the  play  gave  Tony  a  list  of  words,  probably  like  this : 
day  —  they;  Dan  —  than;  dough  —  though.  The  tongue  taps  the 
upper  dental  ridge  for  a  d;  it  comes  between  the  teeth  for  a  th. 

f.  The  short  i,  short  e,  and  short  a  have  been  presented  earlier 
in  this  book,  but  they  may  need  reviewing.  Comparative  lists — 
read  across  the  page  so  that  the  comparison  is  more  obvious — are 
again  helpful :  mit,  met,  mat ;  pit,  pet,  pat. 

Teaching  Stage  III :  Review  and  Easy  Reading 

This  is  a  review  and  easy  reading  stage,  affording  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fix  more  firmly  the  reading  skills  previously  developed. 
Some  teachers  will  prefer  to  use  their  supplementary  reading 
material  as  they  develop  the  preceding  units,  so  that  the  material 
available  will  be  spread  out  over  the  year  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  basic  reader  will  be  used  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Others 
will  prefer  to  finish  the  basic  reader  and  then  use  supplementary 
materials.  It  is  assumed  here  that  the  Laidlaw  Basic  Reader  has 
been  completed. 

Purposes.  During  this  stage  the  work  of  the  teacher  will  be 
guided  by  these  purposes : 

1.  To  perfect  reading  skills  through  review  and  practice. 

2.  To  furnish  a  period  of  easy  reading  of  supplementary  ma¬ 
terials. 

Procedure.  The  following  general  procedure  is  suggested  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  stage : 

1.  Review.  The  teacher  at  this  time  should  recall  the  purposes 
of  the  Fourth  Reader  Period,  and  by  reviewing  her  records  should 
sum  up  the  extent  to  which  each  of  these  purposes  has  been 
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attained  by  the  class  as  a  whole  and  by  individual  pupils.  With 
this  summary  as  a  guide,  she  should  group  the  children  for 
review  work.  Those  children  who  are  weak  in  their  ability  to 
use  the  glossary  and  dictionary  should  be  given  much  guidance 
and  much  practice  in  dictionary  and  glossary  usage.  Those  who 
have  difficulty  in  retaining  ideas  read,  should  be  guided  in  the 
use  of  study  habits  which  will  help  them  remember.  The  chil¬ 
dren  in  each  group  should  be  given  practice  with  the  abilities 
in  which  they  are  weak. 

2.  Easy  reading.  Some  children  will  now  profit  by  a  rapid 
review  and  rereading  of  favorite  stories  in  Book  Four.  In  pre¬ 
senting  the  stories  for  rereading  the  teacher  should  not  use  the 
same  procedure  as  developed  before,  but  should  seek  to  approach 
the  stories  from  a  fresh  point  of  view.  Ability  to  reread  the 
stories  rapidly  with  freedom  from  difficulty  will  give  the  children 
a  sense  of  accomplishment. 

The  teacher  should  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  avail¬ 
able  supplementary  readers  to  determine  what  use  can  be  made 
of  them  in  providing  a  period  of  easy  reading.  To  do  this  she 
should  first  study  them  in  comparison  with  the  basic  Book  Four, 
noting  their  vocabularies  and  their  story  themes.  She  should 
arrange  the  supplementary  books  in  sequence  according  to  the 
degree  to  which  they  correspond  with  the  basic  Book  Four.  The 
one  most  related  to  the  basic  Book  Four  in  vocabulary  and 
story  themes  is  the  one  to  use  first  for  supplementary  reading. 

In  presenting  a  supplementary  reader,  the  teacher  will  use 
much  the  same  procedures  as  those  she  has  used  in  teaching  the 
basic  text.  If  the  material  is  well  selected,  the  pupils  should  be 
able  to  read  it  naturally  and  easily.  The  teacher  will  make  certain 
that  the  children  in  each  group  are  reading  a  book  which  causes 
them  little  difficulty. 

During  this  period  much  use  of  the  reading  table  should  be 
made.  Children  should  be  allowed  to  select  freely  materials  that 
they  can  read  easily  with  a  high  sense  of  enjoyment.  The  teacher 
should  encourage  the  children  to  choose  from  their  free  reading 
small  units  to  read  to  their  class  in  periods  of  audience  reading. 
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THE  FIFTH  READER  PERIOD 
Teaching  Stages 

The  teaching  plan  divides  the  work  of  the  Fifth  Reader  Period 
into  three  natural  Teaching  Stages.  The  first  is  a  reading  readi¬ 
ness  stage  —  a  stage  of  appraisal  and  adjustment  preceding 
the  introduction  of  regular  fifth-grade  material;  the  second  is 
a  stage  of  growth  and  development  in  reading  power  through 
mastery  of  Book  Five;  the  third  is  a  review  and  easy-reading 
stage,  following  the  completion  of  Book  Five,  fixing  the  reading 
skills  previously  developed,  and  giving  the  child  confidence  and 
pleasure. 


Purposes  of  the  Fifth  Reader  Period 

The  general  purposes  listed  on  page  1  of  the  Introduction 
should  guide  the  reading  program  throughout  the  middle  grades. 
They  differ  from  grade  to  grade  only  in  the  extent  of  accom¬ 
plishment  expected. 


Basic  Skills  and  Habits 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  basic  skills  and  habits  toward 
which  the  work  of  the  Fifth  Reader  Period  should  be  directed. 

1.  Ability  to  understand  and  remember  ideas  read.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  attitude  of  expecting  to  find  meaning  in  material 
read  and  of  being  dissatisfied  until  that  meaning  is  under¬ 
stood;  the  ability  to  understand  the  main  thought  and 
the  most  important  details;  the  ability  to  understand  new 
words  and  to  realize  broader  and  richer  meanings  of  words 
long  familiar ;  the  ability  to  understand  both  broad,  general 
concepts,  and  materials  which  require  exact  assimilation 
of  thought;  the  ability  to  interpret  expressed  meanings 
and  implied  meanings;  the  ability  to  decide  what  should 
be  remembered ;  and  a  knowledge  of  and  the  ability  to  use 
study  habits  which  help  in  remembering. 

2.  Ability  to  find  and  organize  information.  This  consists  of 
the  ability  to  use  a  table  of  contents,  an  index,  a  glossary, 
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a  dictionary,  encyclopedias,  books  of  reference,  and  maps; 
and  a  knowledge  of  where  books  and  various  types  of 
printed  matter  may  be  found.  It  includes  the  ability  to 
recognize  the  central  theme  of  a  paragraph  or  selection, 
to  grasp  the  main  points  and  the  supporting  details  and 
to  see  their  relationship,  to  arrange  ideas  in  proper 
sequence,  to  summarize,  to  take  notes,  and  to  make  outlines. 

3.  Ability  in  vocabulary  recognition  and  pronunciation.  This 
means  the  power  to  solve  new  word  problems  independently 
through  the  use  of  the  word's  appearance,  its  sound,  and 
its  context,  and  through  the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  the 
glossary. 

4.  Ability  to  select  and  evaluate  materials.  This  includes  the 
ability  to  scan  material  and  select  parts  relating  to  a 
specific  reading  purpose,  the  ability  to  judge  the  value  of 
material  read,  and  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion. 

5.  Ability  in  oral  reading  and  in  speaking.  This  means  read¬ 
ing  and  speaking  in  a  voice  pleasant  in  quality,  adequate 
in  volume,  and  appropriate  in  tempo;  and  using  accurate 
phrasing,  pronunciation,  and  enunciation. 

6.  Ability  to  make  applications  of  ideas  gained  from  reading. 
This  includes  using  information  acquired  through  reading, 
in  discussion  and  conversation  and  in  performing  various 
activities  to  which  reading  makes  a  contribution ;  and  find¬ 
ing  the  solution  to  personal  problems  through  reading. 

7.  Ability  to  appreciate  different  types  of  reading  materials 
and  to  adjust  to  different  types  of  reading  situations.  This 
is  concerned  with  appreciating  beauty  of  different  kinds, 
and  adjusting  emotional  attitude  and  speed  of  reading  to 
the  particular  reading  selection.  In  oral  reading  situations, 
it  means  suiting  the  tone,  tempo,  and  volume  to  the  ideas 
expressed  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  audience. 

8.  Ability  to  relate  ideas  read  to  previous  experiences.  This 
includes  the  habit  of  always  asking  oneself  the  question 
“What  have  I  seen,  felt,  heard,  read,  or  done  that  is 
similar  to  what  I  am  reading  about  now.” 

9.  Ability  to  judge  the  worth  of  people  read  about.  This 
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means  the  ability  to  recognize  both  admirable  and  unadmir- 
able  qualities  of  character. 

10.  Ability  to  use  reading  skills  in  all  types  of  reading.  This 
includes  the  habit  of  using  the  skills  listed  above  in  cur¬ 
ricular  and  recreatory  reading  as  well  as  in  basic  reading. 

The  foregoing  list  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  given  on 
page  19  of  the  basic  reader.  The  language  used  and  the  point 
of  view  in  the  two  lists,  however,  differ,  because  the  list  here 
is  for  the  teacher  whereas  the  list  there  is  for  the  children. 

Materials  of  Instruction 

The  materials  to  be  used  during  this  period  of  development 
are : 

1.  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Reader,  Book  Five 

2.  Laidlaw  Reading  Activities,  Book  Five 

3.  Dictionaries 

4.  Tests,  informal  or  standardized 

5.  Supplementary  fourth  and  fifth  readers  if  available 

6.  Library  and  reference  books 

Program  for  Speech  Improvement 

In  presenting  the  speech  program  provided  in  Book  Five  the 
teacher  will  be  guided  by  the  specific  suggestions  given  for  each 
speech  lesson.  She  will  also  work  toward  the  following  general 
goals : 

1.  To  give  the  children  good  patterns  of  pronunciation,  enun¬ 
ciation,  voice  quality,  and  phrasing  and  to  help  them  see 
the  value  and  beauty  of  precise  speech. 

2.  To  give  the  children  pleasure  in  group  reading. 

3.  To  help  them  find  pleasure  in  rhythmic  verse. 

4.  To  prevent  reading  disabilities  arising  from  defective 
speech. 

5.  To  provide  information  and  stimulation  in  dictionary 
usage. 

6.  To  increase  and  enrich  vocabulary. 
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7.  To  give  guidance  in  conversational  techniques. 

8.  To  give  specific  attention  to  errors  in  pronunciation  preva¬ 
lent  in  Grade  Five. 

In  addition  she  will  encourage  the  children  to  develop  and 
observe  desirable  standards  not  only  in  their  special  speech  les¬ 
sons  but  also  in  their  reading  and  their  conversation.  These 
standards  will  probably  include : 

Do  I  stand  or  sit  erect? 

Do  I  know  what  I  am  going  to  say? 

Do  I  look  at  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  I  am  speaking? 

Am  I  easily  heard  ? 

Am  I  easily  understood? 

Do  I  have  a  friendly  voice? 

Do  I  always  use  the  right  word  ? 

Do  I  always  pronounce  vowels  correctly? 

Do  I  give  each  consonant  its  proper  sound  ? 

Do  I  pronounce  every  syllable  in  the  words  I  say? 

Am  I  a  courteous  listener  ? 

Teaching  Stage  I :  Appraisal  and  Adjustment 

Many  children  enter  fifth  grade  after  a  summer  in  which  they 
have  read  very  little.  They  need  to  re-establish  the  skills  devel¬ 
oped  in  previous  grades  before  they  begin  to  develop  new  read¬ 
ing  power.  For  this  reason,  it  is  well  before  introducing  Book 
Five  to  spend  a  brief  time  in  appraisal  and  adjustment. 

Purposes.  During  this  stage  the  teacher’s  main  purposes  will 
be: 

1.  To  arouse  a  keen  interest  in  reading  and  to  re-establish 
confidence  in  reading  powers. 

2.  To  observe  and  test  children  to  determine  their  needs,  and 
to  group  them  accordingly. 

3.  To  provide  review  of  vocabulary  recognition  techniques. 

4.  To  encourage  children  to  look  for  meaning  in  what  they  read 
and  to  relate  ideas  read  to  their  own  experiences. 

Procedure.  The  following  procedure  is  suggested  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  this  stage : 
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1.  Arousing  interest  and  re-establishing  confidence.  A  natural 
way  to  arouse  interest  in  reading  and  to  re-establish  confidence 
in  reading  powers  is  to  have  the  children  recall  pleasant  reading 
experiences  of  the  past  year.  In  schools  well  supplied  with 
supplementary  materials,  new  materials  of  fourth-grade  difficulty 
may  be  used  during  this  stage.  They  should  be  of  high  interest 
value  and  closely  related  in  theme  and  vocabulary  to  the  basic 
reader  of  the  previous  year  so  that  the  pupils  may  read  fluently 
and  with  much  enjoyment.  If  suitable  new  materials  are  not 
readily  available,  a  few  days  may  be  spent  in  re-reading  selec¬ 
tions  which  the  children  read  and  enjoyed  during  the  previous 
year. 

2.  Observing,  testing,  and  grouping.  By  informal  interviews 
the  teacher  should  seek  to  discover  those  children  whose  interests, 
attitudes,  and  emotional  adjustment  need  attention.  Such  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  given  special  help  and  encouragement. 

The  teacher  should  also  observe  and  test  the  children  to  de¬ 
termine  their  reading  status  and  needs,  and  she  should  divide 
her  class  into  groups  for  instruction  according  to  the  needs 
revealed. 

a.  Standardized  tests.  If  possible,  a  good  standardized  read¬ 
ing  test  such  as  The  Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests  or  a  similar  test 
should  be  administered.  For  testing  oral  reading  a  test  such  as 
The  Gray  Oral  Reading  Paragraphs  or  The  Gray  Standardized 
Oral  Reading  Check  Test  is  recommended.  The  tests  named 
here  are  merely  suggestive.  There  are  other  good  tests  which 
the  teacher  may  use  if  they  are  more  readily  available. 

b.  Informal  testing  and  observing.  In  the  absence  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  administer  a  standardized  reading  test,  the  teacher 
may  discover  the  reading  needs  of  her  pupils  by  informal  test¬ 
ing  and  observing.  She  should  test  each  child  individually  by 
having  him  read  several  selections  both  above  and  below  his 
grade  level  to  find  at  what  level  he  reads  easily. 

(1)  Oral  reading.  In  oral  reading,  she  should  observe: 

(a)  Mispronunciations.  (Specific  words  and  types  of 
words  mispronounced  and  probable  causes  of  mis¬ 
pronunciations.) 
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(b)  Insertions.  (If  the  reading  makes  sense,  the  child  is 
reading  thoughtfully  but  neglecting  to  read  accu¬ 
rately.) 

(c)  Repetitions.  (A  sign  of  uncertainty  in  recognition  or 
slowness  of  interpretation.) 

(d)  Reversals.  (A  sign  of  confusion  in  left-to-right  direc¬ 
tion  in  reading.) 

(e)  Refusals.  (A  sign  of  inability  to  use  recognition  clues, 
visual  or  phonic,  in  pronouncing  the  new  word.) 

(f)  Finger  pointing.  (A  sign  of  word  reading  and  of 
immaturity  in  eye  movements.) 

(g)  Head  movements.  (A  sign  of  inability  to  move  the 
eyes  properly  in  reading.) 

(h)  Holding  book  too  close  to  the  eyes.  (If  less  than  four¬ 
teen  inches,  the  child  may  be  near-sighted.) 

(i)  Holding  the  book  too  far  from  the  eyes.  (If  more 
than  fourteen  inches,  the  child  may  be  far-sighted.) 

(j)  Squinting.  (A  sign  of  some  difficulty  in  fusing  the 
images  from  the  two  eyes  or  of  defective  vision  re¬ 
quiring  the  care  of  a  physician.) 

(k)  Word  by  word  reading.  (A  sign  of  too  much  concern 
with  form,  lack  of  practice  in  word  grouping,  or  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  meaning.) 

(l)  Inability  to  answer  simple  questions.  (A  sign  of 
attention  to  form  rather  than  thought,  of  lack  of 
interest  and  effort.) 

(m)  Lack  of  interest  in  reading.  (A  sign  of  immature 
recognition  habits,  of  difficulty  in  comprehension,  or 
of  material  too  difficult  for  the  reader.) 

(2)  Silent  reading.  In  silent  reading,  the  teacher  will  observe : 

(a)  Lip  movements  and  vocalizations.  (A  sign  of  too 
much  concern  with  pronunciation  and  recognition.) 

(b)  Head  movements.  (A  sign  of  improper  use  of  the 
eyes.) 

(c)  Finger  pointing.  (A  sign  of  too  much  attention  to 
individual  words  and  inability  to  read  in  wide  units 
of  recognition.) 
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(d)  Lack  of  attention.  (A  sign  of  lack  of  interest  or 
lack  of  mechanical  skill.) 

(e)  Lack  of  persistence.  (A  sign  of  lack  of  interest  or 
the  presence  of  difficulties  so  great  as  to  prevent 
reading  thoughtfully  and  with  enjoyment.) 

(3)  Individual  needs.  In  dealing  with  each  less  able  child, 
the  teacher  should  seek  always  to  help  him  become  emo¬ 
tionally  well-adjusted.  She  should  try  to  arouse  in  him 
a  happy,  cooperative  attitude.  In  determining  how  to  help 
him  to  overcome  his  particular  reading  difficulties,  the 
teacher  should  ask  herself  the  following  questions  about 
him : 

(a)  Does  he  recognize  at  sight  most  of  the  basic  words 
presented  in  previous  grades? 

(b)  Can  he  get  meaning  of  words  from  context? 

(c)  Is  he  able  to  sound  words  phonetically? 

(d)  What  particular  letters  and  letter  combinations  does 
he  fail  to  pronounce  successfully?  (Use  phonetic  test 
chart  which  appears  on  pages  6  and  7  of  this  Teach¬ 
ers  Manual.) 

(e)  Is  he  able  to  get  pronunciations  and  meanings 
through  using  the  dictionary? 

(f )  Can  he  identify  thought  groups  and  phrase  them  ade¬ 
quately  in  oral  reading? 

(g)  Does  he  grasp  the  essential  meanings  of  sentences 
and  paragraphs  and  can  he  state  them  in  his  own 
words? 

c.  Grouping.  As  a  result  of  testing  and  observing,  the  teacher 
will  know  how  to  group  her  pupils  into  three  groups,  more  or 
less,  depending  on  the  needs  of  her  class — those  ready  to  begin 
Book  Five,  those  almost  ready,  and  those  least  ready.  Those 
children  who  are  ready  will  be  introduced  to  Book  Five,  follow¬ 
ing  the  suggestions  outlined  under  Teaching  Stage  II. 

3.  Review  of  recognition  techniques.  Most  children  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  grade  will  profit  by  a  review  of  recognition 
techniques.  For  the  more  able  children  this  review  may  be  very 
brief;  for  the  less  capable,  it  should  be  more  extensive. 
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As  suggested  on  page  64,  the  reading  material  during  this 
stage  should  contain  vocabulary  closely  related  to  the  vocabulary 
used  in  previous  grades.  In  this  way  the  child  will  get  a  review 
of  the  basic  sight  words,  and  the  vocabulary  difficulties  confront¬ 
ing  him  will  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  Even  though  the  material  is 
easy,  he  will,  however,  encounter  some  old  words  which  he  has 
forgotten  and  new  words  which  he  does  not  recognize  auto¬ 
matically. 

When  a  child  comes  upon  a  word  that  he  does  not  know,  the 
teacher  should  guide  him  in  recognizing  the  word  for  himself 
from  its  context,  its  appearance,  and  its  sound.  She  should 
encourage  him  to  apply  such  tests  as  the  following  questions : 

a.  What  must  this  word  be  to  fit  into  the  meaning  of  this 
sentence? 

b.  Does  this  word  look  like  some  word  that  I  know  ? 

c.  Does  this  word  have  in  it  some  little  word  that  I  know  ? 

d.  With  what  sound  does  this  word  begin  ? 

e.  What  are  the  other  sounds  in  this  word  ? 

f.  How  does  the  whole  word  sound  when  its  parts  are  put 
together  ? 

Questions  similar  to  those  given  above  may  be  kept  on  the 
board  where  all  the  children  can  see  them.  This  list  of  questions 
will  be  more  effective  if  the  children  help  formulate  them. 

The  teacher  whose  class  is  supplied  with  Reading  Activities, 
Book  Five  will  find  in  it  exercises  giving  practice  with  recogni¬ 
tion  techniques.  If  her  pupils  need  additional  practice,  or  if 
they  do  not  have  the  Activities  Book,  she  should  devise  practice 
exercises  for  them.  Choosing  the  right  word  to  fill  a  blank  in 
a  sentence  will  focus  the  child’s  attention  on  context.  Finding 
little  words  in  big  words,  putting  parts  together  to  make  com¬ 
pound  words,  adding  prefixes  and  suffixes,  listing  words  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  same  sound,  underlining  similar  elements  in 
words,  blending  phonetic  elements,  matching  words  and  defini¬ 
tions,  listing  words  similar  in  meaning,  and  listing  words  related 
to  a  particular  subject — these  are  suggested  types  of  exercises 
which  may  be  helpful  in  providing  vocabulary  practice. 

In  administering  these  exercises,  and  in  all  practice  activities, 
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better  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  children  are  led  to  see  the 
purpose  of  the  exercises.  That  is,  the  child  is  more  likely  to 
cooperate  heartily  if  he  is  aware  that  through  a  particular 
exercise  he  is  building  ability  to  recognize  words  independently 
than  he  is  if  his  purpose  is  merely  to  do  the  exercise. 

4.  Encouraging  comprehension.  The  teacher  should  emphasize 
that  reading  expresses  meaning.  One  way  of  accomplishing  this 
purpose  is  to  ask  a  question  to  which  the  material  to  be  read 
gives  the  answer.  Then  the  children  will  consciously  be  looking 
for  meaning  as  they  read  the  paragraph,  section,  or  selection. 
Another  way  of  encouraging  comprehension  is  to  direct  the  child 
again  and  again  until  it  becomes  a  habit  with  him  to  ask  himself 
whether  he  has  previously  seen,  heard,  felt,  or  read  anything 
similar  to  what  he  is  now  reading.  Relating  ideas  read  to  pre¬ 
vious  experiences  can  be  encouraged  by  allowing  children  to 
tell  relevant  bits  of  their  own  experiences  during  the  class  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  selection. 

Concluding  Stage  I.  As  soon  as  the  pupils  in  a  group  show 
that  they  have  a  reasonable  command  of  recognition  techniques 
and  that  they  can  read  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  comprehen¬ 
sion,  the  teacher  should  introduce  them  to  The  Laidlaw  Basic 
Book  Five,  following  the  suggestions  given  under  Stage  II. 


Teaching  Stage  II :  Growth  and  Development  of  Reading  Power 

Organization  of  Book  Five.  The  content  of  The  Laidlaw  Basic 
Book  Five  consists  of  centers  of  interest,  called  Learning  Units, 
which  follow  each  other  in  a  gradually  ascending  order  of  dif¬ 
ficulty,  with  easier  reading  at  the  beginning  of  each  unit,  so  that 
the  child  may  make  steady  progress  in  developing  new  reading 
power. 

LEARNING  UNIT  ONE 

Sports — Adventures  and  Hobbies,  pages  7  through  86 
Content.  The  selections  in  this  unit  appeal  to  children’s  inter¬ 
est  in  action  and  adventure.  They  are : 
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The  Runt  Comes  Through  (pp.  9-20) 

A  Speech  Ball  Game  (pp.  21-24) 

A  Popular  Hobby  (pp.  25-43) 

In  the  Streams  (p.  44) 

An  Ocean  Fishing  Trip  (pp.  45-59) 

Some  Jolly  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood  (pp.  60-83) 

Sir  Guy  and  Robin  Hood  (pp.  84-86) 

Purposes.  In  presenting  Learning  Unit  One  the  teacher  should 
work  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes : 

1.  To  introduce  the  unit  and  each  selection  in  such  a  way  that 
the  children  will  read  with  understanding  and  enjoyment. 

2.  To  expand  and  enrich  vocabulary. 

3.  To  continue  training  in  dictionary  and  glossary  usage. 

4.  To  improve  children’s  ability  to  comprehend  ideas  read. 

5.  To  improve  their  ability  to  remember  ideas  read. 

6.  To  develop  skill  in  outlining  materials  read. 

7.  To  develop  ability  to  judge  the  worth  of  people  read  about. 

8.  To  enable  children  to  do  curricular  reading  more  success¬ 
fully. 

9.  To  continue  training  in  locating  information. 

10.  To  extend  and  enrich  children’s  experiences. 

11.  To  provide  for  individual  needs. 

12.  To  improve  the  children’s  speech  and  oral  reading. 

Procedure.  The  following  general  procedure  is  suggested  for 

carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  unit. 

1.  Introducing  the  unit  and  the  individual  selections.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  each  unit  in  Book  Five  and  each  selection  in  each  unit, 
the  teacher  should  see  that  the  children  have  a  mind-set  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  material.  The  illustrations  and  the  preparatory 
notes  will  do  much  toward  accomplishing  the  desired  attitude  of 
mind.  By  informal  discussion,  the  teacher  can  heighten  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  interest  and  provide  the  background  concepts  which  her 
particular  pupils  need  in  order  to  understand  and  enjoy  the 
selection.  However,  such  preparatory  discussion  must  be  kept 
brief  and  relevant. 

Before  assigning  any  selection  in  the  unit  she  should  read  it 
carefully  herself,  noting  anything  which  she  thinks  will  cause 
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her  pupils  difficulty.  She  should  note  the  concepts  which  are 
likely  to  be  new  and  strange  to  them.  For  example,  in  the 
selection  “The  Runt  Comes  Through”  such  concepts  as  head¬ 
master  and  dormitory  may  need  explanation.  The  baseball  terms 
(catcher,  pitcher,  baseman,  umpire,  the  box,  the  plate,  warming 
up,  hits,  runs,  a  fly,  batting  order,  strikes,  balls)  will  be  familiar 
to  children  in  most  localities.  By  informal  discussion,  the  teacher 
can  determine  which  of  these  terms,  if  any,  are  unfamiliar.  She 
should  plan  the  introductory  explanations  accordingly. 

2.  Vocabulary  recognition  and  expansion.  An  important  part 
of  the  procedure  is  anticipating  vocabulary  difficulties. 

a.  Presenting  new  words.  The  child’s  first  encounter  with  a 
new  word  should  be  in  a  meaningful  setting.  The  teacher  may 
use  the  new  word  in  discussion  before  the  selection  is  introduced, 
and  if  the  word  is  unusual  in  appearance  or  difficult  to  sound 
phonetically,  she  may  wish  to  point  it  out  in  the  book  or  write  it 
on  the  board  and  call  the  children’s  attention  to  its  appearance 
and  its  pronunciation.  If  the  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  with  mean¬ 
ing  instead  of  recognition  and  pronunciation,  she  may  speak 
and  write  several  phrases  or  sentences  containing  the  word  and 
showing  its  meaning  in  context.  Pictures,  demonstrations,  ex¬ 
planations,  dramatizations,  comparisons  with  known  words — 
any  method  which  will  clarify  the  meaning — may  be  used. 

Usually,  however,  the  teacher  will  find  it  desirable  to  let  the 
children  meet  the  word  first  in  its  context  in  the  book.  When 
they  encounter  a  word  thus,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  use 
the  vocabulary  recognition  techniques  discussed  on  page  67.  For 
those  children  who  have  not  yet  developed  satisfactory  habits  of 
recognition,  the  teacher  is  advised  to  continue  providing  prac¬ 
tice  exercises  of  the  types  suggested  on  page  67.  In  addition 
she  should  guide  the  children  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  and 
the  glossary.  (See  suggestions  on  pages  72  and  73.) 

b.  Vocabulary  drill.  It  is  advisable  that  the  teacher  keep  a 
list  of  all  socially  useful  words  with  which  her  pupils  have 
difficulty.  Not  only  the  words  from  the  basic  reader,  but  basic 
words  met  in  history,  geography,  science,  and  arithmetic  should 
be  added  to  this  list.  By  making  this  record  carefully,  the  teacher 
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will  be  able  to  give  her  pupils  the  kind  of  practice  which  they 
most  need.  Certain  unusual  words  are  sometimes  necessary  to 
the  telling  of  a  particular  story.  The  teacher  will  find  it  advisable 
not  to  spend  much  time  with  such  words.  The  major  emphasis 
should  be  on  words  which  are  socially  useful. 

Many  exercises  in  the  basic  text  are  designed  to  give  practice 
on  vocabulary.  The  teacher  whose  class  is  supplied  with  Reading 
Activities,  Book  Five  will  find  practice  materials  there.  If  her 
class  does  not  have  the  Activities  Book  or  if  they  need  more 
practice,  she  should  devise  additional  activities. 

Entering  new  words  alphabetically  in  a  New  Word  Notebook 
with  their  pronunciation  and  meaning  indicated,  matching  words 
with  definitions,  listing  root  words  and  their  variations  formed 
by  adding  prefixes  and  suffixes,  finding  synonyms  for  new  words, 
using  the  new  words  in  sentences,  writing  definitions,  finding 
antonyms,  finding  descriptive  words  in  a  given  selection,  and 
finding  all  the  words  in  a  selection  that  relate  to  a  particular 
subject  (for  example  in  “An  Ocean  Fishing  Trip”  all  the  words 
that  name  something  related  to  fish  and  fishing:  poles,  reels, 
lines,  tackle,  drags,  bait,  hooks,  fishing  banks,  a  catch,  a  strike, 
a  bite,  gaff,  scales,  anchovies,  sardines,  mackerel,  barracuda, 
fresh-water  fish,  yellow-tail,  and  white  sea  bass),  using  new 
words  in  conversation,  using  words  in  written  composition,  and 
recalling  new  words  in  the  form  of  objective  tests  such  as 
multiple  choice  and  completion  tests — these  are  types  of  exer¬ 
cises  which  will  help  children  master  vocabulary. 

c.  Phonics.  For  children  who  have  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
new  words,  a  review  of  basic  phonics  is  essential.  They  should  be 
given  much  practice  in  associating  symbols  and  sounds  and  in 
blending  sounds  into  words.  Since  the  child  may  be  able  to 
recognize  and  pronounce  some  phonic  elements  and  be  unfamiliar 
with  others,  phonic  training  should  be  specific  rather  than  gen¬ 
eral.  The  phonic  practice  .should  be  suited  to  the  individual  child. 
Such  exercises  as  listing  and  pronouncing  words  beginning  with 
the  same  consonant  or  consonant  blend,  finding  and  pronouncing 
words  that  rhyme,  and  underlining  and  pronouncing  similar 
phonic  elements  within  words  will  be  helpful. 
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3.  Using  the  dictionary  and  the  glossary.  The  glossary  in  the 
basic  reader  may  be  used  to  review  alphabetical  arrangement, 
pronunciation  key,  and  phonetic  spelling.  It  may  also  be  used  in 
finding  the  meanings  of  some  of  the  more  difficult  words. 
Definite  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  should  be  given 
throughout  the  middle  grades.  The  important  skills  to  be  re¬ 
viewed  and  developed  are : 

a.  Ability  to  use  an  alphabetical  index.  Give  the  children  prac¬ 
tice  in  arranging  words  alphabetically  and  in  finding  words  in 
alphabetical  lists.  Guide  them  in  finding  words  in  the  dictionary 
and  give  them  much  practice. 

b.  Ability  to  find  and  use  guide  words.  Teach  the  children  the 
location  and  significance  of  the  guide  word.  Give  them  much 
practice  in  using  the  guide  words  to  locate  the  column  in  which 
some  needed  word  is  to  be  found. 

c.  Ability  to  locate  a  word  in  an  alphabetical  sequence.  Give 
the  children  much  practice  in  arranging  in  alphabetical  order 
such  words  as  camp ,  cent,  car,  city,  corn,  crack,  children,  crop, 
cream,  and  crowd.  Give  them  practice  too  in  locating  a  specific 
word  in  a  column  in  which  words  of  similar  form  are  to  be 
found.  The  alphabetical  sequences  within  the  word  as  well  as 
the  sequence  of  initial  letters  must  be  mastered. 

d.  Ability  to  use  a  phonetic  spelling.  Explain  to  the  children 
that  many  of  our  words  are  not  pronounced  as  they  are  spelled. 
To  illustrate  this,  list  on  the  board  several  words  with  which  the 
children  are  familiar,  such  as  one,  comb,  and  black.  Then  in 
parenthesis  beside  each  of  the  familiar  words  write  the  spelling 
which  shows  how  the  word  sounds:  (wun) ,  (kom) ,  and  (blak) . 
Have  the  children  find  familiar  words  in  the  dictionary  and 
observe  the  phonetic  spelling.  Continue  this  kind  of  practice 
until  all  the  children  clearly  understand  the  purpose  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  phonetic  spellings.  Then  encourage  them  to  solve 
the  pronunciation  of  unfamiliar  words  by  the  phonetic  spellings 
in  the  dictionary. 

e.  Ability  to  use  the  diacritical  markings.  With  all  books  open 
to  the  pronunciation  key  given  in  the  glossary,  lead  the  children 
to  see  that  each  of  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u  has  many  different 
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sounds  and  that  by  the  use  of  certain  marks  the  dictionary  shows 
just  which  sound  a  vowel  has  in  a  particular  word.  Give  them 
much  practice  until  they  understand  the  purpose  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  diacritical  marks.  For  example,  write  on  the  board  with 
the  proper  mark  the  key  word  for  each  sound  of  a.  Have  the 
children  suggest  familiar  words  that  contain  the  same  a  sound  as 
each  of  the  key  words.  List  the  suggested  words  on  the  board  and 
mark  them  properly.  Have  the  children  look  up  in  the  dictionary 
both  familiar  and  unfamiliar  words  and  copy  them  with  phonetic 
spellings  and  diacritical  markings.  Give  them  practice  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  words  by  using  the  phonetic  spelling  and  the  diacritical 
marks.  It  is  not  advisable  to  require  children  to  memorize  the 
value  of  all  diacritical  marks.  Teach  them  instead  how  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  key  which  appears  in  the  glossary  of  their  book  and  in 
their  dictionaries.  Insist  upon  their  using  the  key  until  they  can 
use  it  successfully  and  its  use  becomes  a  habit. 

f.  Ability  to  interpret  syllabification.  Write  on  the  board  the 
syllabification  of  known  words.  Give  the  children  practice  in 
copying  from  the  dictionary  the  syllabification  of  words,  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  words  syllable  by  syllable,  and  in  breaking  words  into 
syllables  and  checking  their  work  with  the  dictionary. 

g.  Ability  to  interpret  accent  marks.  Give  the  children  prac¬ 
tice  in  marking  the  accent  of  words  which  they  already  know. 
Have  them  find  less  familiar  words  in  the  dictionary  and  pro¬ 
nounce  them  correctly  according  to  the  accent  marks  given 
there. 

h.  Ability  to  apply  definition  in  context.  Give  the  child  much 
practice  in  finding  definitions  and  then  applying  them  in  the 
contextual  situation  where  the  new  word  appears. 

Frequent  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  should  be  given 
until  the  desired  skills  and  habits  are  formed.  The  child  should 
be  encouraged  to  consult  the  dictionary  regularly  for  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  meaning  of  any  new  words  which  he  cannot  solve 
through  the  use  of  other  recognition  techniques.  The  teacher 
will  often  need  to  help  children  interpret  the  pronunciations  and 
meanings  which  they  find  in  the  dictionary. 

4.  Developing  ability  in  comprehension.  By  constantly  asking 
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children  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  what  they  have  read,  the 
teacher  can  do  much  to  get  them  in  the  habit  of  looking  for 
meaning. 

a.  Establishing  a  reading  purpose.  To  encourage  comprehen¬ 
sion  the  teacher  should  assign  the  material  to  be  read  in  such  a 
way  that  the  children  will  have  a  definite  purpose  in  mind  as  they 
read.  Sometimes  the  teacher  will  ask  a  question  and  direct  the 
children  to  read  silently  a  paragraph,  section,  or  selection  to  find 
the  answer.  While  the  children  are  reading  silently,  she  should 
go  about  the  room  and  give  individual  guidance  in  the  use  of 
recognition  techniques  when  such  guidance  is  needed.  When  the 
children  have  finished  reading  the  assigned  material,  a  child  may 
be  called  upon  to  tell  the  answer  he  has  found.  Other  children 
should  be  asked  to  verify  his  report.  Pupils  may  be  asked  to 
read  orally  statements  to  substantiate  their  answers.  Sometimes 
the  teacher  may  conduct  an  entire  lesson  in  this  way  guiding  the 
reading  of  each  paragraph  or  selection  by  a  question  or  problem, 
and  following  the  silent  reading  by  discussion  and  oral  reading. 
At  other  times  she  may  prepare  a  list  of  perhaps  a  dozen  ques¬ 
tions,  write  them  on  the  board  or  mimeograph  them,  and  direct 
the  children  to  read  the  entire  lesson  silently  to  find  the  answers. 
Their  answers  may  be  given  orally  or  they  may  be  written.  In 
either  case  oral  reading  and  discussion  would  naturally  follow. 

b.  Varying  the  teaching  technique.  The  teacher  should  give 
only  as  much  help  as  is  needed  to  secure  effective  oral  reading  and 
thoughtful  silent  reading.  As  the  class  gains  in  reading  power, 
the  questions  should  refer  to  larger  and  larger  thought  units. 

The  teacher  may  need  to  use  questions  and  suggestions  to  guide 
a  weak  class  sentence  by  sentence,  or  paragraph  by  paragraph. 
With  strong  classes  too  much  detailed  guidance  will  simply  get 
in  the  way.  With  a  weak  class,  the  discussion  may  follow  each 
unit  of  thought,  but  with  a  strong  class  all  discussion  may  be 
held  up  until  the  children  have  read  through  the  entire  section  or 
selection. 

c.  Encouraging  independent  recognition  of  important  ideas. 
The  teacher  should  sometimes  ask  the  children  to  read  a  para¬ 
graph,  section,  or  selection  silently  and  decide  for  themselves 
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what  the  main  idea  and  the  important  details  are.  Such  silent 
reading  should  be  followed  by  discussion  or  by  a  test  and  dis¬ 
cussion. 

d.  Relating  ideas  read  to  previous  experiences.  By  questions 
and  suggestions  the  teacher  should  remind  the  pupils  again  and 
again  to  ask  themselves  as  they  read  ‘‘What  have  I  read,  seen, 
heard,  felt,  or  done  that  is  similar  to  what  I  am  reading  now.” 

e.  Discussion.  The  discussion  should  give  the  children  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  supplement  the  story  from  their  own  experi¬ 
ences,  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  story,  to  enjoy  together  the 
parts  they  particularly  like,  and  to  correct  errors  of  understand¬ 
ing,  but  it  should  never  be  so  long  and  burdensome  as  to  kill 
interest. 

When  a  test  on  silent  reading  has  been  administered  the  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  test  exercises. 
The  exercises  given  in  the  text  after  the  story  provide  good 
material  for  additional  discussion. 

5.  Developing  ability  to  remember  ideas  read.  The  teacher 
should  emphasize  the  three  steps  involved  in  remembering  ideas 
read :  first,  deciding  which  ideas  should  be  remembered ;  second, 
being  sure  that  those  ideas  are  understood ;  and  third,  using  study 
habits  which  help  in  remembering. 

To  develop  skill  in  the  first  two  steps,  she  will  follow  the  sug¬ 
gestions  given  on  pages  73-75  for  developing  comprehension. 
To  help  the  children  with  the  third  step,  she  should  give  them 
much  practice  with  a  study  procedure  such  as  the  following : 

a.  Read  the  whole  paragraph,  section,  or  selection  once  to  get 
a  general  idea  of  what  it  is  about. 

b.  Read  it  again  and  choose  the  points  you  wish  to  remember. 
(Some  pupils  may  find  it  helpful  to  list  these  points  in  order 
on  a  piece  of  paper.) 

c.  As  you  read  each  point  which  you  want  to  remember  try  to 
think  of  something  you  already  know  that  is  like  it. 

d.  Without  looking  at  your  book  or  your  notes,  try  to  say  to 
yourself  all  the  points  which  you  wish  to  remember. 

e.  Look  at  your  book  or  your  list  to  see  whether  you  missed 
any. 
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f.  If  you  did,  read  again  very  carefully  the  part  in  your  book 
that  contains  the  points  you  missed. 

g.  Try  again  to  say  all  the  points  to  yourself  without  looking 
at  your  book  or  your  notes.  Or  try  to  write  the  important 
points  in  order. 

If  a  child  after  following  this  procedure  still  doesn’t  retain 
some  important  point  it  may  be  that  he  does  not  understand  it. 
In  that  case  the  teacher  should  give  him  the  necessary  explana¬ 
tion.  She  should  require  the  children  to  use  a  study  procedure 
similar  to  that  suggested  above  until  they  form  the  habit  of 
studying  in  this  way  materials  which  they  need  to  remember. 
The  procedure  suggested  here  will  be  used  frequently  through¬ 
out  the  Fifth  Reader  Period. 

6.  Outlining.  The  teacher  should  explain  to  the  children  the 
importance  of  outlining — that  an  outline  helps  in  understanding 
and  remembering  materials  read,  and  that  it  serves  as  a  guide 
when  one  is  writing  a  composition  or  giving  a  talk. 

She  should  teach  them  a  good  outline  form.  (The  one  used  in 
the  basic  text  is  simple  and  usable.)  She  should  teach  them  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  “main  heading”  or  “main  topic”  and  “sub¬ 
heading”  or  “subtopic”  and  call  their  attention  to  the  way  main 
headings  and  subheadings  are  numbered.  Proper  indentation, 
capitalization,  and  punctuation  should  also  be  stressed. 

Among  the  abilities  involved  in  outlining  are:  (1)  ability  to 
decide  what  are  the  main  ideas  in  a  paragraph,  section,  or  selec¬ 
tion;  (2)  ability  to  state  those  ideas  in  brief  form  as  main  head¬ 
ings  in  an  outline;  (3)  ability  to  arrange  the  main  headings  in 
proper  sequence;  (4)  ability  to  determine  which  details  relate 
to  each  main  heading;  (5)  ability  to  decide  which  details  are 
significant  and  which  are  unimportant;  (6)  ability  to  state  the 
significant  details  briefly  as  subheadings  in  an  outline ;  (7)  ability 
to  arrange  the  subheadings  in  proper  sequence. 

In  Unit  One  the  selections  “The  Runt  Comes  Through,”  “An 
Ocean  Fishing  Trip,”  and  “Some  Jolly  Adventures  of  Robin 
Hood”  may  be  outlined  to  give  easy  practice  in  writing  an  outline 
form  with  proper  numbering,  indentation,  capitalization,  and 
punctuation;  in  deciding  what  details  are  significant;  and  in 
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arranging  ideas  in  proper  sequence.  The  teacher  may  instruct 
the  children  to  use  the  section  titles  as  main  headings.  Under 
each  main  heading  she  should  have  them  list  in  proper  sequence 
the  important  events  which  occurred  in  that  section. 

“A  Popular  Hobby”  may  be  used  for  more  intensive  outline 
study.  It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  guide  the  children  in  out¬ 
lining  single  paragraphs  or  sections.  Using  a  good  factual  para¬ 
graph  or  section,  she  may  guide  the  children  with  such  questions 
as :  (1)  What  would  be  a  good  title  for  this  paragraph  or  section? 

(2)  What  are  the  main  ideas  stated  in  the  paragraph  or  section? 

(3)  What  are  the  important  details  that  tell  about  each  main 
idea? 

When  the  entire  selection  has  been  carefully  read,  the  teacher 
may  have  the  children  suggest  important  questions  which  the 
selection  answers.  When  such  ideas  as  “Why  collecting  is  a  good 
hobby,”  “What  articles  are  good  to  collect,”  “Why  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  label  specimens,”  “How  specimens  should  be  catalogued,” 
“How  specimens  should  be  displayed,”  and  the  like  have  been 
suggested,  she  may  guide  the  children  in  making  an  outline  of 
the  whole  selection,  using  these  topics  as  main  headings. 

7.  Judging  characters  read  about.  The  selections  “The  Runt 
Comes  Through,”  “An  Ocean  Fishing  Trip,”  “Some  Jolly  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Robin  Hood,”  and  “Sir  Guy  and  Robin  Hood”  afford 
excellent  material  for  encouraging  children  to  form  and  express 
opinions  of  the  characters  they  read  about  in  stories.  By  such 

questions  as  “Why  did  you  admire - ,”  “Why  did  you  dislike 

- ,”  “What  did  the  other  people  in  the  story  think  about - ,” 

“Why  did  they  respect - ,”  the  teacher  can  get  the  children 

in  the  habit  of  forming  opinions  about  story  characters. 

8.  Curricular  reading.  The  full  benefits  of  the  basic  reading 
instruction  will  not  be  realized  unless  the  teacher  constantly 
reminds  the  children  to  use  the  abilities  practiced  in  basic  read¬ 
ing  in  reading  geography,  history,  science,  and  arithmetic. 

a.  Vocabulary.  As  suggested  on  page  70,  the  teacher  should 
keep  a  list  of  the  words  with  which  her  pupils  have  difficulty  in 
curricular  reading.  She  should  provide  the  same  kind  of  prac¬ 
tice  with  these  words  that  she  provides  for  words  met  in  basic 
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reading.  The  child  should  be  encouraged  to  look  upon  learning 
the  vocabulary  presented  in  his  curricular  reading  as  just  as 
important  as  learning  the  vocabulary  of  his  reader.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  as  a  part  of  his  work  in  geography,  he  should  list  the  words 
met  there  with  which  he  needs  practice.  Using  this  list,  the 
teacher  can  help  him  plan  practice  that  will  insure  his  mastery 
of  the  words. 

b.  Comprehension  and  retention.  The  suggestions  given  on 
pages  73  to  76  for  developing  ability  to  comprehend  and  ability 
to  remember  are  particularly  applicable  to  curricular  reading. 
The  teacher  should  be  just  as  much  concerned  in  the  curricular 
fields  with  guiding  the  child’s  development  of  comprehension 
and  retention  abilities  as  she  is  in  the  basic  reading  class. 

9.  Locating  information.  During  Learning  Unit  One  the 
teacher  should  stress  particularly  the  use  of  dictionaries  and 
glossaries,  tables  of  contents,  indexes,  and  encyclopedias. 

a.  Dictionaries  and  glossaries.  For  suggestions  concerning 
the  use  of  dictionaries  and  glossaries,  see  pages  72  and  73. 

b.  Tables  of  contents.  The  children’s  first  encounter  with 
Book  Five  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  calling  attention  to 
the  nature  and  use  of  a  table  of  contents.  For  comparison  the 
teacher  may  have  them  consult  also  the  tables  of  contents  in  some 
of  their  other  books,  for  example  their  history  and  a  story  book 
from  the  library.  She  should  lead  them  to  see  that  a  table  of 
contents  shows  what  a  book  contains,  that  the  subjects  in  the 
table  of  contents  are  arranged  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  appear  in  the  body  of  the  book,  and  that  some  tables  of  con¬ 
tents  include  the  names  of  authors,  whereas  others  contain  only 
chapter  titles  or  names  of  selections.  Lead  them  to  see  that  the 
table  of  contents  in  their  reader  includes  not  only  the  story  titles 
and  the  names  of  authors,  but  also  in  many  cases  the  titles  of 
sections  within  the  story.  Call  attention  also  to  the  six  major 
divisions  of  their  book.  Give  them  practice  in  locating  particular 
selections  and  sections  by  using  the  table  of  contents. 

c.  Indexes.  In  connection  with  most  of  the  selections  in  Learn¬ 
ing  Unit  One,  the  teacher  will  find  it  desirable  to  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  read  related  materials  in  other  books.  For  example,  in 
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connection  with  “The  Runt  Comes  Through/’  she  may  have  them 
read  about  some  famous  baseball  player  such  as  Babe  Ruth;  in 
connection  with  “A  Popular  Hobby,”  she  may  find  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  want  to  read  about  stamps,  arrowheads,  butterflies,  quartz, 
cocoons,  silk,  or  something  else  which  was  mentioned  in  the 
selection  or  which  some  child  in  the  class  is  collecting;  in  con¬ 
nection  with  “An  Ocean  Fishing  Trip,”  she  may  direct  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  additional  materials  about  fish,  fishing  equipment,  or 
boats;  and  in  connection  with  “Some  Jolly  Adventures  of  Robin 
Hood,”  she  may  find  it  desirable  to  have  the  child  read  about 
knights  or  archery,  or  other  stories  about  Robin  Hood  or  King 
Richard. 

In  finding  materials  in  other  books  the  children  will  have  an 
immediate  need  to  use  indexes.  With  this  need  as  a  stimulus, 
the  teacher  should  guide  them  in  using  indexes  to  find  the  mate¬ 
rial  which  they  want  to  read.  She  should  lead  them  to  see  that 
usually  only  books  of  a  factual  nature  need  or  contain  indexes., 

With  the  pupils’  history  book,  their  geography,  or  some  other 
factual  book  which  they  all  use  in  a  curricular  subject,  the  teacher 
may  direct  the  children’s  attention  to  the  location  of  the  index 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  to  its  alphabetical  arrangement.  She 
should  give  them  practice  in  locating  information  by  use  of  the 
index.  She  should  emphasize  the  importance  of  choosing  the 
proper  topic  word  when  attempting  to  find  information  through 
the  use  of  an  index.  When  pupils  have  occasion  to  read  related 
materials  in  other  books  the  teacher  should  encourage  them  to  use 
the  index  to  locate  the  materials,  and  she  should  guide  them  until 
they  become  reasonably  efficient  in  its  use. 

d.  Encyclopedias.  If  the  children  have  not  already  become 
familiar  with  encyclopedias  in  the  Fourth  Grade,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  examine  the  encyclopedias  and  lead  to  discover  that 
the  material  in  them  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  and  that 
the  guide  letters  on  the  outside  are  helpful  in  determining  which 
volume  to  use  in  finding  particular  information.  As  with  indexes, 
the  teacher  should  emphasize  the  importance  of  carefully  choos¬ 
ing  the  topic  word.  For  example,  if  the  children  want  to  learn 
more  about  insects  that  injure  trees,  they  will  need  to  decide 
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whether  to  look  under  insects  or  trees  or  the  name  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  insect  or  tree.  They  should  learn  also  that  additional 
information  on  a  particular  subject  may  be  found  by  consulting 
related  topics. 

10.  Extending  and  enriching  experiences.  Children’s  experi¬ 
ences  and  interests  may  be  broadened  through  use  of  the  basic 
reader,  supplementary  books,  and  nonreading  activities. 

a.  The  basic  reader.  The  nature  of  the  content  in  Learning 
Unit  One  insures  extension  and  enrichment  of  children’s  experi¬ 
ences.  By  having  the  children  read  the  selections  in  this  unit  and 
by  training  them  in  comprehension  and  retention  of  ideas  the 
teacher  can  do  much  toward  extending  and  enriching  their 
experiences. 

b.  Supplementary  books.  The  suggestions  given  on  page  78 
under  the  heading  Indexes  indicate  the  kind  of  related  reading 
that  may  grow  out  of  discussion  of  selections  in  the  basic  reader. 
The  material  used  for  supplementary  reading  should  be  at  or 
below  the  difficulty  of  the  basic  readers ;  at  level  for  the  capable 
readers  and  below  level  for  the  less  capable.  At  first  the  teacher 
should  carefully  select  the  books,  especially  for  the  slower  read¬ 
ers,  but  as  the  children  show  power  to  read  independently,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  selections. 

The  teacher  is  advised  to  analyze  available  supplementary 
books  and  books  of  reference.  By  keeping  in  card  index  form  a 
record  of  her  findings,  she  will  be  able  always  to  determine 
quickly  what  use  can  be  made  of  these  materials.  The  index  card 
for  each  selection  should  contain  the  following  information. 

Title:  The  exact  title  of  the  story,  or  a  title  which  will  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  subject  matter. 

Source:  The  name  of  the  book  in  which  the  story  occurs  and 
exact  pages  on  which  it  is  found. 

Difficulty :  A  notation  as  to  whether  the  story  is  above  or  below 
the  grade  level  of  the  children. 

Notes:  Any  fact  about  the  story  which  the  teacher  thinks  will 
be  significant  to  her. 

Unit:  The  unit  or  units  in  the  basic  reader  in  connection  with 
which  the  story  will  be  most  useful. 
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c.  Nonreading  activities.  Where  it  is  practical  to  do  so,  the 
teacher  may  add  to  the  children’s  experience  by  having  them 
carry  out  nonreading  activities  related  to  the  ideas  which  they 
have  met  in  reading.  For  example,  visiting  a  museum  and  observ¬ 
ing  different  collections  there,  or  making  and  displaying  collec¬ 
tions  of  minerals,  shells,  insects,  stamps,  etc.,  would  be  worth¬ 
while  nonreading  activities  in  connection  with  “A  Popular 
Hobby”;  and  making  bows  and  arrows,  setting  up  a  bull’s  eye 
target,  and  holding  an  archery  contest  would  enrich  understand¬ 
ing  of  certain  episodes  in  “Some  Jolly  Adventures  of  Robin 
Hood.” 

11.  Individual  needs.  Through  constant  observing  and  fre¬ 
quent  testing,  the  teacher  will  become  aware  of  the  individual 
needs  of  the  children.  She  should  group  her  class  into  small 
groups  and  give  them  additional  practice  on  such  skills  and  abili¬ 
ties  as  seem  weak.  She  will  need  to  use  additional  easy  supple¬ 
mentary  material  with  some  groups,  to  give  additional  drill  on 
vocabulary,  to  find  new  material  to  interest  the  children,  and  to 
carry  on  such  corrective  teaching  as  will  insure  a  steady  progress 
toward  the  objectives  set  up  for  the  group. 

From  time  to  time  regrouping  will  be  advisable.  A  child  who 
starts  out  in  a  slow  group  may  respond  to  good  teaching  and 
advance  beyond  the  level  of  that  group.  Or  a  child  who  has 
acquired  enough  skill  to  start  with  a  fast  group  may  prove  to 
be  a  slower  learner  than  others  in  that  group.  The  individual 
child  should  be  placed  always  in  a  group  with  which  he  can  work 
successfully. 

The  goals  set  for  the  less  capable  group  should  be  fewer  and 
simpler  than  those  for  the  more  able  readers.  But  each  group 
should  be  held  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  goals  set  for  it. 

The  less  capable  group  will  require  a  longer  time  to  read  a 
unit  than  will  the  more  able  children.  Each  group  should  be 
allowed  to  go  at  the  rate  best  suited  to  it. 

The  teacher  should  observe  the  reading  speed  of  each  child. 
Of  course,  it  is  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  make  all  children  con¬ 
form  to  a  standard  speed,  but  unless  the  teacher  frequently  calls 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  reading  as  rapidly  as  possible,  some 
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children  will  fall  into  the  habit  of  dawdling  as  they  read.  Each 
child  should  be  encouraged  to  concentrate  on  what  he  is  read¬ 
ing,  and  from  time  to  time  he  should  be  tested  to  see  how  quickly 
he  can  get  the  meaning  from  a  given  passage.  The  teacher 
whose  class  is  supplied  with  Reading  Activities,  Book  Five  will 
find  in  it  a  number  of  exercises  which  will  encourage  the  children 
to  try  to  improve  their  speed  of  reading. 

12.  Oral  reading  and  speech.  The  following  suggestions  are  for 
the  teacher’s  guidance  in  determining  when  to  use  oral  reading 
and  how  to  present  the  special  speech  lessons. 

a.  Oral  reading.  The  first  reading  of  a  paragraph,  section, 
or  selection  should  be  silent  reading.  When  the  material  has 
been  read  silently,  children  may  be  asked  to  read  passages  orally 
to  answer  a  question,  to  bring  out  new  meaning,  or  to  improve 
oral  reading  skill.  Following  a  testing  period,  the  children  may 
read  orally  to  find  the  correct  answers  to  questions  which  they 
may  have  missed.  In  a  weak  class  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable 
to  have  the  entire  lesson  read  orally  in  order  to  locate  the  recog¬ 
nition  difficulties. 

Audience  oral  reading  should  be  a  definite  part  of  the  basic 
reading  program.  From  time  to  time  children  should  be  asked 
to  prepare  material  in  supplementary  books  to  be  read  to  the 
class.  When  doing  this  type  of  reading,  the  child  should  read 
from  a  book  not  in  the  hands  of  the  rest  of  the  class. 

b.  Special  speech  lessons.  For  general  goals  and  suggested 
standards,  see  pages  62  and  63. 

(1)  “A  Speech  Ball  Game,”  pages  21-24.  The  exercises  in 
this  lesson  are  self-explanatory.  It  is  the  attitude  toward  them 
that  needs  to  be  guided.  The  teacher  may  increase  interest  in 
the  exercises  by  telling  the  pupils  that  radio  announcers  give 
much  attention  to  flexibility  of  the  speech  organs,  just  as  sports¬ 
men  must  exercise  other  muscles.  She  may  point  out  that  many 
persons  have  difficulty  with  such  a  word  as  statistics  because  the 
tongue  won’t  move  fast  enough. 

In  “A  Speech  Ball  Game,”  the  pitcher  may  hand  the  players 
slips  with  the  words  on  them,  or  write  the  words  on  the  board. 
He  may  prefer  to  spell  the  words  aloud,  insisting  that  the  correct 
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pronunciation  be  returned,  so  that  all  may  hear  and  understand. 

(2)  “In  the  Streams,”  page  44.  The  teacher  should  read  the 
poem  to  the  children  and  with  them  until  they  are  familiar  with 
its  rhythm  and  movement.  She  should  direct  them  not  to  let  their 
voices  drop  at  the  end  of  a  line  unless  the  thought  is  complete 
there. 

The  solo  readers  should  be  selected  by  try-out.  These  soloists 
should  be  changed  from  time  to  time  so  that  many  students  may 
have  the  experience  of  leadership. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  ing  endings  which 
occur  frequently  in  this  poem,  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  such 
words  as  fish  and  catch,  and  to  the  quality  of  all  vowel  sounds. 
All  vowel  sounds  should  come  through  the  mouth  and  not  the 
nose. 

(3)  “Sir  Guy  and  Robin  Hood,”  pages  84-86.  The  teacher  may 
find  it  helpful  to  check  the  endings  of  such  words  as :  bandit, 
bold,  roamed,  plundered ,  gold,  feared,  loved,  hand,  met,  through¬ 
out,  wide,  guide,  daylight,  fade,  meet,  stopped,  followed,  behind, 
armed,  stood,  and  sought.  The  t’s  and  d’s  at  the  end  of  words  are 
often  neglected.  Attention  should  be  given  also  to  the  short  i 
in  these  words:  Robin  (not  Rob-un) ,  bandit,  selfish,  promise.  The 
a  in  laugh  is  either  short  Italian  or  long  Italian,  not  short  a. 

The  ballad  may  be  dramatized  for  an  auditorium  presentation. 
Costumes  need  not  be  elaborate;  paper  hats  and  bows  for  the 
men,  and  shawls  over  heads  and  shoulders  for  the  villagers  are 
suggested. 


LEARNING  UNIT  TWO 

Nature — Land,  Sky,  and  Water,  pages  87  through  154 

Content.  This  unit  is  planned  to  increase  the  child’s  under¬ 
standing  of  certain  everyday  natural  phenomena,  to  interest  him 
in  conserving  natural  resources,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  aspects 
of  nature  beyond  his  own  environment.  The  selections  are : 
Bright  and  Noisy  Nature  (pp.  89-96) 

The  Storm  (p.  97) 

The  North  Wind  (p.  98) 
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Modern  Pioneers  (pp.  99-114) 

The  Year’s  at  the  Spring  (p.  115) 

The  Brown  Thrush  (pp.  116  and  117) 

Marooned  by  a  Whale  (pp.  118-149) 

A-Hunting  We  Will  Go  (pp.  150-152) 

A  Nautical  Ballad  (pp.  153  and  154) 

Purposes.  In  presenting  this  unit  the  teacher  will  work  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes : 

1.  To  introduce  the  unit  and  each  selection  in  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  children  will  read  with  interest  and  understanding. 

2.  To  increase  children’s  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  nature. 

3.  To  continue  training  in  vocabulary  expansion  and  enrich¬ 
ment  and  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  the  glossary. 

4.  To  continue  training  in  comprehension,  retention,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  location  of  information. 

5.  To  provide  for  individual  needs. 

6.  To  continue  emphasis  on  oral  reading  and  speech  training. 

Procedure.  The  following  procedure  is  suggested  for  carrying 

out  the  purposes  of  this  unit : 

1.  Introducing  the  unit  and  the  individual  selections.  By 
brief,  informal  discussion  the  teacher  should  arouse  the  children’s 
interest  in  nature.  She  should  encourage  them  to  contribute  to 
this  discussion  ideas  about  nature  which  they  have  gained  from 
their  own  observation.  Such  ideas  as  the  power,  the  wonder,  the 
variety,  the  beauty,  and  the  usefulness  of  nature  will  probably 
be  brought  naturally  into  the  discussion  by  the  children  them¬ 
selves.  The  discussion  should  be  kept  brief  and  spirited,  for  its 
main  purpose  is  to  arouse  the  children’s  interest  and  to  help  them 
make  the  proper  adjustment  to  the  materials  which  follow. 

As  in  Unit  One,  before  assigning  any  selection,  the  teacher 
should  read  it,  note  any  concepts  or  words  which  she  thinks  may 
be  troublesome  to  her  pupils,  and  plan  her  introductory  discus¬ 
sion  accordingly.  For  example,  before  assigning  “Marooned  by 
a  Whale,”  in  inland  regions  the  teacher  will  probably  find  it 
advisable  to  explain  such  nautical  terms  as  mast ,  starboard  bow , 
skipper,  seaworthy ,  aft,  and  windward.  The  illustrations  and  the 
preparatory  note  preceding  each  selection  will  help  to  arouse 
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the  children’s  interest  and  put  them  in  the  proper  attitude  of 
mind. 

2.  Increasing  knowledge  and  interest.  In  this  Learning  Unit 
the  children’s  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  nature  may  be  in¬ 
creased  through  their  reading  of  the  selections  in  the  basic  text, 
through  nonreading  activities  growing  out  of  their  study  of 
those  selections,  and  through  supplementary  reading. 

With  “A  Modern  Pioneer”  as  a  stimulus,  the  children  may  be 
encouraged  to  observe  and  discuss  the  habits  of  birds  and  animals, 
to  photograph  or  sketch  wildflowers,  and  to  make  and  carry  out 
plans  for  conserving  natural  resources  in  their  own  community. 
Prints  of  Audubon’s  paintings  may  be  exhibited  in  the  classroom 
and  observed  and  discussed  by  the  children.  The  nonreading 
activities  suggested  in  connection  with  this  story  are  given  as 
examples  of  what  may  be  done  with  a  particular  selection. 
Equally  relevant  and  valuable  nonreading  activities  may  be 
carried  on  in  connection  with  other  selections  in  this  unit. 

The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  read  supplementary 
materials  about  various  aspects  of  nature.  In  connection  with 
the  first  selection,  they  might  read  more  about  thunderstorms, 
or  they  might  read  about  hail  or  snow  or  fog.  They  might  read, 
too,  additional  nature  myths,  or  materials  about  Benjamin 
Franklin.  The  story  “A  Modern  Pioneer”  may  arouse  interest  in 
reading  about  such  topics  as  national  parks,  forestry,  birds  and 
animals,  insect  pests,  wildlife  sanctuaries,  Audubon,  Boy  Scouts, 
and  4-H  Clubs.  In  connection  with  “Marooned  by  a  Whale”  the 
children  may  be  interested  in  doing  additional  reading  about 
whales,  their  habits  and  their  usefulness  to  man. 

3.  Vocabulary  development.  To  increase  independence  in 
solving  new  word  problems,  the  teacher  should  continue  to  follow 
the  suggestions  outlined  on  pages  67,  70,  and  71. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  unit  is  to  expand  the  child’s  vocabu¬ 
lary  through  the  addition  of  many  words  related  to  various  phases 
of  nature.  Among  them  are  such  words  as  moisture ,  condenses , 
thunderstorm ,  light  waves ,  sound  waves,  cloudburst ,  Aurora 
Borealis,  conservation,  wildlife  sanctuary,  haunts,  natural  re¬ 
sources,  game  warden,  topsoil,  watershed,  forestry,  whale,  shark, 
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spearfish,  spray ,  and  blubber.  The  teacher  should  see  that  the 
children  master  the  pronunciation  and  meanings  of  the  new 
words. 

The  suggestions  for  dictionary  usage  given  on  pages  72  and  73 
are  applicable  in  this  unit.  Practice  in  all  the  abilities  involved 
in  dictionary  usage  should  be  continued  with  particular  emphasis 
on  developing  an  understanding  of  phonetic  spelling,  diacritical 
marks,  and  the  use  of  the  pronunciation  key. 

4.  Comprehension ,  retention ,  location,  and  organization.  In 
this  unit  the  teacher  should  continue  to  follow  the  suggestions 
given  on  pages  73  to  76  for  developing  ability  to  comprehend 
and  remember  ideas.  She  should  encourage  children  to  locate 
material  in  supplementary  books  through  the  use  of  indexes, 
and  she  should  continue  to  guide  them  in  the  use  of  encyclo¬ 
pedias.  By  having  them  find  articles  on  Franklin,  the  Valkyries, 
Buffalo  Bill,  national  parks,  the  Audubon  Society,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  whaling  she  can  give  them  good  practice  in  using 
encyclopedias. 

In  the  text  and  in  the  Activities  Book  are  exercises  for  the 
development  of  skill  in  grasping  the  organization  of  material 
read.  Arranging  in  proper  order  a  number  of  ideas  taken  from  a 
given  selection,  relating  the  most  important  idea  and  the  con¬ 
tributing  details  in  a  given  paragraph ;  and  making  simple  out¬ 
lines  of  a  selection — these  and  similar  activities  will  be  helpful 
in  developing  the  ability  to  organize  material  read. 

The  teacher  will  use  tests  as  a  means  of  determining  whether 
children  have  grasped  the  organization  of  the  material  and 
understood  and  remembered  the  main  ideas  and  important  details. 
She  will  find  good  testing  material  among  the  exercises  in  the 
text  and  those  in  the  Activities  Book.  In  addition  she  should  use 
tests  of  her  own  devising.  Her  tests  should  be  varied  in  nature, 
including  such  types  as  multiple  choice  tests  in  which  the  pupil 
chooses  from  several  statements  the  one  which  gives  the  main 
idea  of  a  section  or  selection,  tests  on  organization  in  which  the 
pupil  arranges  a  series  of  statements  in  proper  order,  tests  on 
dictionary  usage,  and  matching  tests  in  which  the  pupil  is 
required  to  match  words  and  meanings. 
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5.  Individual  needs.  See  pages  81  and  82. 

6.  Oral  reading  and  speech.  For  general  oral  reading  sugges¬ 
tions,  see  page  82.  For  general  goals  and  suggested  standards  in 
speech  lessons,  see  pages  62  and  63. 

a.  “The  North  Wind,”  page  98.  There  are  four  properties  of 
tone:  quality,  volume,  pitch,  and  duration.  This  is  true  of  a 
piano  tone,  a  violin  tone,  and  human  tone. 

“The  North  Wind”  affords  work  on  all  of  these  properties.  The 
quality  of  tone  which  best  represents  the  wind  is  a  breathy 
quality — that  is,  more  breath  than  sound.  In  fact  a  very  fine 
imitation  of  the  wind-sound  is  achieved  when  the  wh  of  the  whoo 
is  prolonged  into  a  whistle.  The  sentences,  however,  should  be 
given  in  a  normal  tone. 

Volume  means  loudness  or  softness  of  tone.  This  poem  affords 
opportunity  to  vary  the  volume  of  the  voice  to  indicate  the 
changes  in  the  force  of  the  wind. 

Pitch  has  two  factors:  degree  and  inflection.  The  degree  is 
the  relative  position  on  the  vocal  scale:  high,  medium,  or  low. 
Inflection  is  the  glide  of  the  voice  upward  or  downward  on  a 
given  tone.  The  wind’s  whoo-oo-oo-oo  offers  varied  inflection — 
from  low  to  high  and  high  to  low. 

Duration  means  the  continuation  of  tone.  This  also  occurs  in 
the  whoo-oo-oo-oo  of  the  North  Wind.  Groaned  and  moaned  are 
words  in  which  the  vowel  sound  of  long  o  permits  duration. 

b.  “The  Year’s  at  the  Spring,”  page  115.  This  selection  is  of¬ 
fered  for  tone  color  in  the  voice,  as  well  as  for  participation  in 
literature  through  choral  speaking.  The  line-a-child  arrange¬ 
ment,  with  unison  ending  stimulates  leadership  and  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  individual  as  well  as  class  participation. 

The  entire  selection  should  be  read  in  a  spritely  way,  as  if 
one  were  glad  to  be  alive.  The  rate  should  be  lively  but  not  too 
fast  for  enjoyment.  A  slow  rate  destroys  the  mood  of  the  selec¬ 
tion.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  these  words:  seven, 
not  sevun ;  also  heaven ,  not  heavun.  Dew  is  pronounced  with  a 
long  u  not  long  oo.  Dew  must  rhyme  with  you,  not  with  who. 

c.  “A-Hunting  We  Will  Go,”  pages  150-152.  The  teacher  may 
desire  to  precede  the  hunts  suggested  in  the  book  with  hunts  for 
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the  long  a  and  the  short  a.  Success  in  finding  these  familiar 
vowels  may  serve  as  stimulation  to  the  children  in  undertaking 
the  more  difficult  pursuits. 

For  the  teacher’s  convenience  the  following  classification 
showing  all  the  short  a  and  long  a  words  which  occur  in  the  list 
on  pages  150  and  151  of  the  children’s  book  is  given. 

Short  a  (a)  :  and,  back,  began,  catching,  entrance,  grab,  happy, 
hatch,  land,  rapid,  sand,  scamper,  stamp,  Tasmanian  (first 
and  last  a's) ,  tracks,  travel. 

Long  a  (a)  :  bait,  date,  entertain,  male,  naked,  stage. 

The  following  classification  shows  what  words  should  be  found 
in  the  four  hunts  suggested  in  the  book : 

Hunt  I — short  Italian  a  or  intermediate  a  (a)  :  ask,  branch, 
brass,  command,  dance,  fast,  glass,  grasses,  grasshopper, 
half  (also  pronounced  “half”),  last,  laugh  (also  pronounced 
“laugh”) ,  master,  past,  pasture,  plants,  task. 

Hunt  II — long  Italian  a  (a)  :  almond,  are,  car,  dark,  farmer, 
half  (also  “half”),  hard,  large,  laugh  (also  “laugh”),  smart, 
target. 

Hunt  III — broad  a  or  caret  o  (a  or  6)  :  all,  Australian,  auto¬ 
mobile,  awful,  ball,  because,  fallen,  false,  lawn,  paws,  raw, 
small,  tall,  war,  warm,  waters. 

Silent  Letter  Hunt:  aZmond,  biscuit,  chestnut,  evening,  fore¬ 
head,  glisten,  haZf,  hasten,  hneeiing,  knock,  known,  listen, 
often,  parliament,  saZmon,  sword,  though,  toward,  unknown, 
yoZk. 


LEARNING  UNIT  THREE 

History — People  and  Brave  Deeds,  pages  155  through  222 

Content.  This  unit  affords  an  opportunity  to  correlate  the  read¬ 
ing  instruction  with  history.  The  selections  here  are : 

A  Brave  Explorer  (pp.  157-163) 

A  Song  of  Praise  (p.  164) 

Explorers  in  Speech  (pp.  165-167) 

Knights  of  the  Silver  Shield  (pp.  168-178) 

A  Story  of  Independence  (pp.  179-188) 
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Independence  Bell  (pp.  189-192) 

Patriotism  and  Good  Speech  (pp.  193  and  194) 

The  Flag  (p.  195) 

The  Girl  Who  Liked  to  Play  Nurse  (pp.  196-201) 

A  Hero  of  Our  Navy  (pp.  202-222) 

Purposes.  In  presenting  this  Learning  Unit  the  teacher  should 
work  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes : 

1.  To  introduce  the  unit  and  each  selection  in  such  a  way  that 
the  children  will  read  with  understanding  and  enjoyment. 

2.  To  broaden  the  child’s  interest  and  experiences  through 
reading  about  the  past,  to  satisfy  his  taste  for  tales  of  heroes 
and  adventure,  and  to  relate  the  work  in  basic  reading  to 
that  done  in  history  or  social  science. 

3.  To  develop  appreciation  of  the  heroic  qualities  of  great 
characters,  especially  of  some  of  our  national  heroes. 

4.  To  continue  training  in  vocabulary  expansion  and  enrich¬ 
ment  and  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

5.  To  continue  training  in  comprehension,  retention,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  location  of  information. 

6.  To  continue  provision  for  individual  needs. 

7.  To  encourage  children  to  make  use  of  ideas  gained  from 
reading. 

8.  To  continue  training  in  oral  reading  and  speech. 

Procedure.  The  following  procedure  is  suggested  for  carrying 

out  the  purposes  of  this  unit : 

1.  Introducing  the  unit  and  the  individual  selections.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  this  unit,  the  teacher  should  emphasize  that  the  selections 
contained  in  it  describe  the  kind  of  events  that  actually  occurred 
in  the  past.  As  in  previous  units,  before  assigning  any  selection, 
the  teacher  should  read  it  carefully,  note  any  words  or  concepts 
which  she  thinks  will  be  difficult  for  her  pupils,  and  plan  her 
introduction  to  give  them  the  necessary  help.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  poem,  “Independence  Bell,”  the  first  reading  of  the 
selections  in  this  unit  should  be  silent,  preceded  only  by  brief 
introductory  remarks  and  by  attention  to  the  illustration  and 
the  preparatory  note. 

2.  Extending  experiences  and  developing  interests.  As  in 
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preceding  units,  the  children’s  interests  and  experiences  may  be 
broadened  through  the  selections  in  the  basic  text,  through  non¬ 
reading  activities,  and  through  reading  of  related  materials. 

Visiting  a  museum;  collecting  and  exhibiting  pictures  of  the 
life  of  early  Dutch  settlers,  of  the  English  colonists  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  or  of  different  kinds  of  American  ships  from 
the  days  of  Joshua  Barney  to  the  present  time;  dramatizing  “A 
Story  of  Independence,”  or  “Independence  Bell”;  and  construct¬ 
ing  an  Indian  village  or  a  feudal  castle  in  miniature  are  types  of 
nonreading  activities  which  may  be  used. 

The  supplementary  reading  here  will  naturally  be  concerned 
with  material  of  a  historical  flavor.  Easy  biographical  stories  of 
Henry  Hudson,  Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Florence 
Nightingale  may  be  read  if  available.  Children  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  read  stories  of  feudal  days,  stories  of  patriotism  and 
service — particularly  stories  of  our  own  country’s  early  leaders, 
and  stories  emphasizing  the  greatness  of  our  country. 

3.  Developing  appreciation.  The  aspect  of  appreciation  here 
is  appreciation  of  admirable  traits  of  character.  Awareness  of 
what  traits  are  admirable  is  essential  to  appreciation.  This 
awareness  can  be  developed  by  encouraging  the  children  from 
time  to  time  to  tell  why  they  like  a  particular  character  or  why  a 
particular  character  was  a  good  leader  or  why  other  characters 
in  the  story  respected  a  particular  character. 

4.  V ocabulary  development  and  dictionary  usage.  To  develop 
ability  in  vocabulary  recognition  and  comprehension,  the  teacher 
will  continue  to  use  the  suggestions  given  on  pages  67  and  71. 
In  this  unit  she  should  be  concerned  particularly  with  words 
that  contribute  to  the  child’s  understanding  of  historical  read¬ 
ing:  for  example  manners ,  customs,  strait,  possessions,  castle, 
armor,  helmet,  spear,  moat,  drawbridge,  knight,  Declaration  of 
Independence,  colonies,  Continental  Congress,  liberty,  colonel, 
represent,  rebels,  unite,  freedom,  state  paper,  petition,  the  king's 
ministers,  unanimous,  loyal,  nations,  patriotism,  tyrant,  patriot, 
privateers,  sentinels,  man-of-ivar,  arms,  and  legislature.  Such 
activities  as  using  the  new  words  in  discussion,  writing  defini¬ 
tions  for  them,  matching  words  and  meanings,  putting  diction- 
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ary  definitions  into  one’s  own  words,  choosing  the  best  of  several 
meanings,  and  reading  the  words  in  a  variety  of  contexts  should 
be  used  to  insure  the  child’s  comprehension  of  the  meanings  the 
words  convey. 

All  the  abilities  involved  in  dictionary  usage  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  during  this  Learning  Unit  according  to  the  suggestions 
outlined  on  pages  72  and  73.  Particular  emphasis  should  be  given 
to  understanding  syllabification  and  accent  and  to  choosing  the 
definition  best  suited  to  the  context. 

5.  Comprehension,  retention,  organization,  and  location  of  in¬ 
formation.  Continue  to  use  the  suggestions  given  on  pages  73 
to  80.  Many  occasions  for  using  reference  books  and  maps 
will  naturally  arise  in  connection  with  the  selections  in  this  unit. 
The  children’s  desire  for  more  information  about  such  subjects 
as  Christmas  customs,  Henry  Hudson,  the  American  Indians, 

Franklin,  Washington,  the  Revolutionary  War,  knights,  life  in 

\ 

feudal  castles,  and  Florence  Nightingale  will  enable  the  teacher 
to  give  them  purposeful  practice  in  the  use  of  encyclopedias. 

A  number  of  the  selections  afford  opportunity  for  map  exer¬ 
cises.  For  example,  in  connection  with  the  first  selection  the 
children  might  locate  the  Hudson  River  and  New  York  City;  in 
connection  with  “A  Story  of  Independence,”  the  states  which 
were  the  thirteen  colonies;  in  connection  with  “The  Girl  Who 
Liked  to  Play  Nurse,”  Italy  and  England;  and  in  connection  with 
“A  Hero  of  Our  Navy,”  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  Chesapeake  Bay, 
Delaware  Bay,  the  West  Indies,  the  Bahamas,  and  Plymouth, 
England. 

6.  Individual  needs.  See  pages  81  and  82. 

7.  Using  ideas  gained  from  reading.  Unless  the  child  can  re¬ 
tain  history  stories  and  relate  them  readily  in  informal  conver¬ 
sation,  he  misses  much  of  the  fun  and  the  value  of  historical 
reading.  The  ability  to  tell  others  in  an  interesting  way  about 
something  one  has  read  adds  much  to  one’s  skill  as  a  conversa¬ 
tionalist.  This  unit  furnishes  opportunity  for  stressing  that 
ability.  Frequently  the  teacher  should  encourage  children  to 
relate  in  their  own  words  the  ideas  expressed  in  a  given  para¬ 
graph  or  selection.  In  a  discussion  period  following  the  silent 
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reading  of  a  selection,  children  should  be  invited  and  encour¬ 
aged  to  tell  what  parts  they  like  best  and  why,  and  to  tell  related 
bits  of  their  own  experiences.  Sometimes  it  may  be  possible 
to  have  several  children  read  from  different  supplementary  books 
about  a  given  subject,  for  example  about  life  in  the  colonies  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Such  reading  might  be  followed  by 
an  informal  period  of  conversation  in  which  children  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  exchange  ideas  read. 

8.  Oral  reading  and  speech.  For  general  oral  reading  sugges¬ 
tions,  see  page  82.  For  general  goals  and  suggested  standards  in 
speech  lessons,  see  pages  62  and  63. 

a.  “A  Song  of  Praise,”  page  164.  This  poem  is  presented  for 
voice  training,  diction,  mood,  and  enjoyment  of  literature.  To 
offer  individual  leadership  as  well  as  group  cooperation  line-a- 
child  arrangement  with  unison  beginning  and  ending  is  used. 

The  teacher  may  let  the  children  read  the  poem  silently ;  then 
aloud,  together.  Or  she  may  read  the  poem  aloud  to  them,  thus 
affording  a  correct  example  in  emphasis,  phrasing,  pause,  and 
pronunciation.  She  should  have  the  children  guard  against  the 
falling  inflection  at  the  end  of  each  line.  This  tendency  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  poor  oral  reading  of  poetry.  She  should  instruct 
the  children  to  let  their  voices  carry  over  to  the  end  of  the 
thought. 

In  the  first  four  lines,  these  are  the  words  for  major  emphasis : 
God,  outdoors,  thee,  praise,  thee,  earth,  sky,  joy.  In  the  last  four 
lines :  God,  streets,  God,  ways,  God,  hills,  vales,  thee,  song,  praise. 
Thanks  and  gratitude  are  the  words  to  be  emphasized  in  the  two 
other  unison  lines. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  the  ing  endings  of  these 
words :  bending,  sending,  flowing,  blowing,  smiling ;  to  the  short 
Italian  a  in  grasses ;  to  the  long  u  in  gratitude;  to  the  short  e’s  in 
bending,  sending,  gently,  and  friendly. 

The  voices  should  be  kept  light  throughout  the  poem ;  for  the 
unison  line  “Our  thanks  to  thee  we’re  sending,”  the  voices  should 
be  as  soft  as  for  a  prayer. 

b.  “Explorers  in  Speech,”  pages  165-167.  The  th  sound  is  made 
by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the  upper  and  lower 
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teeth,  and  blowing  gently.  A  voiced,  or  hard,  tin  differs  from  the 
unvoiced  or  breathed  sound  only  in  the  vibration  of  the  vocal 
cords.  By  placing  the  palm  of  the  hand  across  the  throat,  the 
vibration  of  the  voiced  th  may  be  felt  in  the  throat.  Practice  in 
making  these  two  sounds,  and  detecting  their  difference  in  words 
may  be  encouraged  by  using  lists  such  as  the  following: 


Unvoiced  th 

Voiced  th 

thin 

thank 

then 

than 

think 

thunder 

that 

thus 

The  comparative  lists  given  on  page  166  may  be  used  to  detect 
and  to  correct  lisping.  The  most  frequent  type  of  lisping  is  the 
infantile  or  lingual  protrusion  (tongue-between-the-teeth)  lisp, 
and  is  marked  by  the  substitution  of  th  for  s — as  in  yeth  for  yes, 
and  thir  for  sir.  It  should  be  remembered  that  s  is  made  with  the 
teeth  closed ;  th  is  made  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the 
teeth.  The  tongue  is  flat  for  th ;  it  is  grooved  for  s. 

T  and  d  are  other  sounds  sometimes  substituted  for  th.  The 
teacher  should  have  the  pupils  practice  saying  the  lists  on  page 
167,  and  she  may  let  them  add  other  pairs  of  words  if  they  are 
able  to  do  so. 

c.  “Patriotism  and  Good  Speech,’'  pages  193  and  194.  This  selec¬ 
tion  should  be  read  silently  and  then  discussed.  The  teacher  may 
encourage  the  children  to  look  upon  the  Rules  of  Good  Speech 
as  a  kind  of  pledge.  These  rules  or  similar  ones  which  the  pupils 
formulate  for  themselves  should  be  used  as  standards  for  judg¬ 
ing  their  own  oral  work,  and  the  speeches  which  they  hear  public 
speakers  make  over  the  radio  or  in  person. 

LEARNING  UNIT  FOUR 

Emotion — Hardship  and  Success,  pages  223  through  290 

Content.  The  content  of  this  unit  provides  the  child  with  stim¬ 
ulation  for  self-improvement  and  gives  him  experience  in  “feel¬ 
ing”  what  he  reads.  The  selections  included  here  are : 

Making  the  Most  of  Yourself  (pp.  225-233) 

Making  the  Most  of  Your  Speech  (pp.  234-237) 
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One,  Two,  Three  (pp.  238-240) 

A  Thanksgiving  Dream  (pp.  241-257) 

Some  Prescriptions  for  Speech  Improvement  (pp.  258-260) 
The  Prairie  Fire  (pp.  261-263) 

The  Magician  of  Love  (pp.  264-285) 

A  Prescription  for  Vowels  (pp.  286-290) 

Purposes.  In  presenting  this  unit  the  teacher  should  work 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes : 

1.  To  introduce  the  unit  and  each  selection  in  it  in  such  a  way 
that  children  will  read  with  interest  and  understanding. 

2.  To  encourage  children  to  set  up  desirable  standards  as 
guides  for  their  own  personal  conduct. 

3.  To  encourage  appropriate  emotional  reactions  to  material 
read. 

4.  To  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  dramatization. 

5.  To  continue  training  in  vocabulary  expansion  and  enrich¬ 
ment  and  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

6.  To  encourage  the  children  to  do  recreatory  reading. 

7.  To  continue  training  in  comprehension,  retention,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  location  of  information. 

8.  To  provide  for  individual  needs. 

9.  To  continue  training  in  oral  reading  and  speech. 

Procedure.  The  following  procedure  is  suggested  for  carrying 

out  the  purposes  of  this  unit : 

1.  Introducing  the  unit  and  the  individual  selections .  The 
teacher  should  explain  that  this  unit  contains  selections  which 
one  reads  mainly  because  of  their  appeal  to  his  feelings.  Some 
of  them  make  him  feel  a  desire  to  be  a  better  person ;  others  fill 
him  with  admiration,  pity,  love,  or  some  other  feeling.  As  in 
other  units  the  teacher  should  use  the  illustrations  and  the  pre¬ 
paratory  note  in  introducing  each  selection.  Here,  too,  she  should 
first  read  the  selection  herself  and  plan  an  introduction  to  clarify 
any  concepts  or  words  which  she  thinks  may  be  troublesome. 

2.  Personal  guidance.  The  selections  “Making  the  Most  of 
Yourself”  and  “Making  the  Most  of  Your  Speech”  afford  excel¬ 
lent  material  for  guiding  children  in  developing  desirable  stand¬ 
ards  of  conduct.  In  presenting  these  selections  the  teacher  must 
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guard  against  using  a  “preachy”  attitude.  The  children  should 
read  the  selections  silently.  In  the  discussion  following,  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  formulate  their  own  standards  of  con¬ 
duct.  The  teacher  may  even  lead  the  children  to  keep  individual 
lists  of  desirable  standards  and  encourage  them  to  take  inven¬ 
tory  from  time  to  time  to  see  how  they  measure  up  to  their  stand¬ 
ards.  If  this  is  done,  each  child’s  inventory  should  be  for  himself 
alone. 

3.  Encouraging  appropriate  emotional  reactions.  The  silent 
reading  of  each  selection  in  this  unit  should  be  followed  by  a 
period  of  informal  discussion  in  which  the  children  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  express  their  reactions  to  the  selection  and  to  read  orally 
passages  which  impressed  them  particularly.  The  more  spontan¬ 
eous  such  discussion  is,  the  greater  its  value.  The  children  should 
never  be  made  to  feel  that  they  must  express  certain  reactions 
whether  they  feel  them  or  not. 

After  the  silent  reading  of  each  of  the  selections,  “One,  Two, 
Three,”  “A  Thanksgiving  Dream,”  “The  Prairie  Fire,”  and  “The 
Magician  of  Love,”  the  teacher  may  guide  the  children’s  conver¬ 
sation  by  suggesting  topics  for  them  to  discuss  .such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  the  funniest  thing  that  happened,  the  part  that  made  me 
feel  saddest,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  selection,  the  person 
I  felt  sorriest  for,  the  most  helpful  thing  a  certain  character 
did,  why  I  like  a  certain  character  best,  and  what  I  would  have 
done  had  I  been  in  a  certain  character’s  place.  When  she  suggests 
a  topic,  she  should  make  it  clear  to  the  children  that  each  of  them 
should  express  what  he  thinks  and  feels,  and  that  she  does  not 
expect  all  the  children  to  feel  the  same  way. 

4.  Enjoying  dramatization.  It  is  almost  certain  that  after  the 
play  “A  Thanksgiving  Dream”  has  been  read  orally  and  discussed, 
the  children  will  want  to  dramatize  it.  In  planning  scenery,  cos¬ 
tumes,  and  the  like,  the  teacher  should  encourage  the  children’s 
initiative.  Instead  of  requiring  them  to  imitate  her  interpreta¬ 
tion,  by  questions  and  suggestions  she  should  encourage  them  to 
work  out  their  own  interpretation. 

5.  Vocabulary  development  and  dictionary  usage.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  for  vocabulary  development  and  dictionary  usage  sug- 
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gested  in  previous  units  should  be  continued  here.  Finding  in  a 
given  passage  words  and  phrases  that  express  when,  where,  or 
how;  listing  words  and  phrases  that  describe  a  given  person, 
thing,  quality,  or  event ;  choosing  the  best  definition  to  fit  a  par¬ 
ticular  context ;  and  using  different  words  to  express  a  given  idea 
are  types  of  exercises  which  may  be  stressed  at  this  time.  The 
last  two  paragraphs  in  the  selection  “Making  the  Most  of  Your 
Speech”  suggest  an  excellent  type  of  exercise  for  vocabulary 
enrichment.  Much  of  the  training  at  this  time  on  vocabulary 
recognition  techniques  and  on  dictionary  usage  should  be  individ¬ 
ualized. 

6.  Recreatory  reading.  The  children’s  reactions  to  the  selec¬ 
tions  in  their  reader  and  the  teacher’s  analysis  of  available  mate¬ 
rials  should  guide  her  in  helping  each  child  choose  recreatory 
reading  materials.  Her  goal  for  free  reading  periods  should  be 
to  have  each  child  reading  something  which  he  really  enjoys. 
She  can  encourage  recreatory  reading  by  placing  attractive  books 
on  a  table  or  desk  and  allowing  the  children  to  browse  there. 

7.  Comprehension,  retention,  organization,  and  location  of  in¬ 
formation.  In  developing  these  abilities  the  teacher  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the  suggestions  outlined  on  pages  73  to  80.  The 
selection  “The  Magician  of  Love”  may  be  used  for  practice  in 
outlining. 

8.  Individual  needs.  See  pages  81  and  82. 

9.  Oral  reading  and  speech.  For  general  suggestions  regarding 
oral  reading  see  page  82.  For  general  goals  and  suggested  stand¬ 
ards  in  special  speech  lessons,  see  pages  62  and  63. 

a.  “Making  the  Most  of  Your  Speech,’’  pages  234-237.  When  the 
children  have  read  and  discussed  the  selection  “Making  the  Most 
of  Your  Speech”  the  teacher  may  divide  the  class  into  conversa¬ 
tion  groups,  each  group  made  up  of  seven  or  eight  children. 

She  should  get  from  the  pupils  suggested  topics  which  they 
wish  to  discuss  later  in  the  day,  on  the  following  day,  or  later  in 
the  week.  She  should  invite  them  to  read  during  the  library 
period,  and  at  home,  on  their  chosen  subject.  Each  group  may 
choose  a  different  subject  if  it  wishes.  The  teacher  may  select 
a  leader  for  each  group,  or  she  may  let  the  group  choose  its  leader. 
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The  various  groups  should  scatter  to  the  corners  of  the  room  or 
the  cloak  room  and  talk,  following  the  Rules  of  the  Game  as 
suggested  on  pages  235  to  237  of  their  basic  reader.  When  the 
groups  are  ready,  the  teacher  should  let  them  carry  on  their  con¬ 
versation  before  the  class — observing  speech  standards  as  out¬ 
lined  in  Rules  for  Good  Speech  on  page  194. 

The  entire  class,  or  a  few  chosen  critics,  may  offer  friendly 
criticism — good  and  bad — pointing  out  fine  points  and  those 
which  need  improvement  in  the  conversational  game.  Directed 
conversation  and  friendly  criticism  can  do  much  in  developing 
effective  conversational  techniques  among  the  pupils. 

b.  ‘  ‘  Some  Prescriptions  for  Speech  Improvement,  ’  ’  pages  258-260. 
The  following  list  suggests  the  kinds  of  errors  that  the  teacher 
and  pupils  should  note : 

(a)  Careless -pronunciation  {can’ le  for  candle) 

(b)  Incorrect  vowel  quality  ( pore  for  poor) 

(c)  Incorrect  consonants  (w’ich  for  which) 

(d)  Misplaced  accent  {ad' dress  for  address') 

(e)  Addition  of  one  or  more  extra  sounds  ( onct  for  once) 

(f)  Omission  of  an  important  sound  ( reco’nize  for  recognize ) 

(g)  Sounding  of  a  silent  letter  {often  for  of’en ) 

(h)  Uttering  sounds  in  improper  order  {childern  for  chil¬ 
dren) 

c.  “A  Prescription  for  Vowels,”  pages  286-290.  When  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  read  this  selection  very  carefully,  the  teacher  should 
discuss  it  with  them  making  sure  that  they  have  understood  the 
information  which  it  contains.  She  should  have  them  suggest 
familiar  words  which  contain  each  of  the  important  vowel 
sounds.  The  words  should  be  listed  on  the  board  and  the  vowels 
should  be  given  the  proper  marking. 

The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  put  in  their  “Word  Clinic” 
words  from  their  own  oral  work  which  need  attention  because  of 
poor  vowel  quality.  Such  words  as  the  following  may  need  to  be 
included  on  their  list : 

Short  e :  get,  many,  kettle,  spent,  again,  anything,  friendly,  any, 
entered,  tender,  gentlemen,  bet,  instead,  memory. 

Long  u :  new,  knew,  nuisance,  tune,  tulip,  tutor,  numerous. 
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Long  i :  five,  sight,  quite,  beside,  might,  light,  fire,  side. 

Short  i :  children,  chilly,  little,  pretty,  mirror,  listen. 

Ou-ow :  flowers,  wound,  round,  crown,  foundation,  vowel. 

If  the  teacher  thinks  further  study  of  accent  is  desirable  she 
may  add  to  the  words  on  the  list  on  page  290.  Particular  words 
which  the  children  mispronounce  by  misplacing  the  accent  may 
be  added  to  their  list  for  clinical  attention. 

LEARNING  UNIT  FIVE 

Beauty — Sounds  and  Designs,  pages  291  through  358 

Content.  This  unit  provides  reading  experiences  in  which 
appreciation  of  beauty  is  stressed.  It  affords  opportunity  to 
increase  sensitivity  to  the  beautiful  in  music,  art,  architecture, 
language,  and  nature.  The  selections  included  here  are : 

Master  of  Music  (pp.  293-298) 

Vision  (pp.  299  and  300) 

The  Prize  of  the  Tapestry  Weavers  (pp.  301-318) 

Word  Weavers  (pp.  319  and  320) 

Why  the  Princess  Couldn’t  Stay  (pp.  321-330) 

Master  of  the  Sea  (pp.  331-351) 

A  Comparison  (p.  352) 

The  Boy  Who  Climbed  the  Church  Steeple  (pp.  353-358) 
Purposes.  In  presenting  this  unit  the  teacher  will  work  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes : 

1.  To  introduce  the  unit  and  each  selection  in  such  a  way  that 
the  children  will  read  with  interest  and  understanding. 

2.  To  increase  appreciation  for  the  beautiful  in  music,  art, 
architecture,  language,  and  nature. 

3.  To  continue  training  in  vocabulary  recognition  techniques, 
including  dictionary  and  glossary  usage,  and  to  increase 
ability  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  well-chosen  words. 

4.  To  broaden  and  enrich  children’s  experiences. 

5.  To  encourage  children  to  use  ideas  gained  from  reading. 

6.  To  continue  training  in  comprehension,  retention,  organiza¬ 
tion  and  location  of  information. 

7.  To  provide  for  individual  needs. 
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8.  To  continue  emphasis  on  oral  reading  and  speech  training. 

Procedure.  The  following  procedure  is  suggested  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  unit : 

1.  Introducing  the  unit  and  the  individual  selections.  The 
teacher  may  introduce  this  unit  by  briefly  and  enthusiastically 
calling  attention  to  something  beautiful  which  she  particularly 
enjoys;  then  she  should  encourage  the  children  to  tell  of  things 
they  think  especially  beautiful. 

As  in  previous  units,  before  assigning  any  selection,  the 
teacher  should  read  it  carefully,  note  anything  which  she  thinks 
may  be  troublesome  to  her  pupils,  and  plan  her  introductory  dis¬ 
cussion  accordingly.  The  illustrations  and  the  preparatory  notes 
will  help  to  arouse  the  children’s  interest  and  to  put  them  in  the 
proper  attitude  of  mind.  In  introducing  the  story  “Master  of 
Music”  perhaps  it  will  be  possible  to  let  the  children  listen  to 
a  recording  of  MacDowell’s  “To  a  Wild  Rose” ;  in  connection  with 
the  story  “The  Prize  of  the  Tapestry  Weavers,”  if  possible,  the 
children  should  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  a  beautiful  tap¬ 
estry.  A  visit  to  an  art  gallery,  or  the  recall  of  previous  art 
experiences  may  pave  the  way  naturally  to  the  story  “Master  of 
the  Sea.”  If  possible  prints  of  Homer’s  paintings  should  be 
exhibited  in  the  school  room  and  discussed.  Pictures  of  our 
national  capitol,  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  London,  of  Independ¬ 
ence  Hall,  or  of  other  beautiful  buildings  which  incorporate 
some  of  Christopher  Wren’s  ideas  may  be  used  in  introducing 
“The  Boy  Who  Climbed  the  Church  Steeple.”  The  selection  “Why 
the  Princess  Couldn’t  Stay”  lends  itself  best  to  oral  reading.  The 
poems  “Vision”  and  “A  Comparison”  may  also  be  read  orally 
after  the  children  have  observed  the  illustrations  and  read  the 
preparatory  note  silently. 

2.  Increasing  appreciation.  The  children’s  appreciation  will 
naturally  be  increased  just  from  reading  this  unit.  The  teacher 
can  heighten  children’s  appreciation  of  beauty  by  her  own  atti¬ 
tude  toward  beautiful  things.  By  pointing  out  the  variety  of 
kinds  of  beauty  that  exists  she  can  encourage  appreciation,  for 
awareness  of  where  to  look  for  beauty  is  essential  to  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Often  children  do  not  appreciate  the  beauty  that  is  around 


them  simply  because  their  attention  has  never  been  called  to  it. 
For  example,  the  tree  in  the  schoolyard,  or  the  building  on  the 
corner  may  be  very  beautiful  and  the  children  may  have  passed 
that  tree  or  that  building  hundreds  of  times  without  really  see¬ 
ing  it.  But  as  soon  as  someone  says  to  them,  “Isn’t  that  a  beau¬ 
tiful  tree?”  or  “Have  you  noticed  how  beautiful  that  building  is?” 
they  will  begin  to  observe  the  beauty  and  to  appreciate  it.  An¬ 
other  way  of  increasing  appreciation  is  to  encourage  the  children 
to  tell  of  beautiful  things  they  have  seen  and  heard.  The 
children’s  expressions  of  how  they  feel  toward  various  beautiful 
sights  and  sounds  should  grow  naturally  out  of  the  discussion  of 
the  selections  in  this  unit. 

3.  Vocabulary  development.  To  increase  independence  in  solv¬ 
ing  new  word  problems,  the  teacher  should  continue  to  follow  the 
suggestions  outlined  on  pages  67,  70,  and  71. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  unit  is  to  expand  the  child’s  vocab¬ 
ulary  through  the  addition  of  many  words  related  to  music,  art, 
and  architecture  such  as  conservatory,  sketching,  notes,  rollick¬ 
ing  airs,  composer,  concert,  musical  sketches,  sonatas,  portrait, 
cathedral,  stained  glass,  craftsmen,  architects,  gabled  houses,  tap¬ 
estry,  parchment,  woof,  warp,  pattern,  apprentice,  embroidered 
panels,  prints  of  paintings,  free-lancing ,  caricature,  studio, 
masterpiece,  art  galleries,  a  water-color,  an  oil  painting,  compo¬ 
sition,  steeple,  dome,  portico,  spire,  and  fanlights. 

Usually  a  variety  of  techniques  will  be  used  to  insure  complete 
understanding  of  a  word ;  for  example  the  word  fanlight  may  be 
taught  by  having  the  children  read  it  in  context,  by  showing  them 
pictures  of  fanlights,  by  having  them  break  the  word  into  its 
parts  fan  and  light  and  observe  how  the  original  meaning  of  each 
part  is  retained,  by  having  them  draw  fanlights,  and  by  having 
them  observe  and  report  on  fanlights  in  buildings  in  their  own 
community. 

To  encourage  sensitivity  to  well-chosen  words,  the  teacher 
should  frequently  ask  pupils  to  choose  from  a  paragraph  or 
section  the  words  which  describe  a  given  person,  object,  quality, 
or  occurrence.  Finding  the  same  word  used  in  different  situa¬ 
tions  to  express  different  meanings,  thinking  of  words  which 
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can  be  used  to  avoid  the  over  use  of  a  given  word  or  phrase, 
finding  synonyms  and  antonyms  for  a  word  or  phrase,  and  decid¬ 
ing  which  word  or  phrase  best  expresses  an  idea — these  are  types 
of  exercises  which  may  be  used  in  this  unit  to  increase  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  well-chosen  words  and  to  expand  and  enrich  vocabulary. 

The  suggestions  for  dictionary  usage  given  on  pages  72  and  73 
are  equally  applicable  in  this  unit.  Practice  in  all  the  abilities 
involved  in  dictionary  usage  should  be  continued  with  particular 
emphasis  on  interpreting  definitions. 

4.  Extending  and  enriching  experiences.  In  this  Learning  Unit 
the  children's  experiences  may  be  broadened  through  their  read¬ 
ing  of  the  selections  in  the  basic  text,  through  related  non¬ 
reading  activities,  and  through  supplementary  reading  of  related 
materials. 

By  building  upon  the  interests  which  the  selections  in  this 
unit  stimulate,  the  teacher  can  do  much  toward  expanding  and 
enriching  children's  experiences.  For  example,  “The  Boy  Who 
Climbed  the  Church  Steeple"  naturally  arouses  interest  in  beau¬ 
tiful  buildings.  With  this  story  as  a  stimulus  the  children  may 
be  encouraged  to  observe  and  discuss  buildings  in  their  own 
community,  noting  such  things  as  (1)  Does  the  building  have 
pleasing  proportions?  (2)  Is  it  in  harmony  with  its  surround¬ 
ings?  (3)  Is  it  suitable  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used?  (4) 
What  are  its  outstanding  architectural  details?  (Such  details 
as  steeples,  domes,  spires,  and  kind  of  doors  and  windows  should 
be  observed.)  Pictures  of  famous  buildings  may  be  exhibited  in 
the  classroom  and  observed  and  discussed  by  the  children.  A 
model  of  some  famous  building  may  be  constructed  or  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  draw  buildings  with  domes  or  spires.  The  nonreading 
activities  suggested  in  connection  with  this  story  are  given  as 
examples  of  what  may  be  done  with  a  particular  selection.  Equally 
relevant  and  valuable  nonreading  activities  may  be  carried  on  in 
connection  with  other  selections  in  this  unit. 

The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  read  easy  supplementary 
material  about  artists,  musicians,  and  architects  and  about 
famous  paintings  and  buildings  in  our  own  country  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  In  directing  supplementary  reading  related 
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to  this  unit,  the  teacher  should  continue  to  follow  the  suggestions 
given  on  page  80. 

5.  Using  ideas  gained  from  reading.  See  pages  91  and  92. 

6.  Comprehension,  retention,  location,  and  organization  of  in¬ 
formation.  In  this  unit  the  teacher  should  continue  to  follow  the 
suggestions  on  pages  73  to  76  for  developing  ability  to  compre¬ 
hend  and  remember  ideas.  She  should  encourage  children  to 
locate  material  in  supplementary  books  through  the  use  of 
indexes,  and  she  should  continue  to  guide  them  in  the  use  of 
encyclopedias.  By  having  the  children  find  articles  on  MacDowell, 
Homer,  Wren,  our  national  capitol,  cathedrals,  and  tapestries  she 
can  give  them  good  practice  in  using  encyclopedias. 

See  pages  76  and  77  for  suggestions  for  developing  ability  to 
organize  materials  read. 

The  teacher  must  not  lose  sight  of  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  this  unit — to  increase  the  child’s  appreciation  of  beauty.  She 
should  encourage  the  children  to  look  for  beauty  in  nature,  in 
art,  in  music,  in  architecture,  in  language,  and  in  traits  of  char¬ 
acter.  She  is  advised  not  to  attempt  to  test  the  children  on  their 
appreciation  of  beauty.  She  should  test  instead  only  their  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  basic  reading  habits  and  abilities. 

7.  Individual  needs.  See  pages  81  and  82. 

8.  Oral  reading  and  speech.  For  general  oral  reading  sugges¬ 
tions,  see  page  82.  For  general  goals  and  suggested  standards  in 
speech  lessons,  see  pages  62  and  63. 

a.  “Word  Weavers,’’  pages  319  and  320.  This  selection  should 
first  be  read  silently  for  thought.  Silent  reading  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  discussion  to  bring  out  the  two  important  ideas  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  selection:  (1)  some  words  are  vivid  because  their 
sound  suggests  their  meaning;  (2)  some  words  are  vivid  not 
because  of  their  sound  but  because  of  the  associations  which 
they  call  to  mind. 

The  pupils  should  practice  saying  the  word  lists  aloud,  and 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  add  similar  words  to  each  list. 

b.  “Why  the  Princess  Couldn’t  Stay,”  pages  321-330.  This  speech 
play  calls  attention  to  errors  which  are  frequent  among  fifth 
grade  children:  mumbling  and  careless  speech,  slang,  the  omis- 
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sion  of  requisite  sounds,  sound-unit  substitutions,  incorrect  vowel 
and  consonant  quality,  and  improper  accent. 

The  substitution  of  short  u  for  short  e  (“prin  sus”  for  what 
should  be  “prin  ses”),  and  of  short  i  for  short  e  in  words  such 
as  cents ,  men ,  and  spend  are  errors  which  are  frequently  made. 
The  following  comparative  lists  of  words  alike  except  for  the 
vowel  will  be  helpful  in  correcting  this  error. 


short  i 

short  e 

short  u 

pin 

pen 

pun 

bit 

bet 

but 

been 

Ben 

bun 

din 

den 

done 

The  substitution  of  long  oo  for  long  u  is  another  frequent 
error.  Long  u  has  a  short  i  preceding  the  long  oo  sound.  Its  tone 
value  is  that  of  the  word  you. 


long  oo 
who 
moo 
booty 


long  u 
hue 
mew 
beauty 


Sometimes  a  short  oo  is  substituted  for  a  long  oo.  The  long 
oo  sound  occurs  in  the  words :  boom,  moon,  and  spoon.  The  lips 
are  well  rounded.  The  words  room,  roof,  and  hoof  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  with  the  long  oo  sound,  rhyming  with  boom,  aloof,  and 
proof. 

Work  on  short  Italian  or  intermediate  a  is  also  needed.  Fre¬ 
quently  short  a  is  substituted  for  this  softer  sound.  The  sound 
is  between  short  a  and  long  Italian  a  (ah).  These  words  are 
correctly  sounded  with  short  Italian  a :  past,  pass,  alas. 

The  substitution  of  w  for  wh  is  frequent,  as  w’ale  for  whale. 
Wh  is  really  an  h  plus  a  w.  Make  the  two  sounds  in  that  order; 
blow  the  w  out  with  a  little  puff  of  breath. 


w 

wh 

way 

whey 

wear 

where 

witch 

which 

were 

whir 
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The  omission  of  requisite  sounds  is  another  pronunciation 
fault.  Les  and  Si  have  trouble  with  them  in  the  play:  his-to-ry 
not  hist’ry,  ge-og-ra-phy  not  jogerphy,  prob-a-bly  not  prob’ly , 
and  arithmetic  not  Withmetie. 

Words  in  which  the  accent  is  often  misplaced  are:  exquisite , 
absolutely ,  and  evidently.  The  teacher  should  encourage  diction¬ 
ary  use  to  check  accent,  as  well  as  vowel  and  consonant  quality. 

LEARNING  UNIT  SIX 

Knowledge — Workers  and  Facts,  pages  359  through  440 

Content.  This  unit  contains  interesting  factual  material  which 
will  add  to  the  pupils’  knowledge  of  life  and  work  in  distant 
lands  and  to  their  appreciation  of  the  variety  of  services  which 
workers  in  our  own  country  perform.  The  selections  are: 
Strange  Children  of  the  North  (pp.  361-372) 

Tubal  Cain  (pp.  373-376) 

The  Story  of  Steel  (pp.  377-392) 

A  Prescription  for  Carelessness  in  Words  (p.  393) 

General  Store  (p.  394) 

The  Life  of  a  Sheepherder  (pp.  395-404) 

A  Prescription  for  Consonants  (pp.  405-407) 

A  Calcutta  Market  (pp.  408-412) 

Paris  Market  (p.  413) 

Good  Speech  Pays  Well  (pp.  414  and  415) 

The  Window  Washer  (pp.  416-436) 

Cowboys  Then  and  Now  (pp.  437-440) 

Purposes.  In  presenting  this  unit  the  teacher  should  work 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes : 

1.  To  introduce  the  unit  and  each  selection  in  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  children  will  read  with  interest  and  understanding. 

2.  To  increase  the  children’s  knowledge  of  life  in  distant  lands 
and  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  different  kinds  of  work 
in  our  own  country. 

3.  To  continue  training  in  vocabulary  expansion  and  enrich¬ 
ment,  and  the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  glossary. 
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4.  To  continue  training  in  comprehension,  retention,  organi¬ 
zation,  and  location  of  information. 

5.  To  improve  ability  to  do  curricular  reading. 

6.  To  provide  for  individual  needs. 

7.  To  continue  training  in  oral  reading  and  speech. 

Procedure.  The  following  procedure  is  suggested  for  carrying 

out  the  purposes  of  this  unit : 

1.  Introducing  the  unit  and  the  individual  selections.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  this  unit  the  teacher  should  seek  to  develop  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  great  variety  of  kinds  of  work  done  in  our  country 
and  in  the  world.  She  should  explain  that  the  selections  in  this 
unit  will  be  read  mainly  to  gain  information,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  pupils  should  read  each  selection  carefully,  employing 
study  habits  which  will  enable  them  to  remember  (see  page  75). 

As  in  previous  units,  before  assigning  any  selection  the 
teacher  should  read  it,  note  anything  which  she  thinks  will  cause 
her  pupils  difficulty,  and  plan  her  introductory  discussion  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  illustrations  and  preparatory  notes  will  do  much 
toward  arousing  interest  and  establishing  the  proper  mind-set. 

2.  Increasing  knowledge  and  appreciation.  The  content  of  this 
unit  is  such  that  it  is  sure  to  increase  the  children’s  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  great  variety  of  kinds  of  work  necessary 
in  our  country  and  in  distant  lands.  The  teacher  should  build 
upon  the  interests  which  the  selections  arouse,  and  encourage  the 
children  to  do  much  supplementary  reading  on  related  subjects. 

“Strange  Children  of  the  North”  may  lead  to  a  discussion  of 
how  climate  and  other  natural  forces  influence  man’s  work  and 
his  way  of  living.  Articles  about  life  and  work  in  tropical  lands 
may  be  read  and  contrasted  with  life  in  frigid  regions.  “The 
Story  of  Steel”  may  arouse  interest  in  reading  about  mines  and 
factories  and  how  industry  has  changed  our  ways  of  living.  “The 
Life  of  a  Sheepherder”  may  stimulate  study  of  cloth  making  and 
how  the  world  is  clothed.  “A  Calcutta  Market”  and  “Paris  Mar¬ 
ket”  may  give  rise  to  reading  about  trade  and  transportation. 
“The  Window  Washer”  may  lead  to  reading  about  and  contrast¬ 
ing  life  and  work  in  large  cities  and  life  and  work  in  rural  areas. 
“Cowboys  Then  and  Now”  may  stimulate  reading  to  discover 
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other  ways  in  which  life  in  our  country  has  changed  since  early 
days. 

3.  V ocahulary  development  and  dictionary  usage.  The  tech¬ 
niques  for  vocabulary  development  suggested  in  previous  units 
will  be  applicable  here  (see  pages  67  and  70).  Training  in  all 
the  abilities  involved  in  dictionary  usage  (see  page  72)  should 
be  continued  in  this  unit. 

4.  Comprehension,  retention,  organization,  and  location  of 
information.  In  developing  these  abilities  the  teacher  should 
continue  to  use  the  suggestions  given  on  pages  73  to  80.  In 
this  unit  particular  emphasis  should  be  given  to  outlining 
materials  read. 

5.  Curricular  reading.  See  pages  77  and  78. 

6.  Individual  needs.  By  frequent  testing  the  teacher  should 
keep  informed  concerning  the  progress  of  individual  pupils.  By 
this  time  most  of  the  work  on  vocabulary  recognition  techniques 
and  dictionary  usage  should  be  individual  instruction  given  to 
help  those  children  who  are  weak  in  these  respects.  Supple¬ 
mentary  reading  should  be  gauged  to  the  individual  child’s  abil¬ 
ity.  For  further  suggestions  relative  to  individual  needs,  see 
pages  81  and  82. 

7.  Oral  reading  and  speech.  For  general  oral  reading  sugges¬ 
tions,  see  page  82.  For  general  goals  and  suggested  standards 
in  speech  lessons,  see  pages  62  and  63. 

a.  “A  Prescription  for  Carelessness  in  Words,”  page  393.  The 
children  should  read  this  lesson  carefully  and  practice  pronounc¬ 
ing  correctly  the  words  listed.  Then  words  which  the  children 
in  their  written  work  have  misspelled,  probably  as  a  result  of 
careless  pronunciation,  and  words  which  they  mispronounce  in 
their  oral  work  should  be  added  to  the  lists  for  correct  practice. 

b.  “A  Prescription  for  Consonants,”  pages  405-407.  Many  chil¬ 
dren  are  careless  in  sounding  consonants — leaving  some  out, 
sliding  over  others,  substituting  incorrect  for  the  correct  ones 
sometimes.  Because  these  errors  frequently  occur  on  th,  wh,  t, 
d,  and  ng,  further  attention  has  been  given  to  those  sound  units. 

Specific  work  has  been  suggested  already  for  the  first  ones 
named,  but  ing  may  need  further  attention ;  ng  is  really  a  single 
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sound  though  written  with  two  letters.  It  is  a  nasal  sound — that 
is,  it  is  made  in  the  nose.  Only  two  other  consonants  in  our 
American  speech  are  made  in  the  nose :  n  and  m.  The  ng  sound 
is  made  by  lifting  the  back  of  the  tongue  against  the  soft  palate, 
and  forcing  the  breath  through  the  nose. 

c.  “Good  Speech  Pays  Well/’  pages  414  and  415.  If  the  teacher 
fails  to  utilize  the  radio  as  a  means  of  instruction,  she  is  miss¬ 
ing  a  great  educational  opportunity.  Specific  programs  may 
be  assigned  for  study  or  entertainment.  A  particular  radio  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  speech  discussion,  and  the 
speech  of  certain  favorite  announcers  or  commentators  may  be 
analyzed. 

Boys  and  girls  can  have  fun  making  their  own  tongue-twist¬ 
ers.  Then  they  can  practice  saying  them  accurately  and  rapidly 
aloud.  This  will  afford  a  check  over  specific  sound-units. 

Teaching  Stage  III:  Review  and  Easy  Reading 

This  is  a  review  and  easy  reading  stage,  affording  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fix  more  firmly  the  reading  skills  previously  developed. 
Some  teachers  will  prefer  to  use  their  supplementary  reading 
material  as  they  develop  the  preceding  units,  so  that  the  mate¬ 
rial  available  will  be  spread  out  over  the  year  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  basic  reader  will  be  used  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
Others  will  prefer  to  finish  the  basic  reader  and  then  use  one 
or  more  supplementary  readers.  It  is  assumed  here  that  the 
Laidlaw  Basic  Reader  has  been  completed. 

Purposes.  During  this  stage  the  work  of  the  teacher  will  be 
guided  by  these  purposes : 

1.  To  perfect  reading  skills  through  review  and  practice. 

2.  To  furnish  a  period  of  easy  reading  of  supplementary 
materials. 

Procedure.  The  following  general  procedure  is  suggested  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  stage. 

1.  Review .  The  teacher  at  this  time  should  recall  the  purposes 
of  the  Fifth  Reader  Period,  and  by  reviewing  her  records  should 
sum  up  the  extent  to  which  each  of  these  purposes  has  been 
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Normal  School 


attained  by  the  class  as  a  whole  and  by  individual  pupils.  With 
this  summary  as  a  guide,  she  should  group  the  children  for  re¬ 
view  work.  Those  children  who  are  weak  in  their  ability  to  use 
the  glossary  and  dictionary  should  be  given  much  guidance  and 
much  practice  in  dictionary  and  glossary  usage.  Those  who 
have  difficulty  in  retaining  ideas  read,  should  be  guided  in  the 
use  of  study  habits  which  will  help  them  remember.  The  chil¬ 
dren  in  each  group  should  be  given  practice  with  the  abilities 
in  which  they  are  weak. 

2.  Easy  reading.  Some  children  will  now  profit  by  a  rereading 
of  favorite  stories  in  Book  Five.  In  presenting  a  story  for 
rereading  the  teacher  should  seek  to  approach  it  from  a  fresh 
point  of  view.  Ability  to  reread  the  stories  rapidly  with  freedom 
from  difficulty  will  give  the  children  a  sense  of  accomplishment. 

The  teacher  should  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  avail¬ 
able  supplementary  readers  to  determine  what  use  can  be  made 
of  them  in  providing  a  period  of  easy  reading.  To  do  this  she 
should  first  study  them  in  comparison  with  the  basic  Book  Five, 
noting  their  vocabularies  and  their  story  themes.  She  should 
arrange  the  supplementary  readers  in  sequence  according  to  the 
degree  to  which  they  correspond  with  the  basic  Book  Five.  The 
one  most  related  to  the  basic  Book  Five  in  vocabulary  and  story 
themes  is  the  one  to  use  first  for  supplementary  reading,  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  is  an  interesting  and  attractive  book. 

In  presenting  a  supplementary  reader,  the  teacher  will  use 
much  the  same  procedures  as  those  she  has  used  in  teaching  the 
basic  text.  The  teacher  will  make  certain  that  the  children  in 
each  group  are  reading  a  book  which  causes  them  little  difficulty. 

During  this  period  much  use  of  the  reading  table  should  be 
made.  Children  should  be  allowed  to  select  freely  materials 
that  they  can  read  easily  with  a  high  sense  of  enjoyment.  The 
teacher  should  encourage  the  children  to  choose  from  their  free 
reading  small  units  to  read  to  their  class  in  periods  of  audience 
reading. 
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THE  SIXTH  READER  PERIOD 
Teaching  Stages 

The  teaching  plan  divides  the  work  of  the  Sixth  Reader  Period 
into  three  natural  Teaching  Stages.  The  first  is  a  reading  readi¬ 
ness  stage — a  stage  of  appraisal  and  adjustment  preceding  the 
introduction  of  regular  sixth-grade  material;  the  second  is  a 
stage  of  growth  and  development  in  reading  power  through  mas¬ 
tery  of  Book  Six;  the  third  is  a  review  and  easy-reading  stage, 
following  the  completion  of  Book  Six,  fixing  the  reading  skills 
previously  developed,  and  giving  the  child  confidence  and 
pleasure. 


Purposes  of  the  Sixth  Reader  Period 

The  general  purposes  listed  on  page  1  of  the  Introduction 
should  guide  the  reading  program  throughout  the  middle  grades. 
They  differ  from  grade  to  grade  only  in  the  extent  of  accom¬ 
plishment  expected. 


Basic  Skills  and  Habits 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  basic  skills  and  habits  toward 
which  the  work  of  the  Sixth  Reader  Period  should  be  directed : 

1.  Ability  to  understand  and  remember  ideas  read.  This 
includes  the  attitude  of  expecting  to  find  meaning  in  mate¬ 
rial  read  and  of  being  dissatisfied  until  that  meaning  is 
understood;  the  ability  to  understand  the  main  thought 
and  the  most  important  details ;  the  ability  to  understand 
new  words  and  to  realize  broader  and  richer  meanings  of 
words  long  familiar ;  the  ability  to  understand  both  broad, 
general  concepts,  and  materials  which  require  exact 
assimilation  of  thought ;  the  ability  to  interpret  expressed 
meanings  and  implied  meanings;  the  ability  to  decide 
what  should  be  remembered ;  and  a  knowledge  of  and  the 
ability  to  use  study  habits  which  are  helpful  in  remem¬ 
bering. 
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2.  Ability  to  find  and  organize  information.  This  consists  of 
the  ability  to  use  a  table  of  contents,  an  index,  a  glossary, 
a  dictionary,  encyclopedias,  books  of  reference,  and  maps ; 
and  a  knowledge  of  where  books  and  various  types  of 
printed  matter  may  be  found.  It  includes  the  ability  to 
recognize  the  central  theme  of  a  paragraph  or  selection, 
to  grasp  the  main  points  and  the  supporting  details  and 
to  see  their  relationships,  to  arrange  ideas  in  proper 
sequence,  to  summarize,  to  take  notes,  and  to  make  out¬ 
lines. 

3.  Ability  in  vocabulary  recognition  and  'pronunciation .  This 
implies  the  power  to  solve  new  word  problems  indepen¬ 
dently  through  the  use  of  the  word’s  appearance,  its 
sound,  and  its  context,  and  through  the  use  of  the  diction¬ 
ary  and  the  glossary. 

4.  Ability  to  select  and  evaluate  materials.  This  includes  the 
ability  to  scan  material  and  select  parts  relating  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  reading  purpose,  the  ability  to  judge  the  value  of 
material  read,  and  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion. 

5.  Ability  in  oral  reading  and  in  speaking.  This  means  read¬ 
ing  and  speaking  in  a  voice  pleasant  in  quality,  adequate 
in  volume,  and  appropriate  in  tempo,  and  using  accurate 
phrasing,  pronunciation,  and  enunciation. 

6.  Ability  to  make  applications  of  ideas  gained  from  reading. 
This  includes  using  information  acquired  through  read¬ 
ing,  in  discussion  and  conversation  and  in  performing 
various  activities  to  which  reading  makes  a  contribution ; 
and  finding  the  solution  to  personal  problems  through 
reading. 

7.  Ability  to  appreciate  different  kinds  of  reading  materials 
and  to  adjust  to  different  types  of  reading  situations.  This 
is  concerned  with  appreciating  beauty  of  different  kinds, 
and  adjusting  emotional  attitude  and  speed  of  reading  to 
the  particular  reading  selection.  In  oral  reading  situa¬ 
tions,  it  means  suiting  the  tone,  tempo,  and  volume  to  the 
ideas  expressed  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  audience. 

8.  Ability  to  relate  ideas  read  to  previous  experiences.  This 
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includes  the  habit  of  always  asking  oneself  the  question 
“What  have  I  seen,  felt,  heard,  read,  or  done  that  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  what  I  am  reading  about  now.” 

9.  Ability  to  judge  the  worth  of  people  read  about.  This 
means  the  ability  to  recognize  both  admirable  and  unad- 
mirable  qualities  of  character. 

10.  Ability  to  use  reading  skills  in  all  types  of  reading.  This 
includes  the  habit  of  using  the  skills  listed  above  in  cur¬ 
ricular  and  recreatory  reading  as  well  as  in  basic  reading. 

11.  Ability  to  judge  story  themes.  This  involves  the  ability  to 
decide  which  actions  in  a  story  are  right  and  which  are 
wrong. 

12.  Ability  to  write  reports  and  short  compositions.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  skill  in  organizing  ideas  and  expressing  them  in 
one’s  own  words.  It  includes  also  a  knowledge  of  proper 
composition  form. 

The  foregoing  list  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  given  on 
page  25  of  the  basic  reader.  The  language  used  and  the  point  of 
view  in  the  two  lists,  however,  differ,  because  the  list  here  is 
for  the  teacher  whereas  the  list  there  is  for  the  children. 

Materials  of  Instruction 

The  materials  to  be  used  during  this  period  of  development 
are: 

1.  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Reader,  Book  Six 

2.  Laidlaw  Reading  Activities,  Book  Six 

3.  Dictionaries 

4.  Tests,  informal  or  standardized 

5.  Supplementary  fifth  and  sixth  readers  if  available. 

6.  Library  and  reference  books 

Program  for  Speech  Improvement 

In  presenting  the  speech  program  provided  in  Book  Six  the 
teacher  will  be  guided  by  the  specific  suggestions  given  for  each 
speech  lesson.  She  will  also  work  toward  the  following  general 
goals : 
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1.  To  give  the  children  good  patterns  of  pronunciation,  enun¬ 
ciation,  voice  quality,  and  phrasing  and  to  help  them  see 
the  value  and  beauty  of  precise  speech. 

2.  To  give  the  children  pleasure  in  group  reading  and  in  dram¬ 
atization. 

3.  To  help  them  find  pleasure  in  rhythmic  verse  and  in  dra¬ 
matic  productions. 

4.  To  prevent  reading  disabilities  arising  from  defective 
speech. 

5.  To  provide  information  and  stimulation  in  dictionary  usage. 

6.  To  increase  and  enrich  vocabulary. 

7.  To  give  guidance  in  conversational  techniques. 

8.  To  give  specific  attention  to  errors  in  pronunciation  preva¬ 
lent  in  Grade  Six. 

In  addition  she  will  encourage  the  children  to  develop  and 
observe  desirable  standards  not  only  in  their  special  speech  les¬ 
sons  but  also  in  their  reading  and  their  conversation.  These 
standards  will  probably  include : 

Do  I  stand  or  sit  erect? 

Do  I  know  what  I  am  going  to  say? 

Do  I  look  at  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  I  am  speaking? 

Do  I  speak  loud  enough? 

Do  I  speak  distinctly? 

Do  I  have  a  friendly  voice? 

Do  I  always  use  the  right  word  ? 

Do  I  leave  out  unnecessary  words? 

Do  I  always  pronounce  vowels  correctly? 

Do  I  give  each  consonant  its  proper  sound  ? 

Do  I  pronounce  every  syllable  in  the  words  I  say? 

Am  I  a  courteous  listener  ? 

Teaching  Stage  I :  Appraisal  and  Adjustment 

Many  children  enter  sixth  grade  after  a  summer  in  which  they 
have  read  very  little.  They  need  to  re-establish  the  skills  devel¬ 
oped  in  previous  grades  before  they  begin  to  develop  new  read¬ 
ing  power.  For  this  reason,  it  is  well  before  introducing  Book 
Six  to  spend  a  brief  time  in  appraisal  and  adjustment. 
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Purposes.  During  this  stage  the  teacher’s  main  purposes  will 
be : 

1.  To  arouse  a  keen  interest  in  reading  and  to  re-establish 
confidence  in  reading  powers. 

2.  To  observe  and  test  children  to  determine  their  needs,  and 
to  group  them  accordingly. 

3.  To  provide  review  of  vocabulary  recognition  techniques. 

4.  To  encourage  children  to  look  for  meaning  in  what  they 
read  and  to  relate  ideas  read  to  their  own  experiences. 

Procedure.  The  following  procedure  is  suggested  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  stage  : 

1.  Arousing  interest  and  re-establishing  confidence.  A  natural 
way  to  arouse  interest  in  reading  and  to  re-establish  confidence 
in  reading  powers  is  to  have  the  children  recall  pleasant  reading 
experiences  of  the  past  year.  In  schools  well  supplied  with  sup¬ 
plementary  materials,  new  materials  of  fifth-grade  difficulty  may 
be  used  during  this  stage.  They  should  be  of  high  interest  value 
and  closely  related  in  theme  and  vocabulary  to  the  basic  reader 
of  the  previous  year  so  that  the  pupils  may  read  fluently  and 
with  much  enjoyment.  If  suitable  new  materials  are  not  readily 
available,  a  few  days  may  be  spent  in  re-reading  selections 
which  the  children  read  and  enjoyed  during  the  previous  year. 

2.  Observing,  testing,  and l  grouping.  By  informal  interviews 
the  teacher  should  seek  to  discover  those  children  whose  inter¬ 
ests,  attitudes,  and  emotional  adjustment  need  attention.  Such 
children  should  be  given  special  help  and  encouragement. 

The  teacher  should  also  observe  and  test  the  children  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  reading  status  and  needs,  and  she  should  divide  her 
class  into  groups  for  instruction  according  to  the  needs  revealed. 

a.  Standardized  tests.  If  possible,  a  good  standardized  read¬ 
ing  test  such  as  The  Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests  or  a  similar  test 
should  be  administered.  For  testing  oral  reading  a  test  such  as 
The  Gray  Oral  Reading  Paragraphs  or  The  Gray  Standardized 
Oral  Reading  Check  Test  is  recommended.  The  tests  named  here 
are  merely  suggestive.  There  are  other  good  tests  which  the 
teacher  may  use  if  they  are  more  readily  available. 

b.  Informal  testing  and  observing.  Whether  or  not  a  stand- 
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ardized  reading  test  is  administered,  the  teacher  should  observe 
and  test  her  pupils  informally  to  discover  their  reading  needs. 
She  should  test  each  child  individually  by  having  him  read  sev¬ 
eral  selections  both  above  and  below  his  grade  level  to  find  at 
what  level  he  reads  easily. 

(1)  Oral  reading.  In  oral  reading,  the  teacher  should  observe 
the  following : 

(a)  Mispronunciations.  (Specific  words  and  types  of 
words  mispronounced  and  probable  causes  of  mis¬ 
pronunciations.) 

(b)  Insertions.  (If  the  reading  makes  sense,  the  child  is 
reading  thoughtfully  but  neglecting  to  read  accu¬ 
rately.) 

(c)  Repetitions.  (A  sign  of  uncertainty  in  recognition  or 
slowness  of  interpretation.) 

(d)  Reversals.  (A  sign  of  confusion  in  left-to-right  direc¬ 
tion  in  reading.) 

(e)  Refusals.  (A  sign  of  inability  to  use  recognition 
clues,  visual  or  phonic,  in  pronouncing  the  new 
word.) 

(f)  Finger  pointing.  (A  sign  of  word  reading  and  of 
immaturity  in  eye  movements.) 

(g)  Head  movements.  (A  sign  of  inability  to  move  the 
eyes  properly  in  reading.) 

(h)  Holding  book  too  close  to  the  eyes.  (If  less  than 
fourteen  inches,  the  child  may  be  near-sighted.) 

(i)  Holding  the  book  too  far  from  the  eyes.  (If  more 
than  fourteen  inches,  the  child  may  be  far-sighted.) 

(j)  Squinting.  (A  sign  of  some  difficulty  in  fusing  the 
images  from  the  two  eyes  or  of  defective  vision 
requiring  the  care  of  a  physician. ) 

(k)  Word  by  word  reading.  (A  sign  of  too  much  con¬ 
cern  with  form,  lacking  of  practice  in  word  group¬ 
ing,  or  difficulty  with  meaning.) 

(l)  Inability  to  answer  simple  questions.  (A  sign  of  at¬ 
tention  to  form  rather  than  thought,  of  lack  of  inter¬ 
est  and  effort.) 
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(m)  Lack  of  interest  in  reading.  (A  sign  of  immature 
recognition  habits,  of  difficulty  in  comprehension,  or 
of  material  too  difficult  for  the  reader.) 

(2)  Silent  reading.  In  silent  reading,  the  teacher  will 
observe : 

(a)  Lip  movements  and  vocalizations.  (A  sign  of  too 
much  concern  with  the  pronunciation  and  recognition 
of  words.) 

(b)  Head  movements.  (A  sign  of  improper  use  of  the 
eyes.) 

(c)  Finger  pointing.  (A  sign  of  too  much  attention  to 
individual  words  and  inability  to  read  in  wide  units 
of  recognition.) 

(d)  Lack  of  attention.  (A  sign  of  lack  of  interest  or  lack 
of  mechanical  skill.) 

(e)  Lack  of  persistence.  (A  sign  of  lack  of  interest  or 
the  presence  of  difficulties  so  great  as  to  prevent  read¬ 
ing  thoughtfully  and  with  enjoyment.) 

(3)  Individual  needs.  In  dealing  with  each  less  able  child, 
the  teacher  should  seek  always  to  help  him  become  emo¬ 
tionally  well-adjusted.  She  should  try  to  arouse  in  him  a 
happy,  cooperative  attitude. 

In  determining  how  to  help  him  overcome  his  particular 
reading  difficulties,  she  should  ask  herself  the  following 
questions  about  him : 

(a)  Does  he  recognize  at  sight  most  of  the  basic  words 
presented  in  previous  grades? 

(b)  Can  he  get  meaning  of  words  from  context? 

(c)  Is  he  able  to  sound  words  phonetically? 

(d)  What  particular  letters  and  letter  combinations  does 
he  fail  to  pronounce  successfully?  (Use  phonetic 
test  chart  which  appears  on  pages  6  and  7  of  this 
Teachers’  Manual.) 

(e)  Is  he  able  to  get  pronunciation  and  meanings  through 
using  the  dictionary? 

(f )  Can  he  identify  thought  groups  and  phrase  them  ade¬ 
quately  in  oral  reading? 
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(g)  Does  he  grasp  the  essential  meanings  of  sentences 
and  paragraphs  and  can  he  state  them  in  his  own 
words  ? 

c.  Grouping .  As  a  result  of  testing  and  observing,  the  teacher 
will  know  how  to  group  her  pupils  into  three  groups,  more  or 
less,  depending  on  the  needs  of  her  class — those  ready  to  begin 
Book  Six,  those  almost  ready,  and  those  least  ready.  Those  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  ready  will  be  introduced  to  Book  Six,  following  the 
suggestions  outlined  under  Teaching  Stage  II. 

3.  Review  of  recognition  techniques.  Most  children  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  grade  will  profit  by  a  review  of  recogni¬ 
tion  techniques.  For  the  more  able  children  this  review  may  be 
very  brief;  for  the  less  capable,  it  should  be  more  extensive. 

As  suggested  on  page  113,  the  reading  material  during  this 
stage  should  contain  vocabulary  closely  related  to  the  vocabulary 
used  in  previous  grades.  In  this  way  the  child  will  get  a  review 
of  the  basic  sight  words,  and  the  vocabulary  difficulties  confront¬ 
ing  him  will  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  Even  though  the  material 
is  easy,  he  will,  however,  encounter  some  old  words  which  he  has 
forgotten  and  new  words  which  he  does  not  recognize  auto¬ 
matically. 

When  a  child  comes  upon  a  word  that  he  does  not  know,  the 
teacher  should  guide  him  in  recognizing  the  word  for  himself 
from  its  context,  its  appearance,  and  its  sound.  She  should 
encourage  the  child  to  apply  such  tests  as  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  : 

a.  What  must  this  word  be  to  fit  into  the  meaning  of  this  sen¬ 
tence  ? 

b.  Does  this  word  look  like  some  word  that  I  know? 

c.  Does  this  word  have  in  it  some  little  word  that  I  know? 

d.  With  what  sound  does  this  word  begin  ? 

e.  What  are  the  other  sounds  in  this  word  ? 

f.  How  does  the  whole  word  sound  when  its  parts  are  put 
together? 

Questions  similar  to  those  given  above  may  be  kept  on  the 
board  where  all  the  children  can  see  them.  This  list  of  questions 
will  be  more  effective  if  the  children  help  formulate  them. 
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The  teacher  whose  class  is  supplied  with  Reading  Activities, 
Book  Six  will  find  in  it  exercises  giving  practice  with  recogni¬ 
tion  techniques.  If  her  pupils  need  additional  practice,  or  if  they 
do  not  have  the  Activities  Book,  she  should  devise  practice  exer¬ 
cises  for  them.  Choosing  the  right  word  to  fill  a  blank  in  a 
sentence  will  focus  the  child's  attention  on  context.  Finding 
little  words  in  big  words,  putting  parts  together  to  make  com¬ 
pound  words,  adding  prefixes  and  suffixes,  listing  words  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  same  sound,  underlining  similar  elements  in  words, 
blending  phonetic  elements,  matching  words  and  definitions,  list¬ 
ing  words  similar  in  meaning,  and  listing  words  related  to  a 
particular  subject — these  are  suggested  types  of  exercises  which 
may  be  helpful  in  providing  vocabulary  practice. 

In  administering  these  exercises,  and  in  all  practice  activities, 
better  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  children  are  led  to  see  the 
purpose  of  the  exercises.  That  is,  the  child  is  more  likely  to  co¬ 
operate  heartily  if  he  is  aware  that  through  a  particular  exer¬ 
cise  he  is  building  ability  to  recognize  words  independently  than 
he  is  if  his  purpose  is  merely  to  do  the  exercise. 

4.  Encouraging  comprehension.  The  teacher  should  empha¬ 
size  that  reading  expresses  meaning.  One  way  of  accomplishing 
this  purpose  is  to  ask  a  question  to  which  the  material  to  be  read 
gives  the  answer.  Then  the  children  will  consciously  be  looking 
for  meaning  as  they  read  the  paragraph,  section,  or  selection. 
Another  way  of  encouraging  comprehension  is  to  direct  the  child 
again  and  again  until  it  becomes  a  habit  with  him  to  ask  himself 
whether  he  has  previously  seen,  heard,  felt,  or  read  anything 
similar  to  what  he  is  now  reading.  Relating  ideas  read  to  pre¬ 
vious  experiences  can  be  encouraged  by  allowing  children  to  tell 
relevant  bits  of  their  own  experiences  during  the  class  discussion 
of  a  selection. 

Concluding  Stage  I.  As  soon  as  the  pupils  of  a  group  show  that 
they  have  a  reasonable  command  of  recognition  techniques  and 
that  they  can  read  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  comprehension, 
the  teacher  should  introduce  them  to  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Book 
Six,  following  the  suggestions  which  are  given  under  Teaching 
Stage  II. 
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Teaching  Stage  II.  Growth  and  Development  of  Reading  Power 

Organization  of  Book  Six.  The  content  of  The  Laidlaw  Basic 
Book  Six  consists  of  centers  of  interest,  called  Learning  Units, 
which  follow  each  other  in  a  gradually  ascending  order  of  dif¬ 
ficulty,  with  easier  reading  at  the  beginning  of  each  unit,  so 
that  the  child  may  make  steady  progress  in  developing  new  read¬ 
ing  power. 


LEARNING  UNIT  ONE 


Emotion — Patriotism  and  Personalities,  pages  7  through  74 

Content.  Enjoyment  of  literature  often  depends  upon  one’s 
ability  to  make  appropriate  emotional  reactions  to  the  material 
read.  The  selections  in  this  unit  were  included  because  of  their 
appeal  to  feelings,  particularly  such  feelings  as  love  of  coun¬ 
try,  tolerance,  admiration  for  heroic  qualities  of  character,  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  desire  for  self-improvement.  The  selections  in  this 
unit  are: 

All  Americans!  (pp.  9-26) 

So  You’re  Going  on  the  Air  (pp.  27-31) 

Paul  Revere’s  Ride  (pp.  32-38) 

A  Message  for  Washington  (pp.  39-50) 

The  American  Flag  (pp.  51  and  52) 

Too  Much  I  (pp.  53-56) 

Great  Heart  of  the  Mountains  (pp.  57-74) 

Purposes.  In  presenting  Learning  Unit  One  the  teacher  should 
work  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes : 

1.  To  introduce  the  unit  and  each  selection  in  such  a  way  that 
the  children  will  read  with  understanding  and  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

2.  To  continue  training  in  vocabulary  recognition  techniques, 
and  to  expand  and  enrich  vocabulary. 

3.  To  continue  training  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  the 
glossary. 

4.  To  improve  children’s  ability  to  comprehend  ideas  read. 
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5.  To  give  guidance  in  the  development  of  desirable  character 
traits. 

6.  To  encourage  appropriate  emotional  reactions  to  materials 
read. 

7.  To  encourage  the  habit  of  reading  for  recreation. 

8.  To  enable  children  to  do  curricular  reading  more  success¬ 
fully. 

9.  To  continue  training  in  locating  information. 

10.  To  extend  and  enrich  children’s  experiences. 

11.  To  provide  for  individual  needs. 

12.  To  improve  the  children’s  speech  and  oral  reading. 

Procedure.  The  following  general  procedure  is  suggested  for 

carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  unit : 

1.  Introducing  the  unit  and  the  individual  selections.  In  in¬ 
troducing  Unit  One  the  teacher  should  seek  to  establish  a  mind¬ 
set  appropriate  to  reading  about  patriotism  and  heroic  person¬ 
alities.  She  may  do  this  by  inviting  the  children  to  discuss  briefly 
a  recent  local  or  national  news  event  which  exemplifies  patriot¬ 
ism  and  admirable  qualities  of  character. 

In  introducing  each  individual  selection,  the  illustrations  and 
the  preparatory  note  will  help  to  arouse  interest  and  create  the 
desired  attitude  of  mind.  Before  assigning  any  selection  in  the 
unit  the  teacher  should  read  it  carefully  herself,  noting  any¬ 
thing  which  she  thinks  will  cause  her  pupils  difficulty. 

She  should  note  the  words  which  are  likely  to  be  new  and 
strange  to  them.  For  example,  she  may  note  the  proper  names  in 
the  selections  “All  Americans !”  and  “Great  Heart  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains,”  and  give  her  pupils  enough  assistance  with  them  to  pre¬ 
vent  halting  reading.  She  may  explain  to  the  children  that  if 
a  name  is  the  name  of  a  real  person  or  place,  it  is  essential  to 
pronounce  it  according  to  the  dictionary  marking,  but  if  the 
name  is  a  name  made  up  for  the  particular  story,  it  probably 
won’t  be  listed  in  the  dictionary.  In  such  cases,  she  and  the 
pupils  should  decide  for  themselves  how  to  pronounce  the  name. 

The  teacher  should  note  also  concepts  with  which  her  par¬ 
ticular  pupils  may  need  help.  For  example,  if  her  pupils  have 
not  studied  in  history  about  the  American  Revolution,  she  will 
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need  to  give  a  brief  discussion  of  the  events  leading  up  to  “Paul 
Revere’s  Ride.”  In  introducing  “A  Message  for  Washington” 
she  will  probably  find  it  desirable  to  discuss  such  concepts  as 
chimney  ovens,  the  rebel  cause,  and  the  attitude  of  Quakers 
toward  war. 

The  discussion  preceding  the  introduction  of  any  selection 
must  be  kept  brief  and  relevant.  Too  long  an  introduction  de¬ 
feats  its  own  purpose. 

2.  V ocabulary  recognition  and  expansion.  An  important  part 
of  the  procedure  is  anticipating  vocabulary  difficulties. 

a.  Presenting  new  words.  The  child’s  first  encounter  with  a 
new  word  should  be  in  a  meaningful  setting.  The  teacher  may 
use  the  new  word  in  discussion  before  the  selection  is  intro¬ 
duced,  and  if  the  word  is  unusual  in  appearance  or  difficult  to 
sound  phonetically,  she  may  wish  to  point  it  out  in  the  book  or 
write  it  on  the  board  and  call  the  children’s  attention  to  its 
appearance  and  its  pronunciation.  If  the  difficulty  is  likely  to  be 
with  meaning  instead  of  recognition  and  pronunciation,  she  may 
speak  and  write  several  phrases  or  sentences  containing  the 
word  and  showing  its  meaning  in  context.  Pictures,  demonstra¬ 
tions,  explanations,  dramatizations,  comparisons  with  known 
words — any  method  which  will  make  the  meaning  of  the  word 
understood — may  be  used. 

Usually,  however,  the  teacher  will  find  it  desirable  to  let  the 
children  meet  the  word  first  in  its  context  in  the  book.  When 
they  encounter  a  word  thus,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  use 
the  vocabulary  recognition  techniques  discussed  on  page  116.  For 
those  children  who  have  not  yet  developed  satisfactory  habits 
of  recognition,  the  teacher  is  advised  to  continue  providing  prac¬ 
tice  exercises  of  the  types  suggested  on  page  117.  In  addition  she 
should  guide  the  children  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  the 
glossary.  (See  suggestions  on  pages  122  and  123.) 

b.  Vocabulary  drill.  It  is  advisable  that  the  teacher  keep  a 
list  of  all  socially  useful  words  with  which  her  pupils  have  diffi¬ 
culty.  Not  only  the  words  from  the  basic  reader,  but  basic  words 
met  in  history,  geography,  science,  and  arithmetic  should  be 
added  to  this  list.  By  making  this  record  carefully,  the  teacher 
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will  be  able  to  give  her  pupils  the  kind  of  practice  which  they 
most  need.  Certain  unusual  words  are  sometimes  necessary  to 
the  telling  of  a  particular  story.  The  teacher  will  find  it  advis¬ 
able  not  to  spend  much  time  with  such  words.  The  major 
emphasis  should  be  on  words  which  are  socially  useful. 

Many  exercises  in  the  basic  text  are  designed  to  give  practice 
on  vocabulary.  The  teacher  whose  class  is  supplied  with  Read¬ 
ing  Activities,  Book  Six  will  find  practice  materials  there.  If 
her  class  does  not  have  the  Activities  Book  or  if  they  need  more 
practice,  she  should  devise  additional  activities. 

Entering  new  words  alphabetically  in  a  New  Word  Notebook 
with  their  pronunciation  and  meaning  indicated,  matching 
words  with  definitions,  listing  root  words  and  their  variations 
formed  by  adding  prefixes  and  suffixes,  finding  synonyms  for 
new  words,  using  the  new  words  in  sentences,  writing  defini¬ 
tions,  finding  antonyms,  finding  descriptive  words  in  a  given 
selection,  and  finding  all  the  words  in  a  selection  that  relate  to 
a  particular  subject  (for  example  in  “All  Americans !”,  all  the 
words  that  are  related  to  football :  fifty-yard  line,  stadium,  bowl, 
fullback,  halfback,  quarterback,  cheering  block,  running  signals, 
kick-off,  fumble,  lineman,  huddle,  All-American,  first  down,  goal 
posts,  tackle,  and  third  quarter ) ,  using  new  words  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  using  words  in  written  compositions,  and  recalling  new 
words  in  the  form  of  objective  tests  such  as  multiple  choice  and 
completion  tests — these  are  types  of  exercises  which  will  help 
children  master  vocabulary. 

c.  Phonics.  For  children  who  have  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
new  words  a  review  of  basic  phonics  is  essential.  They  should 
be  given  much  practice  in  associating  symbols  and  sounds  and  in 
blending  sounds  into  words.  Since  the  child  may  be  able  to 
recognize  and  pronounce  some  phonic  elements  and  be  unfamil¬ 
iar  with  others,  phonic  training  should  be  .specific  rather  than 
general.  The  phonic  practice  should  be  suited  to  the  individual 
child.  Such  exercises  as  listing  and  pronouncing  words  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  same  consonant  or  consonant  blend,  finding  and 
pronouncing  words  that  rhyme,  and  underlining  and  pronouncing 
similar  phonic  elements  within  the  words  will  be  helpful. 
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3.  Using  the  dictionary  and  the  glossary.  The  glossary  in  the 
basic  reader  may  be  used  to  review  alphabetical  arrangement, 
pronunciation  key,  and  phonetic  spelling.  It  may  also  be  used 
in  finding  the  meanings  of  some  of  the  more  difficult  words. 
Definite  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  should  be  given 
throughout  the  middle  grades.  The  important  skills  to  be  re¬ 
viewed  and  developed  are : 

a.  Ability  to  use  an  alphabetical  index.  Give  the  children 
practice  in  arranging  words  alphabetically  and  in  finding  words 
in  alphabetical  lists.  Guide  them  in  finding  words  in  the  diction¬ 
ary  and  give  them  much  practice. 

b.  Ability  to  find  and  use  guide  words.  Teach  the  children  the 
location  and  significance  of  the  guide  word.  Give  them  much 
practice  in  using  the  guide  words  to  locate  the  column  in  which 
some  needed  word  is  to  be  found. 

c.  Ability  to  locate  a  word  in  an  alphabetical  sequence.  Give 
the  children  much  practice  in  arranging  in  alphabetical  order 
such  words  as  camp,  cent,  car,  city,  corn,  crack,  children,  crop, 
cream,  and  crowd.  Give  them  practice  too  in  locating  a  specific 
word  in  a  column  in  which  words  of  similar  form  are  to  be  found. 
The  alphabetical  sequences  within  the  word  as  well  as  the 
sequence  of  initial  letters  must  be  mastered. 

d.  Ability  to  use  a  phonetic  spelling.  Explain  to  the  children 
that  many  of  our  words  are  not  pronounced  as  they  are  spelled. 
To  illustrate  this,  list  on  the  board  several  words  with  which  the 
children  are  familiar,  such  as  one,  comb,  and  black.  Then  in 
parenthesis  beside  each  of  these  familiar  words  write  the  spell¬ 
ing  which  shows  how  the  word  sounds:  (wun) ,  (kom) ,  and 
( blak ).  Have  the  children  find  familiar  words  in  the  dictionary 
and  observe  the  phonetic  spelling.  Continue  this  kind  of  prac¬ 
tice  until  all  the  children  clearly  understand  the  purpose  and 
interpretation  of  phonetic  spellings.  Then  encourage  them  to 
solve  the  pronunciation  of  unfamiliar  words  by  the  phonetic 
spellings  in  the  dictionary. 

e.  Ability  to  use  the  diacritical  markings.  With  all  books  open 
to  the  pronunciation  key  given  in  the  glossary,  lead  the  children 
to  see  that  each  of  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u  has  many  different 
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sounds  and  that  by  the  use  of  certain  marks  the  dictionary  shows 
just  which  sound  a  vowel  has  in  a  particular  word.  Give  them 
much  practice  until  they  understand  the  purpose  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  diacritical  marks.  For  example,  write  on  the  board 
with  the  proper  mark  the  key  word  for  each  sound  of  a.  Have 
the  children  suggest  familiar  words  that  contain  the  same  a 
sound  as  each  of  the  key  words.  List  the  suggested  words  on  the 
board  and  mark  them  properly.  Have  the  children  look  up  in  the 
dictionary  both  familiar  and  unfamiliar  words  and  copy  them 
with  phonetic  spellings  and  diacritical  markings.  Give  them 
practice  in  pronouncing  words  by  using  the  phonetic  spelling 
and  the  diacritical  marks.  It  is  not  advisable  to  require  children 
to  memorize  the  value  of  all  diacritical  marks.  Teach  them  in¬ 
stead  how  to  interpret  the  key  which  appears  in  the  glossary  of 
their  book  and  in  their  dictionaries.  Insist  upon  their  using  the 
pronunciation  key  until  they  can  use  it  successfully  and  its  use 
becomes  a  habit. 

f.  Ability  to  interpret  syllabification.  Write  on  the  board  the 
syllabification  of  known  words.  Give  the  children  practice  in 
copying  from  the  dictionary  the  syllabification  of  words,  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  words  syllable  by  syllable,  and  in  breaking  words  into 
syllables  and  checking  their  work  with  the  dictionary. 

g.  Ability  to  interpret  accent  marks.  Give  the  children  prac¬ 
tice  in  marking  the  accent  of  words  which  they  already  know. 
Have  them  find  less  familiar  words  in  the  dictionary  and  pro¬ 
nounce  them  correctly  according  to  the  accent  marks  given 
there. 

h.  Ability  to  apply  definition  in  context.  Give  the  child  much 
practice  in  finding  definitions  and  then  applying  them  in  the  con¬ 
textual  situation  where  the  new  word  appears. 

Frequent  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  should  be  given 
until  the  desired  skills  and  habits  are  formed.  The  child  should 
be  encouraged  to  consult  the  dictionary  regularly  for  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  meaning  of  any  new  words  which  he  cannot  solve 
through  the  use  of  other  recognition  techniques.  The  teacher 
will  often  need  to  help  children  interpret  the  pronunciations  and 
meanings  which  they  find  in  the  dictionary. 
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4.  Developing  ability  in  comprehension.  By  constantly  ask¬ 
ing  children  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  what  they  have  read,  the 
teacher  can  do  much  to  get  them  in  the  habit  of  looking  for 
meaning. 

a.  Establishing  a  reading  purpose.  To  encourage  comprehen¬ 
sion  the  teacher  should  assign  the  material  to  be  read  in  such  a 
way  that  the  children  will  have  a  definite  purpose  in  mind  as  they 
read.  Sometimes  the  teacher  will  ask  a  question  and  direct  the 
children  to  read  silently  a  paragraph,  section,  or  selection  to 
find  the  answer.  While  the  children  are  reading  silently,  she 
should  go  about  the  room  and  give  individual  guidance  in  the 
use  of  recognition  techniques  when  such  guidance  is  needed. 
When  the  children  have  finished  reading  the  assigned  material, 
a  child  may  be  called  upon  to  tell  the  answer  he  has  found.  Other 
children  should  be  asked  to  verify  his  report.  Pupils  may  be 
asked  to  read  orally  statements  to  substantiate  their  answers. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  may  conduct  an  entire  lesson  in  this  way 
guiding  the  reading  of  each  paragraph  or  selection  by  a  question 
or  problem,  and  following  the  silent  reading  by  discussion  and 
oral  reading.  At  other  times  she  may  prepare  a  list  of  perhaps 
a  dozen  questions,  write  them  on  the  board  or  mimeograph 
them,  and  direct  the  children  to  read  the  entire  lesson  silently 
to  find  the  answers.  Their  answers  may  be  given  orally  or  they 
may  be  written.  In  either  case  oral  reading  and  discussion  would 
naturally  follow. 

b.  Varying  the  teaching  technique.  The  teacher  should  give 
only  as  much  help  as  is  needed  to  secure  effective  oral  reading 
and  thoughtful  silent  reading.  As  the  class  gains  in  reading 
power,  the  questions  should  refer  to  larger  and  larger  thought 
units. 

The  teacher  may  need  to  use  questions  and  suggestions  to 
guide  a  weak  class  sentence  by  sentence,  or  paragraph  by  para¬ 
graph.  With  strong  classes  too  much  detailed  guidance  will  sim¬ 
ply  get  in  the  way.  With  a  weak  class,  the  discussion  may  follow 
each  unit  of  thought,  but  with  a  strong  class  all  discussion  may 
be  held  up  until  the  children  have  read  through  the  entire 
section. 
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c.  Encouraging  independent  recognition  of  important  ideas . 
The  teacher  should  sometimes  ask  the  children  to  read  a  para¬ 
graph,  section,  or  selection  silently  and  decide  for  themselves 
what  the  main  idea  and  the  important  details  are.  Such  silent 
reading  should  be  followed  by  discussion  or  by  a  test  and  discus¬ 
sion. 

d.  Relating  ideas  read  to  previous  experiences.  By  questions 
and  suggestions  the  teacher  should  remind  the  pupils  again  and 
again  to  ask  themselves  as  they  read  “What  have  I  read,  seen, 
heard,  felt,  or  done  that  is  similar  to  what  I  am  reading  now?” 

e.  Discussion.  The  discussion  should  give  the  children  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  supplement  the  story  from  their  own  experi¬ 
ences,  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  story,  to  enjoy  together  the 
parts  they  particularly  like,  and  to  correct  errors  of  understand¬ 
ing,  but  it  should  never  be  so  long  and  burdensome  as  to  kill 
interest. 

When  a  test  on  silent  reading  has  been  administered,  the  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  test  exercises. 
The  exercises  given  in  the  text  after  the  story  provide  good 
material  for  additional  discussion. 

5.  Personal  guidance.  The  selection  “Too  Much  I”  affords 
excellent  material  for  guiding  children  in  developing  desirable 
standards  of  conduct.  In  presenting  this  selection  the  teacher 
must  guard  against  using  a  “preachy”  attitude.  The  children 
should  read  the  selection  silently.  In  the  discussion  following, 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  formulate  their  own  standards  of 
conduct.  The  teacher  may  even  lead  the  children  to  keep  indi¬ 
vidual  lists  of  desirable  standards  and  encourage  them  to  take 
inventory  from  time  to  time  to  see  how  they  measure  up  to  their 
standards.  If  this  is  done,  each  child’s  inventory  should  be  for 

a  himself  alone. 

6.  Encouraging  appropriate  emotional  reactions.  The  silent 
reading  of  each  selection  in  this  unit  should  be  followed  by  a 
period  of  informal  discussion  in  which  the  children  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  express  their  reactions  to  the  selections  and  to  read  orally 
passages  which  impressed  them  particularly.  The  more  spon¬ 
taneous  such  discussion  is,  the  greater  its  value.  The  children 
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should  never  be  made  to  feel  that  they  must  express  certain 
reactions  whether  they  feel  them  or  not. 

After  the  silent  reading  of  each  of  the  selections,  “All  Ameri¬ 
cans  !”,  “A  Message  for  Washington,”  “Too  Much  I,”  and  “Great 
Heart  of  the  Mountains,”  the  teacher  may  guide  the  children’s 
conversation  by  suggesting  topics  for  them  to  discuss  such  as 
the  following:  the  person  that  I  liked  best  in  the  selection,  the 
funniest  thing  that  happened,  the  part  that  made  me  feel  sad¬ 
dest,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  selection,  the  person  I  felt 
sorriest  for,  the  most  helpful  thing  a  certain  character  did,  why 
I  like  a  certain  character  best,  and  what  I  would  have  done  had 
I  been  in  a  certain  character’s  place.  When  she  suggests  a  topic, 
she  should  make  it  clear  to  the  children  that  each  of  them  should 
express  what  he  thinks  and  feels,  and  that  she  does  not  expect 
all  the  children  to  feel  the  same  way. 

7.  Recreatory  reading.  The  children’s  reactions  to  the  selec¬ 
tions  in  their  reader  and  the  teacher’s  analysis  of  available  mate¬ 
rials  should  guide  her  in  helping  each  child  choose  recreatory 
reading  materials.  Her  goal  for  free  reading  periods  should  be 
to  have  each  child  reading  something  which  he  really  enjoys. 
She  can  encourage  recreatory  reading  by  placing  attractive  books 
on  a  table  or  desk  and  allowing  the  children  to  browse  there.  In 
connection  with  this  unit,  the  books  made  available  for  recrea¬ 
tory  reading  should  include  interesting  stories  about  heroes  and 
patriots. 

8.  Curricular  reading.  The  full  benefits  of  the  basic  reading 
instruction  will  not  be  realized  unless  the  teacher  constantly 
reminds  the  children  to  use  the  abilities  practiced  in  basic  read¬ 
ing  in  reading  geography,  history,  science,  and  arithmetic. 

a.  Vocabulary.  As  suggested  on  page  120,  the  teacher  should 
keep  a  list  of  the  words  with  which  her  pupils  have  difficulty 
in  curricular  reading.  She  should  provide  the  same  kind  of  prac¬ 
tice  with  these  words  that  she  provides  for  words  met  in  basic 
reading.  The  child  should  be  encouraged  to  look  upon  learning 
the  vocabulary  presented  in  his  curricular  reading  as  just  as 
important  as  learning  the  vocabulary  of  his  reader.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  as  a  part  of  his  work  in  geography,  he  should  list  the  words 
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met  there  with  which  he  needs  practice.  Using  this  list,  the 
teacher  can  help  him  plan  practice  that  will  insure  his  mastery 
of  the  words. 

b.  Comprehension  and  retention.  The  suggestions  given  on 
pages  124  and  125  for  developing  ability  to  comprehend  and  on 
pages  134  and  135  for  developing  ability  to  remember  are  particu¬ 
larly  applicable  to  curricular  reading.  The  teacher  should  be 
just  as  much  concerned  in  the  curricular  fields  with  guiding  the 
child’s  development  of  comprehension  and  retention  abilities  as 
she  is  in  the  basic  reading  class. 

9.  Locating  information.  During  Learning  Unit  One  the 
teacher  should  stress  particularly  the  use  of  dictionaries  and 
glossaries,  tables  of  contents,  indexes,  and  encyclopedias. 

a.  Dictionaries  and  glossaries.  For  suggestions  concerning 
the  use  of  dictionaries  and  glossaries,  see  pages  122  and  123. 

b.  Tables  of  contents.  The  children’s  first  encounter  with 
Book  Six  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  calling  attention  to  the 
nature  and  use  of  a  table  of  contents.  For  comparison  the 
teacher  may  have  them  consult  also  the  tables  of  contents  in 
some  of  their  other  books,  for  example  their  history  and  a  story 
book  from  the  library.  She  should  lead  them  to  see  that  a  table 
of  contents  shows  what  a  book  contains,  that  the  subjects  in  the 
table  of  contents  are  arranged  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  appear  in  the  body  of  the  book,  and  that  some  tables  of  con¬ 
tents  include  the  names  of  authors  whereas  others  contain  only 
chapter  titles  or  names  of  selections.  Lead  them  to  see  that  the 
table  of  contents  in  their  reader  includes  not  only  the  story  titles 
and  the  names  of  authors,  but  also  in  many  cases  the  titles  of 
sections  within  the  story.  Call  attention  also  to  the  six  major 
divisions  of  their  book.  Give  them  practice  in  locating  particular 
selections  and  sections  by  using  the  table  of  contents. 

c.  Indexes.  In  connection  with  most  of  the  selections  in  Learn¬ 
ing  Unit  One,  the  teacher  will  find  it  desirable  to  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  read  related  materials  in  other  books.  For  example,  in 
connection  with  “All  Americans!”  she  may  have  them  read 
about  immigrants  in  America,  about  interesting  national  cos¬ 
tumes,  or  about  Julius  Caesar  or  Jenny  Lind  or  one  of  the  other 
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famous  people  mentioned  in  the  radio  contest.  In  connection 
with  “Paul  Revere’s  Ride,”  the  children  might  read  about  Paul 
Revere  as  a  coppersmith  or  stories  of  other  heroes  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution.  “A  Message  for  Washington”  may  arouse 
interest  in  reading  about  the  Quakers,  about  home  life  in  the 
colonies,  or  about  spies  during  the  Revolution.  “The  American 
Flag”  may  stimulate  reading  to  learn  the  history  of  the  flag. 

In  finding  materials  in  other  books  the  children  will  have  an 
immediate  need  to  use  indexes.  With  this  need  as  a  stimulus, 
the  teacher  should  guide  them  in  using  indexes  to  find  the  mate¬ 
rial  which  they  want  to  read.  She  should  lead  them  to  see  that 
usually  only  books  of  a  factual  nature  need  or  contain  indexes. 

With  the  pupils’  history  book,  their  geography,  or  some  other 
factual  book  which  they  all  use  in  a  curricular  subject,  the 
teacher  may  direct  the  children’s  attention  to  the  location  of 
the  index  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  to  its  alphabetical  arrange¬ 
ment.  She  should  give  them  practice  in  locating  information  by 
use  of  the  index.  She  should  emphasize  the  importance  of  choos¬ 
ing  the  proper  topic  word  when  attempting  to  find  information 
through  the  use  of  an  index.  When  pupils  have  occasion  to  read 
related  materials  in  other  books  the  teacher  should  encourage 
them  to  use  the  index  to  locate  the  materials,  and  she  should 
guide  them  until  they  become  reasonably  efficient  in  its  use. 

d.  Encyclopedias.  If  the  children  have  not  already  become 
familiar  with  encyclopedias  in  the  Fifth  Grade,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  examine  the  encyclopedias  and  lead  to  discover  that 
the  material  in  them  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  and  that 
the  guide  letters  on  the  outside  are  helpful  in  determining  which 
volume  to  use  in  finding  particular  information.  As  with  in¬ 
dexes,  the  teacher  should  emphasize  the  importance  of  care¬ 
fully  choosing  the  topic  word.  For  example  if  the  children  want 
to  learn  more  about  why  William  Tell  and  the  people  of  Switz¬ 
erland  hated  Gessler,  they  will  need  to  decide  whether  to  look 
under  Tell,  Switzerland,  or  Gessler.  They  should  learn  also  that 
additional  information  on  a  particular  subject  may  be  found  by 
consulting  related  topics. 

10.  Extending  and  enriching  experiences.  Children’s  experi- 
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ences  and  interests  may  be  broadened  through  use  of  the  basic 
reader,  supplementary  books,  and  nonreading  activities. 

a.  The  basic  reader.  The  nature  of  the  content  in  Learning 
Unit  One  insures  extension  and  enrichment  of  children’s  expe¬ 
riences.  By  having  the  children  read  the  selections  in  this  unit 
and  by  training  them  in  comprehension  of  ideas  any  teacher 
can  do  much  toward  extending  and  enriching  their  experiences. 

b.  Supplementary  books.  The  suggestions  given  on  page  127 
under  the  heading  Indexes  indicate  the  kind  of  related  reading 
that  may  grow  out  of  discussion  of  selections  in  the  basic  reader. 
The  material  used  for  supplementary  reading  should  be  at  or 
below  the  difficulty  of  the  basic  reader;  at  level  for  the  capable 
readers  and  below  level  for  the  less  capable.  At  first  the  teacher 
should  carefully  select  the  books,  especially  for  the  slower  read¬ 
ers,  but  as  the  children  show  power  to  read  independently,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  selections. 

The  teacher  is  advised  to  analyze  available  supplementary 
books  and  books  of  reference.  By  keeping  in  card  index  form  a 
record  of  her  findings,  she  will  be  able  always  to  determine 
quickly  what  use  can  be  made  of  these  materials.  The  index  card 
for  each  selection  should  contain  the  following  information: 

Title:  The  exact  title  of  the  story,  or  a  title  which  will  indi¬ 
cate  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter. 

Source:  The  name  of  the  book  in  which  the  story  occurs  and 
exact  pages  on  which  it  is  found. 

Difficulty:  A  notation  as  to  whether  the  story  is  above  or 
below  the  grade  level  of  the  children. 

Notes:  Any  fact  about  the  story  which  the  teacher  thinks 
will  be  significant  to  her. 

Unit:  The  unit  or  units  in  the  basic  reader  in  connection  with 
which  the  story  will  be  most  useful. 

c.  Nonreading  activities.  Where  it  is  practical  to  do  so,  the 
teacher  may  add  to  the  children’s  experience  by  having  them 
carry  out  nonreading  activities  related  to  the  ideas  which  they 
have  met  in  reading.  For  example,  collecting  pictures  of  famous 
musicians,  artists,  scientists,  educators,  statesmen,  writers,  and 
athletes,  and  arranging  them  in  a  scrapbook  according  to 


nationality  would  be  a  worthwhile  activity  in  connection  with 
“All  Americans !” ;  visiting  a  broadcasting  studio  or  taking  part 
in  a  real  or  make-believe  broadcast  would  be  interesting  activi¬ 
ties  in  connection  with  “So  You’re  Going  on  the  Air.” 

11.  Individual  needs.  Through  constant  observing  and  fre¬ 
quent  testing,  the  teacher  will  become  aware  of  the  individual 
needs  of  the  children.  She  should  group  her  class  into  small 
groups  and  give  them  additional  practice  on  such  skills  and 
abilities  as  seem  weak.  She  will  need  to  use  additional  easy 
supplementary  material  with  some  groups,  to  give  additional 
drill  on  vocabulary,  to  find  new  material  to  interest  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  to  carry  on  such  corrective  teaching  as  will  insure 
a  steady  progress  toward  the  objectives  set  up  for  the  group. 

From  time  to  time  regrouping  will  be  advisable.  A  child  who 
starts  out  in  a  slow  group  may  respond  to  good  teaching  and 
advance  beyond  the  level  of  that  group.  Or  a  child  who  has 
acquired  enough  skill  to  start  with  a  fast  group  may  prove  to 
be  a  slower  learner  than  others  in  that  group.  The  individual 
child  should  be  placed  always  in  a  group  with  which  he  can 
work  successfully. 

The  goals  set  for  the  less  capable  group  should  be  fewer  and 
simpler  than  those  for  the  more  able  readers.  But  each  group 
should  be  held  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  goals  set  for  it. 

The  less  capable  group  will  require  a  longer  time  to  read  a 
unit  than  will  the  more  able  children.  Each  group  should  be 
allowed  to  go  at  the  rate  best  suited  to  it. 

The  teacher  should  observe  the  reading  speed  of  each  child.  Of 
course,  it  is  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  make  all  children  con¬ 
form  to  a  standard  speed,  but  unless  the  teacher  frequently 
calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  reading  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
some  children  will  fall  into  the  habit  of  dawdling  as  they  read. 
Each  child  should  be  encouraged  to  concentrate  on  what  he  is 
reading,  and  from  time  to  time  he  should  be  tested  to  see  how 
quickly  he  can  get  the  meaning  from  a  given  passage.  The 
teacher  whose  class  is  supplied  with  Reading  Activities,  Book 
Six  will  find  in  it  a  number  of  exercises  which  will  encourage 
the  children  to  try  to  improve  their  speed  of  reading. 
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12.  Oral  reading  and  speech.  The  following  suggestions  are 
for  the  teacher’s  guidance  in  determining  when  to  use  oral 
reading  and  how  to  present  the  special  speech  lessons. 

a.  Oral  reading.  The  first  reading  of  a  paragraph,  section,  or 
selection  should  be  silent  reading.  When  the  material  has  been 
read  silently,  children  may  be  asked  to  read  passages  orally  to 
answer  a  question,  to  bring  out  new  meanings,  or  to  improve 
oral  reading  skill.  Following  a  testing  period,  the  children  may 
read  orally  to  find  the  correct  answers  to  questions  which  they 
may  have  missed.  In  a  weak  class  it  may  sometimes  be  advis¬ 
able  to  have  the  entire  lesson  read  orally  in  order  to  locate  the 
recognition  difficulties. 

Audience  oral  reading  should  be  a  definite  part  of  the  basic 
reading  program.  From  time  to  time  children  should  be  asked 
to  prepare  material  in  supplementary  books  to  be  read  to  the 
class.  When  doing  this  type  of  reading,  the  child  should  read 
from  a  book  not  in  the  hands  of  the  rest  of  the  class. 

b.  Special  speech  lessons.  For  general  goals  and  suggested 
standards,  see  pages  111  and  112. 

(1)  “So  You’re  Going  on  the  Air!”,  pages  27-31.  The  tone- 
drills  included  in  this  selection  must  be  actually  felt  in  order 
to  be  effective.  The  mere  repetition  of  the  words  will  do  nothing 
for  the  voice.  It  may  be  helpful  for  the  teacher  to  ask  the 
pupils  what  situation  in  life  might  call  for  these  words — thus 
providing  a  natural  background  for  them.  She  should  caution 
the  pupils  against  overdramatization,  if  they  seem  to  be  a  bit 
theatrical  and  “arty.” 

The  following  paragraphs  suggest  the  kind  of  background 
which  might  be  given  for  the  tone-drill,  “Sh  -  sh  -  sh!  This  house 
is  haunted!” 

What  time  of  the  year  is  given  over  to  ghosts  and  goblins, 
witches  and  spooks?  Even  though  there  are  no  such  things,  at 
Hallowe’en  they  all  come  back  to  us — wrapped  in  sheets, 
riding  broom-sticks,  or  zipping  through  the  windy  night! 

If  you  are  planning  a  Hallowe’en  party,  you  will  try  to 
make  everything  as  “spooky”  as  possible — with  leering 
pumpkin  faces,  masks,  and  weird  shadows.  Old  barns,  out- 
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door  caves,  attics,  basements — all  lend  themselves  to  the 
spirit  of  Hallowe’en. 

If  there  is  a  “haunted”  house  in  the  neighborhood  (or  any 
vacant  house  where,  without  damaging  property  or  violat¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  the  owner,  you  might  lead  your  guests 
around  the  vacant  yard  or  porches)  these  words  would  be 
ideal  for  the  leader : 

“Sh-sh-sh!  This  house  is  haunted.  Shrieks  and  moans 
are  heard  at  dead  of  night!  They  say  at  twelve  a  ghostly 
figure  walks  the  halls.  Look !  There  it  is  now !” 

The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  suggest  similar  settings 
for  the  other  tone-drills,  leading  up  to  the  emotion. 

If  real  broadcasting  is  part  of  the  educational  opportunity 
in  the  school  system,  the  pupils  will  need  the  radio  techniques 
suggested  in  this  selection.  If  the  broadcast  is  make-believe, 
the  listeners  should  close  their  eyes  and  test  everything  by  the 
ear,  as  is  true  in  actual  radio  work. 

(2)  “The  American  Flag,”  pages  51  and  52.  It  is  hoped  that 
“The  American  Flag”  will  bring  to  the  children  a  new  and 
deeper  significance  of  the  flag.  When  the  pupils  have  read  the 
preparatory  note,  they  may  be  invited  to  discuss  briefly  what 
the  flag  means  to  them.  The  reading  of  the  poem  too  may  be 
followed  by  discussion.  Such  discussion  must  be  natural  and 
spontaneous.  It  should  not  be  forced. 

The  poem  is  rich  in  opportunity  for  vowel  work.  Nearly  all 
the  a  sounds  are  represented  in  flag,  wrought,  spangled,  make, 
marching,  days,  courage,  valor,  guarding,  and  stars.  The  words 
above  (short  u  sound),  beauty,  and  you  give  practice  with  the 
u  sounds.  There  is  good  practice  on  short  e’s  in  red,  protecting, 
helped,  emblem,  and  forever. 

LEARNING  UNIT  TWO 

Travel — Foreign  Lands  and  People,  pages  75  through  130 

Content.  This  unit  is  planned  to  increase  the  child’s  interest 
in  and  understanding  of  people  of  other  lands.  The  selections 
included  here  are: 
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The  Way  to  School  (pp.  77-85) 

The  Edge  of  the  World  (p.  86) 

From  Other  Lands  (pp.  87-89) 

When  the  Circus  Came  (pp.  90-104) 

Land  of  the  Fairy-Tale  Man  (pp.  105-116) 

Steamers  (pp.  117  and  118) 

The  First  Dutch  Day  (pp.  119-129) 

Word  Magic  (p.  130) 

Purposes.  In  presenting  this  unit  the  teacher  will  work  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes : 

1.  To  introduce  the  unit  and  each  selection  in  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  children  will  read  with  interest  and  understanding. 

2.  To  increase  children’s  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  foreign 
lands  and  peoples. 

3.  To  continue  training  in  vocabulary  expansion  and  enrich¬ 
ment  and  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  the  glossary. 

4.  To  continue  training  in  comprehension  and  interpretation 
of  meaning. 

5.  To  improve  ability  to  remember  ideas  read. 

6.  To  develop  skill  in  outlining  materials  read. 

7.  To  continue  training  in  location  of  information. 

8.  To  provide  for  individual  needs. 

9.  To  improve  children’s  speech  and  oral  reading. 

Procedure.  The  following  procedure  is  suggested  for  carrying 

out  the  purposes  of  this  unit : 

1.  Introducing  the  unit  and  the  individual  selections.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  this  unit  the  teacher  should  seek  to  develop  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  people  everywhere  have  interesting  customs, 
dress,  language,  and  modes  of  life,  which,  though  unlike  ours, 
are  nevertheless  appropriate  to  the  lands  in  which  they  live. 
If  there  are  any  foreign  children  in  the  class,  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  tell  about  the  lands  from  which  they  came. 

As  in  Unit  One,  before  assigning  any  selection  the  teacher 
should  read  it,  note  anything  which  she  thinks  will  cause  her 
pupils  difficulty,  and  plan  her  introductory  discussion  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  illustrations  and  preparatory  notes  will  do  much 
toward  arousing  interest  and  establishing  the  proper  mind-set. 
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2.  Increasing  knowledge  and  appreciation.  The  content  of 
this  unit  is  such  that  it  is  sure  to  increase  the  children’s  knowl¬ 
edge  and  appreciation  of  foreign  lands  and  peoples.  The  teacher 
should  build  upon  the  interest  which  the  selections  arouse,  and 
encourage  the  children  to  do  much  supplementary  reading  on 
related  subjects. 

“The  Way  to  School”  may  arouse  interest  in  reading  more 
about  the  geography  and  the  people  of  Albania,  about  schools 
not  only  in  Albania  but  also  in  other  foreign  lands,  or  about 
different  kinds  of  writing  materials.  “The  Edge  of  the  World” 
may  lead  to  an  activity  in  which  the  class  collects  and  reads 
travel  folders  describing  different  foreign  lands ;  this  class 
activity  may  stimulate  each  child  to  choose  a  particular  place 
which  interests  him  and  to  gather  further  information  about 
that  place.  “From  Other  Lands”  may  arouse  interest  in  read¬ 
ing  the  stories  of  other  interesting  words  of  foreign  origin. 
“When  the  Circus  Came”  may  naturally  be  followed  by  further 
reading  about  Norway  or  about  circuses.  “Land  of  the  Fairy- 
Tale  Man”  may  stimulate  reading  to  find  out  about  foreign 
foods,  about  the  history  and  geography  of  Denmark,  or  about 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  and  the  tales  he  wrote.  “Steamers” 
may  lead  to  an  interesting  activity  in  which  the  class  obtains 
information  from  a  steamship  company  concerning  the  ports  at 
which  a  particular  ship  calls.  “The  First  Dutch  Day”  will  lead 
naturally  to  further  reading  about  life  in  Holland. 

3.  Vocabulary  development  and  dictionary  usage.  The  tech¬ 
niques  for  vocabulary  development  suggested  in  Unit  One  will 
be  applicable  here  (see  pages  120  and  121).  Training  in  all  the 
abilities  involved  in  dictionary  usage  (see  page  122)  should  be 
continued  in  this  unit. 

4.  Comprehension  and  interpretation  of  meaning.  See  sug¬ 
gestions  on  pages  124  and  125. 

5.  Developing  ability  to  remember  ideas  read.  The  teacher 
should  emphasize  the  three  steps  involved  in  remembering  ideas 
read :  first,  deciding  which  ideas  should  be  remembered ;  sec¬ 
ond,  being  sure  that  those  ideas  are  understood ;  and  third,  using 
study  habits  which  help  in  remembering. 
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To  develop  skill  in  the  first  two  steps,  she  will  follow  the  sug¬ 
gestions  on  pages  124  and  125  for  developing  comprehension. 
To  help  the  children  with  the  third  step,  she  should  give  them 
much  practice  with  a  study  procedure  such  as  the  one  given 
below : 

a.  Read  the  whole  paragraph,  section,  or  selection  once  to  get 
a  general  idea  of  what  it  is  about. 

b.  Read  it  again  and  choose  the  points  you  wish  to  remember. 
(Some  pupils  may  find  it  helpful  to  list  these  points  in 
order  on  a  piece  of  paper.) 

c.  As  you  read  each  point  which  you  want  to  remember  try 
to  think  of  something  you  already  know  that  is  like  it. 

d.  Without  looking  at  your  book  or  your  notes,  try  to  say  to 
yourself  all  the  points  which  you  wish  to  remember. 

e.  Look  at  your  book  or  your  list  to  see  whether  you  missed 
any. 

f.  If  you  did,  read  again  very  carefully  the  part  in  your  book 
that  contains  the  points  you  missed. 

g.  Try  again  to  say  all  the  points  to  yourself  without  looking 
at  your  book  or  your  notes.  Or  try  to  write  the  important 
points  in  order. 

If  a  child  after  following  this  procedure  carefully  still  doesn’t 
retain  some  important  point  it  may  be  that  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  In  that  case  the  teacher  should  give  him  the  necessary 
explanation.  The  teacher  should  require  the  children  to  use  a 
study  procedure  similar  to  that  suggested  above  until  they  form 
the  habit  of  studying  in  this  way  reading  material  which  they 
need  to  remember.  The  procedure  suggested  here  will  be  used 
again  and  again  throughout  the  Sixth  Reader  Period. 

6.  Outlining.  The  teacher  should  explain  to  the  children  the 
importance  of  outlining — that  an  outline  helps  in  understand¬ 
ing  and  remembering  materials  read,  and  that  it  serves  as  a 
guide  when  one  is  writing  a  composition  or  giving  a  talk. 

She  should  teach  them  a  good  outline  form.  (The  one  used  in 
the  basic  text  is  simple  and  usable.)  She  should  teach  them 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  “main  heading”  or  “main  topic”  and 
“subheading”  or  “sub  topic”  and  call  their  attention  to  the  way 
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main  headings  and  subheadings  are  numbered.  Proper  indenta¬ 
tion,  capitalization,  and  punctuation  should  also  be  stressed. 

Among  the  abilities  involved  in  outlining  are:  (1)  ability  to 
decide  what  are  the  main  ideas  in  a  paragraph,  section,  or  selec¬ 
tion;  (2)  ability  to  state  those  ideas  in  brief  form  as  main  head¬ 
ings  in  an  outline;  (3)  ability  to  arrange  the  main  headings 
in  proper  sequence;  (4)  ability  to  determine  what  details 
relate  to  each  main  heading;  (5)  ability  to  decide  which  details 
are  significant  and  which  are  unimportant;  (6)  ability  to  state 
the  significant  details  briefly  as  subheadings  in  an  outline;  and 
(7)  ability  to  arrange  the  subheadings  in  proper  sequence. 

In  Unit  Two  the  selections  “When  the  Circus  Came,”  “Land 
of  the  Fairy-Tale  Man,”  and  “The  First  Dutch  Day”  may  be 
outlined  to  give  easy  practice  in  writing  an  outline  form  with 
proper  numbering,  indentation,  capitalization,  and  punctuation; 
in  deciding  what  details  are  significant;  and  in  arranging  ideas 
in  proper  sequence.  The  teacher  may  instruct  the  children  to 
use  the  section  titles  as  main  headings.  Under  each  main  head¬ 
ing  she  should  have  them  list  in  proper  sequence  the  important 
events  which  occurred  in  that  section. 

7.  Locating  information.  See  suggestions  on  pages  126  and 
127.  In  this  unit  are  many  opportunities  for  using  maps  to  locate 
information.  In  connection  with  the  reading  of  each  selection 
the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  locate  the  countries  men¬ 
tioned  and  to  observe  their  topography. 

8.  Individual  needs.  By  frequent  testing  the  teacher  should 
keep  informed  concerning  the  progress  of  individual  pupils. 
By  this  time  most  of  the  work  on  vocabulary  recognition  tech¬ 
niques  and  dictionary  usage  should  be  individual  instruction 
given  to  help  those  children  who  are  weak  in  these  respects. 
Supplementary  reading  should  be  gauged  to  the  individual 
child’s  ability.  For  further  suggestions  relative  to  individual 
needs  see  page  130. 

9.  Oral  reading  and  speech.  For  general  oral  reading  sugges¬ 
tions  see  page  131.  For  general  goals  and  suggested  standards 
in  speech  lessons,  see  pages  111  and  112. 

a.  “From  Other  Lands,”  pages  87-89.  Enrichment  of  vocab- 
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ulary  is  an  important  phase  of  the  speech  development  program. 
This  selection  reveals  to  the  children  our  indebtedness  to  other 
lands  for  certain  everyday  words  in  our  vocabulary,  and  fur¬ 
thers  interest  in  word  study  and  word  origin. 

Before  this  lesson  is  taken  up,  the  teacher  may  write  on  the 
board  the  words  calico,  chintz,  cretonne,  damask,  gauze,  hand¬ 
kerchief,  paper,  salary,  and  sandwich.  She  may  have  her  pupils 
consult  the  dictionary  for  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of 
the  words.  Then  she  should  direct  them  to  read  silently  the 
selection  “From  Other  Lands.”  The  silent  reading  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  should  be  followed  by  discussion.  The  pupils  may  be 
encouraged  to  look  for  other  interesting  stories  about  everyday 
words. 

b.  “Steamers,”  pages  117  and  118.  This  poem  is  arranged  for 
choral  speaking;  such  an  arrangement  gives  opportunity  for 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  literature  through  sharing. 
After  the  preparatory  note  has  been  read,  the  pupils  should 
read  the  selection  silently  to  get  the  thought  which  it  expresses. 
Then,  if  the  teacher  wishes,  she  may  read  the  poem  aloud  to 
them;  or  she  may  have  it  read  by  some  child  who  reads  well. 

When  the  poem  has  been  read  aloud  once,  the  teacher  should 
invite  questions  and  information  concerning  travel,  ships,  ports, 
and  peoples.  What  seas  were  called  the  Seven  Seas?  Why  is 
the  air  salty  on  the  ocean  and  fresh  on  the  lakes?  What  is  the 
log  of  a  steamer?  Are  courses  charted  across  the  ocean?  Why? 
(Iceberg  regions,  fog,  reefs,  etc.)  What  races  inhabit  certain 
areas?  Is  one  race  superior  to  another?  On  what  is  superiority 
based?  These  questions  will  prepare  the  group  to  interpret  the 
poem.  Choral  reading  should  follow  the  discussion  of  these 
questions. 

The  teacher  should  give  attention  to  specific  pronunciations 
which  may  be  troublesome:  placid,  arctic,  yellow,  brown,  slant¬ 
ing,  almond.  She  should  urge  the  children  not  to  let  their  voices 
drop  at  the  end  of  a  line  unless  the  thought  is  complete  there. 

c.  “Word  Magic,”  page  130.  “Word  Magic”  is  arranged  for 
choral  speaking  with  line-a-child  parts  and  unison  refrain.  Other 
arrangements  are  possible,  and  the  teacher  is  urged  to  try  them. 
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Perhaps  she  may  wish  to  use  an  antiphonal,  or  two-part  ar¬ 
rangement  with  unison  refrain,  letting  children  with  darker  and 
heavier  voices  carry  the  words  which  loiter,  and  those  with 
lighter,  lyric  soprano  voices  the  glistening  words. 

Be  sure  that  the  -ing  endings  are  correct — no  n  substitutions 
for  ng.  Check  the  short  Italian  (intermediate)  a’s  of  laughing, 
dancing,  prancing,  dance,  and  prance.  A  short  a  sound  on  these 
words  would  be  incorrect  and  much  too  sharp.  Check  the  long 
i’s  in  gliding,  diving,  rising,  high,  flying,  and  sky.  Remember 
how  the  long  i  is  made :  a  short  Italian  a  plus  a  short  i,  blended 
into  one  tone. 

LEARNING  UNIT  THREE 

History — Life  Stories  and  Heroism,  pages  131  through  206 

Content.  This  unit  affords  an  opportunity  to  correlate  the  read¬ 
ing  instruction  with  the  social  sciences.  The  selections  included 
here  are : 

How  They  Saved  the  Fort  (pp.  133-139) 

Washington  (p.  140) 

Adventures  of  a  Fire  Fighter  (pp.  141-162) 

Dreamer  and  Admiral  (pp.  163-175) 

Pioneer  and  President  (pp.  176-185) 

The  Soldier  Who  Loved  Peace  (pp.  186-197) 

A  Tube  of  Antitoxin  (pp.  198-206) 

Purposes.  In  presenting  this  Learning  Unit  the  teacher 
should  work  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  pur¬ 
poses  : 

1.  To  introduce  the  unit  and  each  selection  in  such  a  way  that 
the  children  will  read  with  understanding  and  enjoyment. 

2.  To  broaden  the  child’s  interests  and  experiences  through 
reading  about  the  past,  to  satisfy  his  taste  for  tales  of 
heroes  and  adventure,  and  to  relate  the  work  in  basic 
reading  to  that  done  in  the  social  sciences. 

3.  To  develop  appreciation  of  the  heroic  qualities  of  great 
characters,  including  heroes  of  peace  as  well  as  heroes 
of  war. 
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4.  To  give  an  opportunity  for  the  child  to  enjoy  dramatization. 

5.  To  continue  training  in  vocabulary  expansion  and  enrich¬ 
ment  and  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

6.  To  continue  training  in  comprehension,  retention,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  location  of  information. 

7.  To  provide  for  individual  needs. 

8.  To  encourage  children  to  make  use  of  ideas  gained  from 
reading. 

9.  To  continue  training  in  oral  reading  and  speech. 

Procedure.  The  following  procedure  is  suggested  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  this  unit : 

1.  Introducing  the  unit  and  the  individual  selections.  In  in¬ 
troducing  this  unit,  the  teacher  should  emphasize  that  the  selec¬ 
tions  contained  in  it  describe  the  kinds  of  events  that  actually 
occurred  in  the  past.  As  in  previous  units,  before  assigning  any 
selection,  the  teacher  should  read  it  carefully,  note  any  words 
or  concepts  which  she  thinks  will  be  difficult  for  her  pupils,  and 
plan  her  introduction  to  give  them  the  necessary  help.  With 
the  exception  of  the  plays  “How  They  Saved  the  Fort”  and 
“Dreamer  and  Admiral”  the  first  reading  of  the  selections  in 
this  unit  should  be  silent,  preceded  only  by  brief  introductory 
remarks  and  by  attention  to  the  illustration  and  the  prepara¬ 
tory  note. 

2.  Extending  experiences  and  developing  interests.  As  in 
preceding  units,  the  children’s  interests  and  experiences  will 
be  broadened  through  their  contact  with  the  selections  in  the 
basic  text.  The  interests  aroused  by  the  selections  may  be 
extended  and  enriched  through  reading  related  materials.  The 
supplementary  reading  here  will  naturally  be  concerned  with 
material  of  an  historical  flavor.  Easy  biographical  stories 
about  explorers  of  early  America,  or  about  Washington,  Lin¬ 
coln,  or  Lee  may  be  read  if  available.  Children  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  also  to  read  about  men  of  today  who  do  heroic  service 
in  combating  such  things  as  fire,  flood,  and  disease. 

3.  Developing  appreciation.  The  aspect  of  appreciation  here 
is  appreciation  of  admirable  traits  of  character.  Awareness  of 
what  traits  are  admirable  is  essential  to  appreciation.  This 
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awareness  can  be  developed  by  encouraging  the  children  from 
time  to  time  to  tell  why  they  like  a  particular  character  or  why 
a  particular  character  was  a  good  leader  or  why  other  char¬ 
acters  in  the  story  respected  a  particular  character. 

4.  Enjoying  dramatization.  It  is  almost  certain  that  after  the 
play  “How  They  Saved  the  Fort”  has  been  read  orally  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  children  will  want  to  dramatize  it.  In  planning 
scenery,  costumes,  and  the  like,  the  teacher  should  encourage  the 
children’s  initiative.  Instead  of  requiring  the  children  to  imitate 
her  interpretation,  by  questions  and  suggestions  she  should 
encourage  them  to  work  out  their  own  interpretation. 

“Dreamer  and  Admiral”  also  affords  excellent  material  for 
dramatization.  It  may  also  stimulate  the  pupils  to  make  up  an 
original  play  about  some  other  famous  historical  character,  per¬ 
haps  Washington  or  Lincoln. 

5.  V ocabulary  development  and  dictionary  usage.  To  develop 
ability  in  vocabulary  recognition  and  comprehension,  the  teacher 
will  continue  to  use  the  suggestions  given  on  pages  120  and  121. 
In  this  unit  she  should  be  concerned  particularly  with  words 
that  contribute  to  the  child’s  understanding  of  historical  read¬ 
ing;  for  example,  garrison,  pioneers,  troops,  route,  their  majes¬ 
ties,  sovereigns,  a  page,  taxed,  settlers,  statute,  the  Constitution, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  commander  in  chief,  West 
Point,  patriot,  courts-martial,  assassinated,  conventions,  alle¬ 
giance,  resign,  batteries,  the  Confederacy,  blockade,  invasion, 
and  nominate.  Such  activities  as  using  the  new  words  in  discus¬ 
sion,  writing  definitions  for  them,  matching  words  and  mean¬ 
ings,  putting  dictionary  definitions  into  one’s  own  words,  choos¬ 
ing  the  best  of  several  meanings,  and  reading  the  words  in  a 
variety  of  contexts  should  be  used  to  insure  the  child’s  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  meanings  the  words  convey.  For  additional  drill 
exercises  see  page  117. 

All  the  abilities  involved  in  dictionary  usage  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  during  this  Learning  Unit  according  to  the  suggestions 
outlined  on  pages  122  and  123.  Particular  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  understanding  syllabification  and  accent  and  to  choosing 
the  definition  best  suited  to  the  context. 
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6.  Comprehension ,  retention,  organization,  and  location  of 
information.  Continue  to  use  the  suggestions  given  on  pages 
125  and  127.  Many  occasions  for  using  reference  books  and  maps 
will  naturally  arise  in  connection  with  the  selections  in  this 
unit.  The  children’s  desire  for  more  information  about  such 
subjects  as  pioneer  forts,  Indian  wars,  forest  fires,  forest 
rangers,  sheepherders,  Marco  Polo,  the  Spice  Islands,  mission¬ 
aries  to  the  New  World,  Lincoln,  Lee,  Santa  Ana,  and  diph¬ 
theria  will  enable  the  teacher  to  give  them  purposeful  practice 
in  the  use  of  encyclopedias. 

A  number  of  selections  afford  opportunity  for  map  exercises. 
For  example,  in  connection  with  the  selection  “Adventures  of 
a  Fire  Fighter”  the  children  might  locate  the  important  national 
forests ;  in  connection  with  “Dreamer  and  Admiral”  they  might 
locate  Spain,  Palos,  Genoa,  the  Spice  Islands,  the  Bahama 
Islands,  the  ancient  trade  routes  to  the  East,  and  the  route  of 
Columbus;  in  connection  with  “Pioneer  and  President”  and 
“The  Soldier  Who  Loved  Peace,”  the  class  might  find  out  what 
states  joined  the  Confederacy  and  what  ones  remained  in  the 
Union. 

7.  Individual  needs.  See  page  130. 

8.  Using  ideas  gained  from  reading.  Unless  the  child  can 
retain  history  stories  and  relate  them  readily  in  informal  con¬ 
versation,  he  misses  much  of  the  fun  and  the  value  of  historical 
reading.  The  ability  to  tell  others  in  an  interesting  way  about 
something  one  has  read  adds  much  to  one’s  skill  as  a  conversa¬ 
tionalist.  This  unit  furnishes  opportunity  for  stressing  that 
ability.  Frequently  the  teacher  should  encourage  children  to 
relate  in  their  own  words  the  ideas  expressed  in  a  given  para¬ 
graph  or  selection.  In  a  discussion  period  following  the  silent 
reading  of  a  selection,  children  should  be  invited  and  encour¬ 
aged  to  tell  what  parts  they  like  best  and  why,  and  to  tell 
related  bits  of  their  own  experiences.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
possible  to  have  several  children  read  from  different  supple¬ 
mentary  books  about  a  given  subject,  for  example  about  how 
the  South  differed  from  the  North  in  economic  and  social  life 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  War  between  the  States. 
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Such  reading  might  be  followed  by  an  informal  period  of  con¬ 
versation  in  which  children  are  encouraged  to  exchange  ideas 
read. 

9.  Oral  reading  and  speech.  For  general  oral  reading  sug¬ 
gestions,  see  page  131.  For  general  goals  and  suggested  standards 
in  speech  lessons,  see  pages  111  and  112. 

“The  Dream  of  Columbus,”  pages  163  through  175.  There  are 
a  number  of  reasons  why  a  radio-drama  on  an  historical  theme 
is  of  great  educational  value:  (1)  The  dramatization  of  his¬ 
torical  events  gives  children  a  new  interest  in  old  information 
through  presenting  old  facts  in  a  new  form.  (2)  It  makes  vital 
use  of  correct  articulation  and  pronunciation.  (3)  It  focuses 
attention  upon  voice,  character  voices,  and  sustained  dramati¬ 
zation. 

“The  Dream  of  Columbus”  was  written  creatively  and  co¬ 
operatively,  as  the  culmination  of  a  reading  activity  in  the 
5A-6B  classes  of  Henry  Clay  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  under 
the  leadership  of  Miss  Nellie  Bryant,  classroom  teacher.  It  is 
presented  in  radio  manuscript  form,  and  was  actually  given  as 
a  broadcast  over  a  major  radio  station.  The  dramatization 
presents  three  scenes  in  the  life  of  Columbus:  (1)  his  childhood 
in  Genoa,  (2)  the  appeal  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  (3)  the 
landing  in  America. 

The  preparatory  note  in  the  pupil’s  edition  may  serve  as 
guide  in  preparing  and  presenting  “The  Dream  of  Columbus”; 
but  the  teacher  may  need  to  give  added  emphasis  to  certain 
points.  The  following  list  suggests  the  kinds  of  errors  to  which 
the  teacher  may  need  to  give  attention. 

a.  Vowel  values  in  certain  words  often  mispronounced : 

(1)  Long  u:  student ,  new,  knew,  your,  Europe,  mutiny 
(the  long  u  sound  rhymes  with  the  word  you) . 

(2)  Short  Italian  or  intermediate  a:  laughed,  last,  after, 
ask,  fast,  passing,  path. 

(3)  Ou-ow  sounds  (check  nasality)  :  about,  amount , 
round,  out,  around,  how,  surrounded,  announced,  allow, 
outside,  sounds,  crowded,  background,  now,  thousand, 
found. 
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(4)  Miscellaneous  vowel  sounds:  route  (long  oo  is  cor¬ 
rect),  sovereign,  pretty,  and  wish. 

b.  Consonant  values : 

(1)  Wh  sound  in  wharf,  wharves,  when,  where,  whether, 
what. 

(2)  Ng  ending  in  reading,  talking,  playing,  passing,  morn¬ 
ing,  telling,  something,  marketing ,  interesting ,  sailing, 
finding,  willing,  waiting,  and  building. 

c.  Careless  speech:  These  words  are  often  mispronounced 
through  carelessness,  sounds  are  omitted,  syllables  are 
sometimes  left  out,  sounds  are  uttered  in  incorrect  order 
( hunderd  for  hundred)  ;  so  the  teacher  may  need  to  give 
them  a  little  attention  and  drill :  just,  finally,  surprised, 
interested,  anyway,  diamond,  interesting ,  listen,  scientists, 
different,  pretend,  everybody,  provide,  monastery ,  educated, 
treasury,  opposite,  admiral,  hundred,  forget,  remembered, 
really. 

In  addition  to  the  radio  manuscript,  the  song  “America,  the 
Beautiful”  gives  added  experience  in  singing-diction,  melody, 
and  resonant  quality  of  tone. 

LEARNING  UNIT  FOUR 

Knowledge — Power  and  Pleasure,  pages  207  through  294 

Content.  This  unit  stresses  the  powers  which  man  has  devel¬ 
oped — power  to  sail  the  seas,  power  to  fly,  power  to  perform 
remarkable  circus  feats  and  to  ride  the  toughest  bronco,  power 
to  control  his  own  speech  organs — and  the  pleasures  which 
those  powers  bring.  The  selections  included  here  are : 

The  Story  of  Ships  (pp.  209-233) 

Miss  T  (p.  234) 

The  Training  of  a  Clown  (pp.  235-250) 

Flight  to  Hawaii  (pp.  251-264) 

They  Fly  Through  the  Air  (pp.  265-266) 

At  the  Court  of  King  English  (pp.  267-276) 

Dig  and  Dogie  Days  (pp.  277-293) 

The  Cowboy’s  Life  (p.  294) 
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Purposes.  In  presenting  this  unit  the  teacher  should  work 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  introduce  the  unit  and  each  selection  in  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  children  will  read  with  interest  and  understanding. 

2.  To  increase  the  children’s  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  powers  which  men  have  developed  and  the  pleasures 
which  these  powers  bring. 

3.  To  continue  training  in  vocabulary  expansion  and  enrich¬ 
ment. 

4.  To  continue  training  in  comprehension,  retention,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  location  of  information. 

5.  To  improve  ability  to  do  curricular  reading. 

6.  To  improve  ability  to  write  compositions. 

7.  To  provide  for  individual  needs. 

8.  To  continue  training  in  oral  reading  and  speech. 

Procedure.  The  following  procedure  is  suggested  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  this  unit : 

1.  Introducing  the  unit  and  the  individual  selections.  In  in¬ 
troducing  this  unit  the  teacher  should  seek  to  arouse  interest 
in  man’s  capacity  to  overcome  obstacles  and  to  achieve  desired 
goals.  She  may  invite  the  children  to  discuss  briefly  inventions 
which  necessity  has  caused  men  to  make,  or  remarkable  goals 
attained  through  effort  and  persistence  by  individuals  whom  the 
children  know  personally  or  have  read  about.  The  teacher  should 
explain  to  the  pupils  that  in  this  unit  are  selections  which  they 
will  read  mainly  to  gain  information,  and  that  therefore  they 
should  read  each  selection  carefully  and  thoughtfully,  employ¬ 
ing  study  habits  which  will  enable  them  to  remember  (see 
pages  134  and  135) . 

As  in  previous  units,  before  assigning  any  selection  the 
teacher  should  read  it  carefully,  note  anything  which  she  thinks 
will  cause  her  pupils  difficulty,  and  plan  her  introductory  dis¬ 
cussion  accordingly.  The  illustrations  and  preparatory  notes 
will  do  much  toward  arousing  the  children’s  interest  and  giving 
them  the  proper  mind-set  for  the  selection. 

2.  Increasing  knowledge  and  appreciation.  The  content  of  the 
selections  included  in  this  unit  is  such  that  it  is  sure  to  increase 
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the  children’s  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  powers  developed 
by  man  and  the  pleasures  which  those  powers  bring.  The  teacher 
should  build  upon  the  interests  which  the  selections  arouse. 
She  should  encourage  the  children  to  do  much  reading  on  related 
subjects  in  supplementary  readers,  books  of  reference,  and 
encyclopedias. 

“The  Story  of  Ships”  may  lead  the  children  to  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  a  particular  kind  of  ship,  or  of  how  their  par¬ 
ticular  community  is  dependent  upon  ships.  Stories  and  articles 
about  how  man  through  the  ages  has  met  some  other  important 
need  (for  example,  the  need  for  food  or  shelter)  may  also 
naturally  follow  this  selection.  “The  Training  of  a  Clown”  may 
arouse  interest  in  additional  reading  about  circus  performers, 
or  in  finding  out  about  the  training  of  athletes  or  dancers  or 
singers  or  others  whose  remarkable  skills  require  persistent 
practice.  “The  Flight  to  Hawaii”  may  give  rise  to  reading 
about  other  famous  flights  or  about  the  training  of  pilots.  “Dig 
and  Dogie  Days”  may  stimulate  further  reading  about  cowboys 
and  the  West. 

3.  Vocabulary  development  and  dictionary  usage.  The  tech¬ 
niques  for  vocabulary  development  suggested  in  previous  units 
will  be  applicable  here  (see  pages  116  and  120).  Training  in  all 
the  abilities  involved  in  dictionary  usage  (see  page  122)  should 
be  continued  in  this  unit  with  particular  emphasis  on  interpret¬ 
ing  definitions  and  choosing  the  definition  suited  to  the  context 
in  which  the  word  appears. 

4.  Comprehension ,  retention,  organization,  and  location  of 
information.  In  developing  these  abilities  the  teacher  should 
continue  to  use  the  suggestions  on  pages  124, 127, 134,  and  135.  In 
this  unit  emphasis  should  be  given  to  outlining  materials  read. 
“The  Story  of  Ships”  is  particularly  suited  to  detailed  outline 
study. 

5.  Curricular  reading.  See  page  126. 

6.  Writing  compositions.  To  improve  the  children’s  ability  to 
organize  and  express  ideas  in  writing,  the  teacher  should  have 
them  carry  out  the  composition  activities  suggested  in  their 
reader.  In  addition  she  may  encourage  them  to  make  a  class 
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booklet  on  a  topic  such  as  “The  Circus/’  to  which  each  child 
will  contribute  from  his  supplementary  reading  a  short  compo¬ 
sition  on  a  particular  aspect  of  the  general  topic.  For  example 
one  child  may  write  about  “The  Circus  in  Winter  Quarters,” 
another  about  “How  the  Circus  Travels,”  another  about  “Circus 
Clowns,”  another  about  “Circus  Ponies,”  and  so  on.  Each  child 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  an  outline  and  use  it  as  a  guide  in 
preparing  his  composition. 

7.  Individual  needs.  By  constant  observation  and  frequent 
testing  the  teacher  should  keep  informed  concerning  the  reading 
progress  and  the  attitudes  and  interests  of  individual  pupils. 
By  helping  each  child  find  reading  materials  suited  to  his 
particular  interests,  by  providing  him  with  drill  on  the  particular 
abilities  in  which  he  is  weak,  and  by  a  sympathetic  attitude  the 
teacher  can  do  much  to  help  each  child  overcome  his  difficulties. 

8.  Oral  reading  and  speech.  For  general  oral  reading  sugges¬ 
tions,  see  page  131.  For  general  goals  and  suggested  standards  in 
speech  lessons,  see  pages  111  and  112. 

“At  the  Court  of  King  English,”  pages  267-276.  This  selection 
presents  in  dramatic  form  the  speech  skills  which  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  throughout  the  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers :  work  on 
vowels,  consonants,  accent,  the  silent  letters,  and  other  pro¬ 
nunciation  problems.  The  tournaments  of  words  have  been 
given  dramatic  form  in  order  to  test  these  skills  through  a  new 
and  enjoyable  approach. 

A  Court  Censor  may  be  introduced,  if  the  teacher  desires,  to 
check  the  words  through  reference  to  the  dictionary.  The 
teacher,  of  course,  should  afford  a  correct  example  since  many 
of  our  incorrect,  as  well  as  our  correct,  pronunciations  are  gained 
by  imitation. 

The  teacher  will  be  interested  in  the  seven  types  of  errors 
which  are  most  prevalent  in  pronunciation.  Awareness  of  a 
defect  is  the  first  step  in  its  correction;  and  analysis  of  error 
is  often  the  beginning  of  progress. 

a.  Incorrect  vowel  quality — or  the  substitution  of  an  incor¬ 
rect  sound  for  the  right  one,  as  pore  for  poor ;  tooter  for 
tutor ;  Toosday  for  Tuesday. 
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b.  Incorrect  consonant  quality,  as  licorish  for  licorice ;  tre- 
menjous  for  tremendous ;  w'en  for  when. 

c.  Misplaced  accent,  as  in  ad'  dress  for  address' ;  def  tour  for 
de  tour'. 

d.  The  sounding  of  silent  letters,  as  in  salmon ,  toward,  known, 
often,  subtle. 

e.  The  omission  of  requisite  sounds,  as  the  c  in  arctic ;  the 
first  n  in  government ;  the  second  a  in  valuable. 

f.  The  addition  of  superfluous  sounds;  athalete  for  athlete ; 
umber ella  for  umbrella;  filum  for  film;  onct  for  once. 

g.  The  making  of  sounds  in  improper  order,  as  childern  for 
children;  perfer  for  prefer;  prespiration  for  perspiration; 
pertend  for  pretend;  hunderd  for  hundred. 

Unless  the  pupils  have  analytical  ability  and  show  an  especial 
interest  in  analyzing  the  kinds  of  errors  made,  it  may  be  just  as 
well  for  the  teacher  to  give  them  the  correct  form  only.  But  a 
careful  analysis  is  a  valuable  speech  aid  with  older  boys  and  girls. 

LEARNING  UNIT  FIVE 
Beauty — Reality  and  Fancy,  pages  295  through  362 

Content.  This  unit  provides  reading  experiences  which  stress 
appreciation  of  beauty  in  both  reality  and  fancy.  It  affords 
opportunity  to  increase  sensitivity  to  the  beautiful  in  literature, 
in  traits  of  character,  in  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  art  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  in  language,  and  in  nature.  The  selections  included 
here  are : 

Jan  the  Prince  (pp.  297-313) 

Beautiful  Things  (p.  314) 

The  Story  of  Perseus  (pp.  315-330) 

Real-Men  Artists  (pp.  331-343) 

The  Return  of  the  Princess  (pp.  344-353) 

The  Merchants  (p.  354) 

The  Candlestick  Maker  (pp.  355-362) 

Purposes.  In  presenting  this  unit  the  teacher  will  work  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes ; 
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1.  To  introduce  the  unit  and  each  selection  in  such  a  way  that 
the  children  will  read  with  interest  and  understanding. 

2.  To  increase  appreciation  for  the  beautiful  in  literature, 
traits  of  character,  thoughts  and  feelings,  art,  architecture, 
language,  and  nature. 

3.  To  continue  training  in  vocabulary  recognition  techniques, 
including  dictionary  and  glossary  usage,  and  to  increase 
ability  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  well-chosen  words. 

4.  To  broaden  and  enrich  children’s  experiences. 

5.  To  encourage  children  to  use  ideas  gained  from  reading. 

6.  To  continue  training  in  comprehension,  retention,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  location  of  information. 

7.  To  increase  ability  to  evaluate  story  characters  and  themes. 

8.  To  provide  for  individual  needs. 

9.  To  continue  emphasis  on  oral  reading  and  speech  training. 

Procedure.  The  following  procedure  is  suggested  for  carrying 

out  the  purposes  of  this  unit : 

1.  Introducing  the  unit  and  the  individual  selections.  The 
teacher  may  introduce  this  unit  by  briefly  and  enthusiastically 
calling  attention  to  something  beautiful  which  she  particularly 
enjoys — perhaps  it  will  be  a  poem  or  a  picture  or  a  story  about 
someone  who  has  beautiful  traits  of  character.  Then  the  teacher 
should  encourage  the  children  to  tell  of  things  they  think 
especially  beautiful.  She  should  guide  the  discussion  so  that  the 
infinite  variety  of  kinds  of  beauty  which  exists  will  be  pointed 
out. 

As  in  previous  units,  before  assigning  any  selection,  the 
teacher  should  read  it  carefully,  note  anything  which  she  thinks 
may  be  troublesome  to  her  pupils,  and  plan  her  introductory 
discussion  accordingly.  The  illustrations  and  the  preparatory 
notes  will  help  to  arouse  the  children’s  interest  and  to  put  them 
in  the  proper  attitude  of  mind. 

2.  Increasing  appreciation.  The  children’s  appreciation  will 
naturally  be  increased  just  from  reading  this  unit.  The  teacher 
can  heighten  children’s  appreciation  of  beauty  by  her  own  atti¬ 
tude  toward  beautiful  things.  By  pointing  out  the  variety  of 
kinds  of  beauty  that  exists  she  can  encourage  appreciation,  for 
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awareness  of  where  to  look  for  beauty  is  essential  to  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Often  children  do  not  appreciate  the  beauty  that  is  around 
them  simply  because  their  attention  has  never  been  called  to  it. 
For  example,  the  tree  in  the  schoolyard,  or  the  building  on  the 
corner  may  be  very  beautiful  and  the  children  may  have  passed 
that  tree  or  that  building  hundreds  of  times  without  really  seeing 
it.  But  as  soon  as  someone  says  to  them,  “Isn’t  that  a  beautiful 
tree?”  or  “Have  you  noticed  how  beautiful  that  building  is?” 
they  will  begin  to  observe  the  beauty  and  to  appreciate  it.  An¬ 
other  way  of  increasing  appreciation  is  to  encourage  the  children 
to  tell  of  beautiful  things  they  have  seen  and  heard.  The  chil¬ 
dren’s  expressions  of  how  they  feel  toward  various  beautiful 
sights  and  sounds  and  ideas  should  grow  naturally  out  of  the 
discussion  of  the  selections  in  this  unit. 

3.  Vocabulary  development.  To  increase  independence  in 
solving  new  word  problems,  the  teacher  should  continue  to 
follow  the  suggestions  outlined  on  pages  116  and  120. 

To  encourage  sensitivity  to  well-chosen  words,  the  teacher 
should  frequently  ask  pupils  to  choose  from  a  paragraph,  or  sec¬ 
tion  the  words  which  describe  a  given  person,  object,  quality, 
or  occurrence.  Finding  the  same  word  used  in  different  situa¬ 
tions  to  express  different  meanings,  thinking  of  words  which 
can  be  used  to  avoid  the  over  use  of  a  given  word  or  phrase, 
finding  synonyms  and  antonyms  for  a  word  or  phrase,  and 
deciding  which  word  or  phrase  best  expresses  an  idea — these 
are  types  of  exercises  which  may  be  used  in  this  unit  to  in¬ 
crease  sensitivity  to  well-chosen  words  and  to  expand  and 
enrich  vocabulary. 

The  suggestions  for  dictionary  usage  given  on  pages  122  and 
123  are  equally  applicable  in  this  unit.  Practice  in  all  the 
abilities  involved  in  dictionary  usage  should  be  continued. 

4.  Extending  and  enriching  experiences.  In  this  Learning 
Unit  the  children’s  experiences  will  be  broadened  through  their 
reading  of  the  selections  in  the  basic  text.  By  building  upon 
the  interests  which  the  selections  in  this  unit  stimulate,  the 
teacher  can  do  much  toward  extending  and  enriching  children’s 
experiences.  “Jan  the  Prince”  and  “The  Story  of  Perseus”  may 
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naturally  arouse  interest  in  reading  similar  fanciful  tales  and 
enjoying  the  beautiful  ideas  which  they  express.  In  connection 
with  “Real-Men  Artists”  prints  of  Remington’s  and  Bellow’s 
paintings,  and  pictures  of  famous  skyscrapers  may  be  exhibited 
in  the  classroom  and  observed  and  discussed  by  the  children. 
“The  Candlestick  Maker”  may  be  followed  by  reading  to  get 
more  information  about  pottery,  and  by  a  pottery-making  activ¬ 
ity.  In  directing  supplementary  reading  related  to  this  unit, 
the  teacher  should  continue  to  follow  the  suggestions  given  on 
page  129. 

5.  Using  ideas  gained  from  reading.  See  page  141. 

6.  Comprehension,  retention,  location,  and  organization  of 
information.  In  this  unit  the  teacher  should  continue  to  follow 
the  suggestions  on  pages  124  and  134  for  developing  ability  to 
comprehend  and  remember  ideas.  She  should  encourage  chil¬ 
dren  to  locate  material  in  supplementary  books  through  the 
use  of  indexes,  and  she  should  continue  to  guide  them  in 
the  use  of  encyclopedias.  By  having  the  children  find  articles 
on  Perseus,  Remington,  Bellows,  Gothic  cathedrals,  the  Empire 
State  building  or  other  modern  skyscrapers,  Guatemala,  and 
pottery,  she  can  give  them  good  practice  in  using  encyclopedias. 

See  pages  135  and  136  for  suggestions  for  developing  ability 
to  organize  materials  read. 

The  teacher  must  not  lose  sight  of  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  this  unit  —  to  increase  the  child’s  appreciation  of  beauty. 
She  should  encourage  the  children  to  look  for  beauty  in  nature, 
in  art,  in  music,  in  architecture,  in  language,  and  in  traits  of 
character.  She  is  advised  not  to  attempt  to  test  the  children 
on  their  appreciation  of  beauty.  She  should  test  instead  only 
their  progress  in  the  basic  reading  habits  and  abilities. 

7.  Evaluating  characters  and  story  themes.  Many  of  the 
exercises  in  the  basic  reader  and  in  Reading  Activities  will  help 
to  develop  ability  in  evaluating  characters  and  story  themes. 
The  teacher  can  promote  this  ability  by  frequently  encouraging 
the  children  to  discuss  why  they  like  or  dislike  certain  story 
characters,  and  which  actions  in  the  story  were  right  and  which 
were  wrong. 
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8.  Individual  needs.  See  page  130. 

9.  Oral  reading  and  speech.  For  general  oral  reading  sug¬ 
gestions,  see  page  131.  For  general  goals  and  suggested  stand¬ 
ards  in  speech  lessons,  see  pages  111  and  112. 

“The  Return  of  the  Princess,’ ’  pages  344-353.  This  little  play 
is  a  sequel  to  the  one-act  speech  play  “Why  the  Princess  Couldn’t 
Stay”  in  Laidlaw  Basic  Reader,  Book  Five.  If  the  pupils  are 
not  familiar  with  the  play  “Why  the  Princess  Couldn’t  Stay,” 
the  teacher  may  wish  to  acquaint  them  with  it  before  introduc¬ 
ing  “The  Return  of  the  Princess.” 

As  the  children  read  the  play  “The  Return  of  the  Princess” 
orally,  the  teacher  should  note  particularly  such  errors  as  care¬ 
lessness  in  sounding  word  endings,  misplaced  accent,  sound-unit 
substitutions,  omission  of  necessary  sounds,  incorrect  vowel  and 
consonant  quality,  and  mumbling.  The  theme  of  the  play  pro¬ 
vides  motivation  for  practice  to  correct  such  errors,  for  chil¬ 
dren  will  readily  respond  to  the  idea  that  in  order  to  present  the 
play  effectively  all  the  characters  with  the  exception  of  Smarty 
must  speak  in  pleasing  voices  without  error. 

As  additional  speech  practice,  the  children  should  be  invited 
to  discuss  Smarty’s  errors  and  to  suggest  the  changes  needed 
to  make  each  of  his  speeches  correct. 

LEARNING  UNIT  SIX 

Nature — Pleasure  and  Dangers,  pages  363  through  438 

Content.  This  unit  is  planned  to  increase  the  child’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  world  of  nature.  The  selections  included  here 
are : 

Corbie  (pp.  365-382) 

March  (p.  383) 

Adrift  on  the  Amazon  (pp.  384-397) 

Danger  from  the  Mountain  (pp.  398-402) 

How  to  Catch  a  Bird  (p.  403) 

Insect  Musicians  (pp.  404-408) 

Beauty  Everywhere  (p.  409) 

Rise  and  Shine  (pp.  410-438) 
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Purposes.  In  presenting  this  unit  the  teacher  will  work  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes : 

1.  To  introduce  the  unit  and  each  selection  in  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  children  will  read  with  interest  and  understanding. 

2.  To  increase  children’s  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  nature. 

3.  To  continue  training  in  vocabulary  expansion  and  enrich¬ 
ment  and  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  the  glossary. 

4.  To  provide  for  individual  needs. 

5.  To  continue  training  in  comprehension,  retention,  organ¬ 
ization,  and  location  of  information. 

6.  To  improve  ability  to  write  compositions. 

7.  To  continue  emphasis  on  oral  reading  and  speech  training. 

Procedure.  The  following  procedure  is  suggested  for  carrying 

out  the  purposes  of  this  unit : 

1.  Introducing  the  unit  and  the  individual  selections.  By  brief, 
informal  discussion  the  teacher  should  arouse  the  children’s 
interest  in  nature.  She  should  encourage  them  to  contribute  to 
this  discussion  ideas  about  nature  which  they  have  gained  from 
their  own  observations.  Such  ideas  as  the  power,  the  wonder, 
the  variety,  the  beauty,  and  the  dangers  of  nature  will  probably 
be  brought  naturally  into  the  discussion  by  the  children  them¬ 
selves.  The  discussion  should  be  kept  brief  and  spirited,  for  its 
main  purpose  is  to  arouse  the  children’s  interest  and  to  help 
them  make  the  proper  adjustment  to  the  materials  which 
follow. 

As  in  other  units,  before  assigning  a  selection,  the  teacher 
should  read  it,  note  any  concepts  or  words  which  she  thinks  may 
be  troublesome  to  her  pupils,  and  plan  her  introductory  dis¬ 
cussion  accordingly.  For  example,  before  assigning  “Rise  and 
Shine,”  in  inland  regions  the  teacher  will  probably  find  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  explain  such  nautical  terms  as  winches,  binnacle, 
galley,  starboard,  spars,  halyard,  windlass,  mainboom,  jibtop- 
sail,  hatch,  and  bulwarks.  The  illustrations  and  the  preparatory 
note  preceding  each  selection  will  help  to  arouse  the  children’s 
interest  and  put  them  in  the  proper  attitude  of  mind. 

2.  Increasing  knowledge  and  interest.  In  this  Learning  Unit 
the  children’s  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  nature  may  be 
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increased  through  their  reading  of  the  selections  in  the  basic 
text,  and  through  supplementary  reading  of  related  materials. 
The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  read  supplementary  ma¬ 
terials  about  various  aspects  of  nature.  In  connection  with  the 
first  selection,  they  might  read  other  stories  and  articles  about 
crows  or  about  other  interesting  birds  or  pets.  The  story 
“Adrift  on  the  Amazon”  may  arouse  interest  in  reading  about 
such  topics  as  lumbering,  the  Amazon  River,  pumas  and 
other  jungle  animals.  In  connection  with  “Danger  from  a 
Mountain”  the  children  may  be  interested  in  doing  additional 
reading  about  Pliny,  Mount  Vesuvius,  Pompeii,  and  volcanoes. 
“Insect  Musicians”  should  be  followed  by  reading  about  other 
insects.  “Rise  and  Shine”  will  lead  naturally  to  other  stories 
and  articles  about  the  sea. 

3.  Vocabulary  development.  To  increase  independence  in 
solving  new  word  problems,  the  teacher  should  continue  to  fol¬ 
low  the  suggestions  outlined  on  pages  116  and  120.  Practice  in 
all  the  abilities  involved  in  dictionary  usage  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  unit. 

4.  Individual  needs.  See  page  130. 

5.  Comprehension ,  retention,  location,  and  organization.  In 
this  unit  the  teacher  should  continue  to  follow  the  suggestions 
on  pages  124  and  134  for  developing  ability  to  comprehend  and 
remember  ideas.  She  should  encourage  children  to  locate  ma¬ 
terial  in  supplementary  books  through  the  use  of  indexes, 
and  she  should  continue  to  guide  them  in  the  use  of  encyclo¬ 
pedias.  By  having  them  find  articles  on  crows,  the  Amazon 
River,  lumbering,  jungles,  pumas,  volcanoes,  earthquakes, 
Pliny,  Pompeii,  Mount  Vesuvius,  grasshoppers  and  other  insects, 
and  sailing  ships  she  can  give  them  good  practice  in  using 
encyclopedias. 

In  the  text  and  in  the  Activities  Book  are  exercises  for  the 
development  of  skill  in  grasping  the  organization  of  material 
read.  Arranging  in  proper  order  a  number  of  ideas  taken  from 
a  given  selection,  relating  the  most  important  idea  and  the  con¬ 
tributing  details  in  a  given  paragraph,  and  making  simple 
outlines  of  a  selection — these  and  similar  activities  will  be 
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helpful  in  developing  the  ability  to  organize  material.  The 
selection  “Insect  Musicians”  is  particularly  adapted  to  detailed 
outline  study. 

The  teacher  will  use  tests  as  a  means  of  determining  whether 
children  have  grasped  the  organization  of  the  material  and 
understood  and  remembered  the  main  ideas  and  important  de¬ 
tails.  She  will  find  good  testing  material  among  the  exercises 
in  the  text  and  those  in  the  Activities  Book.  In  addition  she 
should  use  tests  of  her  own  devising.  Her  tests  should  be  varied 
in  nature,  including  such  types  as  multiple  choice  tests  in  which 
the  pupil  chooses  from  several  statements  the  one  which  gives 
the  main  idea  of  a  section  or  selection,  tests  on  organization  in 
which  the  pupil  arranges  a  series  of  statements  in  proper  order, 
tests  on  dictionary  usage,  and  matching  tests  in  which  the 
pupil  is  required  to  match  words  and  meanings. 

6.  Writing  compositions .  See  the  suggestions  which  appear  on 
pages  145  and  146. 

7.  Oral  reading  and  speech.  For  general  oral  reading  sugges¬ 
tions,  see  page  131.  For  general  goals  and  suggested  standards 
in  speech  lessons,  see  pages  111  and  112. 

a.  “March,”  page  383.  In  choral  speaking,  where  many  voices 
are  speaking  as  one,  there  is  too  often  a  tendency  to  drag  the 
words  out  in  a  slow  tempo,  or  mark  the  pause  so  mechanically 
that  all  spontaneity  is  lost.  The  teacher  should  see  that  this 
does  not  happen  in  the  reading  of  the  poem  “March.” 

“Hurries  like  an  eager  child”  should  certainly  never  drag. 
Move  it  along  in  a  near  staccato  movement.  The  same  is  true 
with  “Rushing  in  a  windy  race,”  and  the  unison  work  on  “and 
then  he’s  puffing  madly  off  again.” 

The  voices  should  be  kept  light.  There  is  excellent  resonance 
in  the  word  “wind.”  The  teacher  should  have  the  pupils  prolong 
the  word  just  in  order  to  feel  the  breath  move  through  their 
noses.  They  should  get  this  resonance  on  the  word  “windy,” 
but  they  should  not  overdramatize  it. 

In  this  selection  as  in  all  other  speech  work,  the  teacher  should 
encourage  her  pupils  to  sound  all  vowels  and  consonants  accu¬ 
rately;  for  example  catch  should  be  sounded  with  a  short  a  not 
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a  short  e,  the  final  d  in  child  must  be  sounded,  rushing  ends  in 
ng  not  n,  why  begins  with  wh  not  w. 

b.  “Beauty  Everywhere,”  page  409.  The  teacher  should  famil¬ 
iarize  herself  with  the  poem — its  rhythm  and  sound  pattern — 
and  she  should  make  sure  that  she  reads  with  correct  vowel  and 
consonant  quality.  She  should  introduce  the  poem  by  reading 
it  aloud  to  the  class,  or  by  having  it  read  by  one  or  several 
pupils  who  read  well. 

Following  this  initial  reading,  the  teacher  and  class  should 
discuss  the  various  moods  which  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter  suggest.  Then  the  entire  class  may  read  the  poem.  The 
teacher  should  note  any  careless  pronunciation  and  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  words  that  need  it.  When  the  solo  readers  have  been 
selected  by  try-out,  the  poem  should  be  read  in  parts  as  arranged. 
Voices  should  be  kept  light.  Volume  can  be  increased  after 
the  tonal  patterns  are  absolutely  accurate. 

Teaching  Stage  III :  Review  and  Easy  Reading 

This  is  a  review  and  easy  reading  stage,  affording  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fix  more  firmly  the  reading  skills  previously  devel¬ 
oped.  Some  teachers  will  prefer  to  use  their  supplementary 
reading  material  as  they  develop  the  preceding  units,  so  that 
the  material  available  will  be  spread  out  over  the  year  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  basic  reader  will  be  used  until  the 
end  of  the  year.  Others  will  prefer  to  finish  the  basic  reader 
and  then  use  one  or  more  supplementary  readers.  It  is  assumed 
here  that  the  Laidlaw  Basic  Reader  has  been  completed. 

Purposes.  During  this  stage  the  work  of  the  teacher  will  be 
guided  by  these  purposes : 

1.  To  perfect  reading  skills  through  review  and  practice. 

2.  To  furnish  a  period  of  easy  reading  of  supplementary  ma¬ 
terials. 

Procedure.  The  following  general  procedure  is  suggested  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  stage : 

1.  Review .  The  teacher  at  this  time  should  recall  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Sixth  Reader  Period,  and  by  reviewing  her  records 
should  sum  up  the  extent  to  which  each  of  these  purposes  has 
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been  attained  by  the  class  as  a  whole  and  by  individual  pupils. 
With  this  summary  as  a  guide,  she  should  group  the  children 
for  review  work.  Those  children  who  are  weak  in  their  ability 
to  use  the  glossary  and  dictionary  should  be  given  much  guidance 
and  much  practice  in  dictionary  and  glossary  usage.  Those  who 
have  difficulty  in  retaining  ideas  read,  should  be  guided  in  the 
use  of  study  habits  which  will  help  them  remember.  The  chil¬ 
dren  in  each  group  should  be  given  practice  with  the  abilities 
in  which  they  are  weak. 

2.  Easy  reading.  Some  children  will  now  profit  by  a  rereading 
of  favorite  stories  in  Book  Six.  In  presenting  a  story  for  re¬ 
reading  the  teacher  should  seek  to  approach  it  from  a  fresh 
point  of  view.  Ability  to  reread  the  stories  rapidly  with  free¬ 
dom  from  difficulty  will  give  the  children  a  sense  of  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

The  teacher  should  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  avail¬ 
able  supplementary  readers  to  determine  what  use  can  be  made 
of  them  in  providing  a  period  of  easy  reading.  To  do  this  she 
should  first  study  them  in  comparison  with  the  basic  Book  Six, 
noting  their  vocabularies  and  their  story  themes.  She  should 
arrange  the  supplementary  readers  in  sequence  according  to 
the  degree  to  which  they  correspond  with  the  basic  Book  Six. 
The  one  most  related  to  the  basic  Book  Six  in  vocabulary  and 
story  themes  is  the  one  to  use  first  for  supplementary  reading, 
provided  that  it  is  an  interesting  and  attractive  book. 

In  presenting  a  supplementary  reader,  the  teacher  will  use 
much  the  same  procedures  as  those  she  has  used  in  teaching 
the  basic  text.  The  teacher  will  make  certain  that  the  children 
in  each  group  are  reading  a  book  which  causes  them  little 
difficulty. 

During  this  period  much  use  of  the  reading  table  should  foe 
made.  Children  should  be  allowed  to  select  freely  materials  that 
they  can  read  easily  with  a  high  sense  of  enjoyment.  The  teacher 
should  encourage  the  children  to  choose  from  their  free  reading 
small  units  to  read  to  their  class  in  periods  of  audience  reading. 
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